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for an “Old Fashioned” that tastes good! 


Resolved: To observe 1938’s Golden Rule for good taste 
...to serve GOLDEN WEDDING. All whiskey ... its 


richer goodness has had no peers for fifty years. 


1 Teaspoon Water 

1 Dash Bitters 

well in Old Fash- 
Add cubes 


wel 


pple. J Mar- 
fherry, piece 


You Lee 


Golden Wedding | 


BLENDED STRAIGHT WHISKIES — 90 PROOF 
AS YOU PREFER...IN RYE OR BOURBON 


COPYRIGHT 1938, JOS. 5S. FINCH & CO., SCHENLEY, PA. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is untawful. 


[UNTIL SHE SMILES | 


sores ee 


4, 


She evades close-ups... Dingy 
teeth and tender gums destroy 
her charm...She ignored the 
warning of “Pink Tooth Brush” 


That first tinge of “pink” on your tooth 
brush is only a warning. But when 
you see it—see your dentist. You may not 
be in for real trouble, but only your den- 
tist should make that decision. Usually, 
however, he will tell you that yours is a 
case of lazy gums— gums deprived of 
hard, vigorous chewing by our modern 
soft foods. He'll probably suggest that 
your gums need more work and exercise 
—and, like so many dentists today, he 
may advise “the healthful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana is especially designed not 


HE lady is lovely! One quick glance 
and you carry away a singing mem- 
ory of heart-taking loveliness. But how 
swiftly disillusionment takes you if you 
meet her—talk to her—and see her smile. 
“Pink tooth brush” neglected—dull teeth 
and dingy gums—what a penalty they can 
exact of loveliness, beauty and charm! 


BILL WAS RIGHT-A 
MONTH WITH IPANA 
AND MASSAGE 
MAKES A GREAT 
DIFFERENCE! 


iPANA! 
1 WONDER WHY 
BILL CHANGED 

TOOTH PASTES? 


WHAT HUSBAND WOULDNT 
BE PROUD OF SUCH A 
LOVELY SMILE, MY DEAR? 


only to clean teeth but, with massage, to 
help the health of your gums as well. 
Massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums every time you clean your teeth. 
Circulation within the gum tissues is 
aroused—lazy gums awaken—tend to be- 
come firmer, healthier—more resistant. 

Change to Ipana Tooth Paste and mas- 
sage today. Adopt this common-sense 
dental, routine as one helpful way to 
healthier gums, brighter, sparkling teeth 
—a radiant, winning smile. 

i ™%. ~~“ 

DOUBLE DUTY—For more effective massage 
and thorough cleansing, ask your druggist 
for Rubberset’s Doxble Duty Tooth Brush. 


IPANA 
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PERFUME for her dressing table ..~ 
fragrance Gemey, world-loved, 
with luxury De Vilbiss atomizer. $5. 


LUCKY THE LADY-whose stocking 
yields this golden, stone-studded 
ovallshaped Double Vanity. $5. 


PURSE ACCESSORIES Smart 
Triple Vanity with lipstick, $2.75: 
Handsome Double Compact,/ $2. 


INTIMATE TREASURE... refreshing Tpilet 
Water blessed with the enchant- 
ment of fragrance Gemey. $1.50. 


ON HER WISHENG LUST...four essen- 
tials to charm in that single thread 
of “allure... fragrance Gemey. $5. 


GAIA GIFTS..-handbag har- 
mony of Cigarette Case. 
Double Vanity and _ Lipstick, 
\ $10. Swank Cigarette and! 

i" Triple Vanity Case, only $5.50. if 


BOUND for the finest 
Christtias trees... Pow- 
der, Rouge, lipstick, in 4 
fragrance Gemey. $2.85. 


| GLAMOUR CARGO for Her 
“Christmas ship .. . eight 

personal luxirhes—in—the 
- fragrance Gemey. $10. 


ON WISHING LISTS 
THE WORLD AROUND... 


CGsemey 


In Monte’ Carlo or Mandalay, in 
Singapore or Salzburg...on wishing 
lists the word around, the loveliest 
women write...fragrance Geméy! 

For fragrance Gemey, Young 
and fresh and spirited, is/beloved 
of 75 lands. And today in America 
Richard Hudnut presénts this per- 
fume in tiny handbag vials, in im- 
pressive dressing/table flacons... 
presents it, too/as a single thread 
of fragrance spun through a galaxy 
of glamour/gifts. 

See these Christmas treasures in 
fragran¢e Gemey at your nearest 
perfume counter... beguiling trifles 
in lipsticks and rouge pots, sleek 
compacts, personal enchantments, 
luxurious charm-chests. 

Choose from them that gift-that- 
matters ...an intimate gift, a gift 
with the continental flair... in that 
favorite of five continents... 
fragrance Gemey! 


RICHARD HUDNUT 


New Yérk * Paris * London * Toronto * Buenos Aires 
Haydna-~Berlin Budapest + Capetown * Sydney 
abe — 


Fragrance Gemey. 
§ $2.50, $4.50, $15, and 
special gift-size,/ $1. 


Merry Christmas to Al 


so happens that the world has forgotten all about him except 

that one idea. His name was Luc de Clapiers Vauvenargues, 
and he was a French marquis who lived during the first half of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

A curious man, but very typical of the age in which he lived. 
He was the son of an impoverished marquis and was born in the 
year 1715. At school he learned neither Latin nor Greek, but he 
got hold of a translation of Plutarch’s “Lives.” They made a 
profound impression upon him. During the early half of the 
Eighteenth Century, the word nobility was still held in high esteem. 
Not in the modern genealogical sense, indicating a man supposed 
to have a title, either spurious or genuine. But it was generally 
believed that the affairs of this world were shaped by men of out- 
standing ability and character, people who lived “noble lives”— 
lives that deserved to be “known” by their fellow-men. And small 
boys were encouraged to study the careers of these exceptional 
people, that they might feel inspired to follow their example and 
become new versions of Alexander the Great or Socrates or Richard 
the Lion-hearted. 

All this led undoubtedly to a lot of sentimental nonsense. Little 
striplings strutting around like Julius Cesar and spouting oratory 
like Demosthenes were apt to be slightly ridiculous. But by and 
large, it was a good thing. For children will have their heroes, no 
matter what we try to do about it. And when we deprive them of 
this perfectly normal outlet for their emotions, they will immedi- 
ately invent other outlets of their own, which are apt to be far 
from pleasing to us. For further details, I refer you to your daily 
papers, wherein you may read all about these poor misguided 
youngsters who are now in the death-house by way of a “hold-up 
thrill” or a slightly bungled amateur “gangster job.” 

It is of course very well possible that George Washington was 
not quite as virtuous as our great-grandfathers made him out to 
be. And the benevolent bankers of the late Ho- 
ratio Alger, who had invariably risen from a 
wooden cabin in the Ohio hinterland to the over- 
stuffed grandeur of the leading local pawnshop, 
may seem rather silly to a generation which is no 
longer brought up in fear of those august dignita- 
ries who guard our money-boxes; but they had 
their points, when we compare them to the pre- 
vailing heroes of the screen and of certain ‘“‘chil- 
dren’s hours” that come to us every afternoon 
by means of the loud-speaker in the nursery. 

Young Vauvenargues, gloriously setting forth 
at the age of sixteen to become worthy of all of 
Plutarch’s “great men,” was probably a rather 
grotesque figure. But he took his réle very seri- 
ously, and when we remember that he started 
upon his career without any particular material 


| E was really much more than “a man of a single idea,” but it 


advantages (his noble family being so poor that the mice in their 
ancestral castle used to go out for their meals), we must confess 
that he traveled pretty far. He surely was not to be blamed for the 
treason of Frederick of Prussia, which forced his French allies to 
retreat from Prague in the dead of winter, and which caused the 
young French officer to go through the rest of his days with the re- 
sults of a pair of frozen feet. But even this misfortune he man- 
fully turned into a spiritual gain. For thereafter, since he could no 
longer fight, he devoted himself to literature; and before his death 
(at the age of only thirty-one) he gave us a very wise and witty 
collection of reflections and maxims, and it is of these I would like 
to speak today, for they contain that one short sentence which has 
given Vauvenargues his claim to fame. 


HERE is that sentence: Toutes les grandes pensées viennent du 
ceeur—or, “All truly great thoughts come from the heart.” 

One always feels a little—well, shall I call it ‘“sheepish’—in 
repeating a remark like that. The world is so full of wise sayings 
and beautiful maxims and bright aphorisms and axioms, and from 
early childhood on we have been exposed to the homely wisdom 
of all the assembled Poor Richards of all times. Besides, once we 
have heard them or read them, they seem to be so completely 
self-evident that we feel compelled to say: “So what! That is 
nothing new. We always knew it. He just happened to say it 
a little better than we could do.” 

But that is just the point. The self-evident never becomes even 
evident until some one has brought it to the light of day. We may 
always have known that “all truly great thoughts come from the 
heart,” just as we may always have known that it is a good thing 
to go through life with feelings of good-will toward our neighbors. 
But the world had to wait a considerable time before some one 
finally put that sentiment into just so many words and made it 
the basic law of a new philosophy of life. 

It is true it sounds familiar enough, this idea 
of all good thoughts coming from the heart. But 
may I respectfully submit the question whether 
just now there is any evidence that the world 
at large is very consciously aware of this most 
useful and eminently sensible epigram? If you 
have any doubt, once more will you kindly read 
your newspapers? I don’t believe (and it is rather 
my business to know about such things) that ever, 
during the history of the past five thousand years, 
we have beheld such chaos and such complete ab- 
sence of even the most primitive and common- 
place decencies of behavior. 

No, I am no singer of the songs of praise of 
bygone days. When it comes to downright cruelty 
and callousness, the Crusades and the religious 
wars of the Seventeenth (Please turn to page 101) 


by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
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e IT’S THE BIG, NEW 1938 

Just Look at This for vic 
& e SEE HOW RICH ITIS_ 

a Big, Beautiful Car ‘icc 


ANNIVERSARY CAR 


i =©6Lookat the record behind this bril- 
liant,10th-anniversary Plymouth. 


Piymouth was launched—a new- 
comer—only 10 years ago. 


Within three years, one out of 
every twelve low-priced cars sold 
was a Plymouth. In seven years, it 
was one out of every four! 


The 1938 Plymouth is the greatest 
Plymouth ever built. Go see it! 


st 


. ati. Ae fa) ko od s st 
YOU'LL LIKE THE PRICE—The 1938 Plymouth is one of the Eye-Taking Personality. Look at the beauti- It’s Easy to Get Out of the 
lowest-priced cars. And the Commercial Credit Company ful radiator grille. Fenders now sweep clear roomy 1938 Plymouth. The 


fF sy t th h Dodge, De Sot d Chrysler deal- . - p 
Se MLaE cies Late tase ine Maju Hower knantiae ous around it. Headlights are larger and more ef- doors are wide...and seats 


Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. ficient. The whole car looks more distinctive. are ‘“‘chair-height.” 


aS 


Clutch Pressure Eased15% Lots of Room. Seats are wide...the cushions are The Gentleman’s Looking at Plym- 
3 .--and this big Plymouth’s 4. soft and restful. And Plymouth’s comfort is also due & outh’s big 82-horsepower, “‘L-head” en- 

steering is faster. The new to airplane-type shock-absorbers...“‘live” rubber gine. He can count on it for reliability 

handbrake is out of the floor. body mountings...scientific sound-proofing. —and for big savings in gas and oil. 


INVESTIN“THECAR [| | : 
THAT STANDS UP BEST” Fo? _ 


See the Bigger Baggage Space Here’s the Whole Car—It’s by far the hand- lic brakes...of full-powered performance...of a 
you have. The floor is covered—so somest car Plymouth has ever built. And the relaxed, “floating ride’’! It’s ‘‘the car that 
luggage is protected. And there’s safest, the most comfortable, as well. Get the stands up best!’? PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 


no sill to lift luggage over. smooth, safe feeling of double-action hydrau- CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


accom See the 1938 Plymouth 


The overwhelming preference for 
Haig & Haig each holiday season 
follows inevitably the satisfae- 
tion given by this supreme Scoteh 


throughout the year. 


“PINCH BOTTLE’ 
12 YEARS OLD 


“FIVE STAR” bf. g | | 
8 YEARS OLD WY W0\\.\ SSS ee wn 


Steg, Mire LTAIG 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 


The Rise of 
Georgia 


HIS is the story of Georgia Ann Carroll, 
that wonder girl from Dallas, Texas, who 
does not want to go to Hollywood. 
eorgia is seventeen. Her eyes are very, very 
blue. Her hair is very, very blonde. She stands 
five feet nine in her stockinged feet. “Stands” 
is right, because being one of America’s most 
successful models, she seldom gets a chance to 
sit down. 

Georgia arrived in New York three months 
ago. She knew nobody. She wanted to see the 
Big City, but she did not expect to be seen by 
it. She was mistaken. Forty-eight hours after 
her arrival everybody knew her, and every art 
editor in town was fighting for her services. ‘She 
could have been “signed up” by the movie 
scouts then and there, but she said no. She 
meant it, too. She likes New York; and she 
suspects that there are altogether too many peo- 
ple in Hollywood who are making one undred 
thousand dollars a year, for a couple of weeks. 

Is Georgia beautiful? She certainly is; but 
what is more important still, she happens to be 
“photogenic.” A most unusual combination, ac- 
cording to our Mr. Ruzzie Green, who claims 
that the probabilities are much greater of pro- 

ucing a set of quintuplets than a single infant 
who is both beautiful and “photogenic.” 

The picture on the right shows Georgia get- 
ting her first glimpse of Park Avenue. For other 
pictures please turn to pages 10 and 11. 


1. Georgia (third from left}, waiting to be received by John Powers—who happens to be a prominent 
agent for beautiful models. In his files are some eight hundred names of “available models.” 


2. Mr. Powers inspects Georgia. He perceives 3. Georgia comes to Ruzzie Green, Redbook’s 
at once that his fair visitor is going places. suave photographer. “‘Let’s have a talk,’’ he says. 


IT TAKES EIGHT PEOPLE 


tes 


The agent The photographer The art editor The hairdresser 


4. Mr. Green introduces Georgia to the editors of 5. Georgia and the hairdresser: “You're in New 
Redbook. He explains to them her “fine points.” York now, my dear. You must look your best.” 


\ 
6. Make-up applied, Georgia is about to face the 7. Five days later: Georgia reviews her like- 
camera. “I do hope I’m photogenic!” she murmurs. ness on the January 1938 cover of Redbook. 


TO MAKE A REDBOOK COVER 


The make-up woman The dressmaker The color technician The electrician 


‘IN OLD CHICAGO" 


(REDBOOK’S PICTURE OF THE MONTH) 
-- 25 by H. N. SWANSON 


OW that it’s time for sleigh- bells and snow on cocktail 
shakers, ve come to add my bit of seasonal cheer. 

Let those bleak winds blow: let the long underwear 
scratch; Tet the sour-faced economists tell us heat national 
destruction is just around the corner—you should worry! Just 
remember that at your local movie, which is also just around 


the corner, there is playing one of the most satisfying pic- ° 


tures you Il be able to see this winter. If you've gota couple 
of tickets to this show in your chubby little fists, you can Ior- 
get next year’ s income-tax, and geta bounce out of realizing 
that somebody else besides the President can spend money. 

Yep, that somebody's name is Darryl Zanuck. He threw 
the stockholders’ money around with both hands, but the 
result has proved that once again he’s crazy like a fox—like 
a Twentieth Century Fox. I almost said, and am glad now 
that I didn't. “In Old Chicago” is his tale of the Windy 
City between the years of 1854 and 1871, culminating in 
the Great Fire. It is loaded with excitement, suspense, ro- 
mance and fun. It is written, directed and acted in a fash- 
ion such as you would expect for an outlay ofa couple of 
million smackers. It can no more be ignored than can one 
of the resplendent gold-trimmed mustache-cups of its own 
generation! 

Now, the result may not be history: but don’t let that 
chew you up. The studio has really dignified a colorful 
myth, changing to its own purposes the story of Mrs. 
O'Leary ae he famous cow which was supposed to have 
kicked over the lantern and started that great disaster. The 
film seems to be quite accurate, not only in the reproduc- 
tion of streets and stores of that period, but also in the at- 
titude of the people. It will please every Chicagoan, nat- 
urally, and also the average 
movie fan. For too long a 
time the Hollywood moguls 
have been glorifying New 
Orleans and J.ittle Old New 
York and San Francisco; they _ : 
simply didn't know what 7 
they've been missing. 

To begin with, “In Old 
Chicago” definitely estab- 
lishes Tyrone Power and Alice 
Faye as a romantic team, if 


they haven't already been. She plays the part of a café en- 
tertainer: she Sings and dances a little, and emotes some- 
thin’ grand. Tyrone Power does more than support her as 
male lead: his trouping in certain scenes is far and away his 
best to date, and a perfect tribute to Director Henry King. 

The writers of the story and screen-play, respectively, were 
Niven Busch, Lamar Trotti and Sonya Levien. It's con- 
cerned with Mrs. O'Leary (Alice Brady), a widow who 
raises her three sons and fights for them with a fierce Irish 
passion which gives much assay to the proceedings. The 
plot hinges on the conflict of two of the sons: one (Tyrone 
Power), facile and selfish and dazzling: the other (Don 
Ameche), honest and Joyal to his city and the better virtues. 
Their love for the entertainer (Alice Faye) is tangled up in 
the struggle of the former brother to dominate this prairie 
kingdom, and the efforts of the Jatter brother to block him. 
Other important players are Andy Devine, who takes the 
part of Power's companion, and Brian Donlevy, the political 
boss whom he crushes. Producer Kenneth Macgowan has 
insured the investment further by a sterling cast of second- 
ary players. 


ae TERE is quite a bit of music in it, too. The title song by 
Yordon and Revel, and other tunes by Pollock and 
Mitch carry out the quaintness and charm of the ‘seven- 
ties. For don’t forget, the populace of that time was a pretty 
lusty quantity. In this Iake front town were active crowds 
of people, drawn by the highly organized dissipation of the 
Big Town—buying champagne, with mud on their shoes 
and as many silver dollars in their pockets as were to be 
found in the Palmer House floor. Into Chicago just then 
was funneling most of Amer- 
ica’s merchandise and money 


_ and travelers with ideas who 
wanted room to try them out. 
It was an impatient bunch of 
people, always on the go, 
quick to follow their leaders 
into the frenzies of the time. 
' “Nothing can ever lick 

| Chicago,” says Mrs. O'Leary. 
! That same kind of self-hyp- 
: (Please turn to page 115) 


3. While I'm getting the party’s hat’n 
stick he grumbles, “I’ve told them I love 
coffee but can’t drink it...I’m one of 
those people caffein keeps awake. Then 
they shove it under my nose.” 


2. This particular night I see him come stomping 
out of the dining room with Pierre at his tails. 
“But, Monsieur,” Pierre is pleading, “ze waiter he 
forget you do not drink ze coffee. Eet will nevair 


happen again, I promise.” 


F you love coffee, but are among those not on 

sleeping terms with caffein—switch to Sanka 
Coffee. 

It’s a coffee of rare goodness . . . full-bodied, fra- 
grant, and satisfying. And Sanka Coffee...with 
97% of its caffein removed...is one coffee that 
simply can’t keep you awake, no matter how much 
you drink. 

Make Sanka Coffee strong...the way all good 
coffee should be. Use a heap- 
ing tablespoonful, as much as 
the spoon will hold, for each 
cup. If you “perk” it, be sure 
to give it a few extra minutes 
“on the fire.” 

5. Next night he drops in and flashes me a 24 carat Your grocer sells ee 
smile. “Young lady,” he says, “you’ve wised me up to fee. A General Foods Product. 


a couple of masterpieces. First, a swell coffee that lets SAN K A Co F F E E 


me sleep. And second, a swell girl who’s just the type 
I need to pose for a magazine cover painting.” Real Coffee—97% Caffein- Free...Drink It and Sleep ! 


“Look, Steve 
Its Me!” 


1. I check this party’s hat every night 
for months, but for all the attention I get 
from him you’d think I’m just part of 
the scenery. And they say artists have 
an eye for beauty. 


4. “Gee, they must be dumb,” I pipe up, “or else 
they’d have tipped you off to Sanka Coffee long 
ago. There’s a dream of a coffee you can drink 
any time and sleep, ’cause it’s 97% caffein-free.” 


ON “WE, THE PEOPLE“ 


Born in the lap of lux 
Mrs. Natalie G. Christman 
now lives in a chicken coop 
cane loves it ! 

er amazing stor ar 

Mrs. Christman, oe 4 
one of the thrilling high 
spots which have been of- 
fered to radio listeners by 

We, The People.” Every 
week this intensely human 
and gripping Program is 
packed with the drama, pa- 
thos and rib-tickling humor 
of everyday life experiences, 
LISTEN IN to “We, The Peo- 
ple” each Thursday night 
over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. See your 
Paper for time and station, 


i+ 


GREAT MUSIC 


OR a great many years now, the worshipers of the Good Old Days 
have been telling us that ours is an unfortunate generation indeed. 
“Where now are the Melbas and the Carusos?” ask those smooth- 

shaven Jeremiahs. “Where, oh where, is the Great Music of yesteryear?” 

Well, sirs, at long last we are able to answer your queries. The divine 
Melba and the incomparable Caruso are dead, to be sure; but the Great 
Music, perhaps the Greatest Music that the world has ever heard, is very 
much alive. If it’s a great basso you would like to hear, Chaliapin, the 
Czar of all bassos, is at present touring the United States. If your soul 
craves for a soprano, we give you Kirsten Flagstad, one of the greatest, 
Wagnerian sopranos of the century, about to begin her third season with 
the Metropolitan Opera House. You prefer a tenor, a “really great” tenor? 
Fine and dandy. [Lauritz Melchior is yours for the price of an admission 
to the self-same Metropolitan. You can’t afford to make a trip to New 
York, you say, and yours is too small a town to finance a symphony or- 
chestra? Well, don’t waste your tears, but tune in on Arturo Toscanini 
on the night of December 25th. Beginning with that night the great 
maestro and his hand-picked orchestra will broadcast a weekly symphony 
concert over a coast-to-coast network. 

The Good Old Days may have been excellent; but our days of the 
present are just a shade better. 


Above: Arturo Toscanini. 
Center: Kirsten Flagstad. 
Below: Lauritz Melchior. 
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(right) A tempting Christmas special 
—4 boxes of Camels in “flat fifties” 
—wrapped in gay holiday dress 
for the Yuletide season. 


MADE FROM 
FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


In choosing cigarettes for Christmas giving, remem- 
ber Camels are the favorite of more smokers than any 
other brand. There’s no doubt about how much people 
appreciate Camel’s finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBAC- 
cos. A gift of Camels carries a double greeting from 
you. It says: “Happy Holidays and Happy Smoking!” 


(right) The 
famous Camel 
carton — 200 ciga- 
rettes—in this extra-spe- 
cial Christmas art wrapper. 
A truly popular gift! 


(left) A pound 
of Prince Albert, 
packed in a real 
glass humidor 
that keeps the to- 
bacco in prime 
condition. The 
humidor becomes 
a cherished, per- 
manent posses- 
sion! Gift wrap. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


If you know that a man really enjoys pipe smoking, 
you may be sure that Prince Albert will suit him to 
a “T.” More men buy Prince Albert for themselves 
than any other smoking tobacco. It’s the “National 
Joy Smoke”— mild and rich tasting —and beautifully 


dressed up to say “Merry Christmas” for you! Being so 


iI eae es c aces en, 
mild, P. A. is a delight to the fussiest pipe-smoker US A jawad of wild ection Price 


Albert— the choice, “‘biteless” tobacco— 
in the famous red tin humidor, plus an 
attractive Christmas gift package wrap! 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, “Wim 


GLO-WYN.... .$1.501Ib. : | _ NEW FAIRHILL .. $1.00 Ib. 


Whitman's beautiful ‘““Gold ; SAMPLER ....... $1.50 ql | Outstanding dollar box of 
Box” of miniature chocolates d 7 chocolates—taste-tempting 


—4 removable trays (ideal for | = #&=;America’s finest box of candy — nougat, nut, marshmallow, car- 


bridge) containing nut, nougat, the most enticing variety of | amel, cream and other popular 
palate-tickling confections ever = centers at their very finest. In 
assembled inonepackage—each | F =25c,50c,$1,$2,$3 and $5 sizes. 
luscious piece atribute to its in- | i 

comparable Whitman quality. 

17-oz. Sampler (96 pieces) $1.50 

—also 2, 3 and 5 pounds. 


fruit and other best-liked cen- 
ters. 1 and 2 lbs.— $1.50 lb. 


PRESTIGE 

$2.00 Ib. 

Beast and : : : : 

useful metal ‘ : ; ; : 
chest, with — . : ' $1.00 Ib. 
small, expen- a : Toothsome 
sive, hand- - : nutand fruit 
made choco- j % centers, in 
Iates.1,2,.and : ; 1 and 2 Ibs. 
3 ibs. —$2 Ib. : : = $1.00 Ib. 


The thing to do... 
GIVE 


LEASU PENN WYNN 
SLA : — 1.00 iby 
ISLAND—$1.50 Ib. ‘ — $1.00! 

e CHOCOLATES Delectable all- 


nea Gg ee milk choco: 
ful. plunder. 1 and 2 Ths. . Christmas-time has always been : : Se Cio 


—$1.50 Ib candy-time. For the gift or for your 
SS entertaining, the welcomed selection 
is a box of Whitman’s Chocolates, the 
finest candy in all the land. Shown here 
are some of the beautifully decorated 
packages that your nearby dealer has 
just received, fresh from Whitman’s. 
Call and make your selection now— 
especially for distant sendings! 


Whitman STOCKING FILLERS 


For the chil- 
dren, and the 


tree—at 5c up- : 
wards, : a NUT, 


crise 
and 
CHEWY 
NUTS — CENTERS 
Checolate Covered $1.00 Ib . 
$1.50 ib -— — Whicman’s popular “Red Box’ 
: : : * : |.  . containing aut, fudge, carame! 
el peng ae ayer : — — : and other centers. | Ib. $1.00. 
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how to make Christmas happen at Border- 
mont. She ached for Christmas—for the 

true, merry, snow-white, benign Christmas—as a 
man in extreme tropics aches for a breeze out 
of Labrador. She had closed her eyes to all 
the things that were wrong—the dirty green of 
the wide and rolling fields that swept from the 
house of Bordermont out into the rich Southern 
country; the warm and softness of this Decem- . 
ber weather; the absence of all that she knew 
as Christmas spirit in the people about her. 
With all her will she had tried to bring Christ- 
mas as she knew it and deeply loved it. to the 
South; against all the obstacles and indifference, 
she had worked to create that still, shining, 
frosty, starlit, holy thing. 

She knew inside her that this Christmas, her 
first in the South, was the one that counted 
most. She had been married at home, in 
Maine, in the month of June; and then it had 
appeared a wonderful and sumptuous future, 
to marry into the South. She had not been 
afraid that her love for Telford Bayes, her 
husband, would ever be shaken by hate or dis- 
trust of his country that he loved. All that 
summei ied been richly hot and lush, strange 
to her Northern blood, but somehow deeply 
satisfying: the drinks under the great oak on 
the lawn, sitting there in wicker chairs until 
the violet-colored dusk sifted down, and the 
lightning-bugs started out of the twilight: the 
hot summer woods they had ridden through on 
sweating horses, the heavy leaves brushing flies 
from the horses’ necks, their hoofs strixing soft 
and deep into the mulch and rotting leaves of 
the hollows. 

They had lived a fine summer life at Border- 
mont, Vera’s new home with Telford. The 
cool, darkened high rooms were full of dim 
portraits of his ancestors; the great silver bowls 
filled with dropping roses were beaded with 
slow sweat. Outside on the broad verandas the 
shadows were purple against the scarlet and 
gold of the outer sunshine; and they would sit 
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in the mornings looking across the green 
lawns, across the fields, hearing the cicadas 
shriek in the long grasses beyond the rail 
fence. Beside them the great columns of the 
portico rotted slowly in their century-long consumption by wood- 
worms. Everything was burning and lazy and ancient; here was 
no energy nor ambition nor restlessness, but only the long com- 
forts of the days and nights, the service of the three negroes, the 
slow passage of the deep, throbbing summer. 

Nothing ever moved fast. They would lunch in the long dim 
dining-room off melons and peaches and cold beer; and sometimes 
in the afternoons they would ride across to Greenfield homestead, 
where Telford's brother Langley and his wife and children lived. 
They would dismount on the lawn after the leisurely ride, walk 
to the porch, where Langley and Beaufort Bayes were forever 
drinking juleps, and join them in the drinking. The three chil- 
dren ran lazily around the lawn stripped nearly naked, playing 
vague games with the little colored children from behind the 
house. Now and then one of them would climb up the steps to 
the grown-up people and hang around their chairs for a little 
while, resting in the shadow; the children’s faces were like little 
fresh tropical flowers, small and white. They would climb into 
their mother’s lap and kiss her cheek; Beaufort Bayes would 
kiss her child and say, “Honey, don’t you know it’s too hot to hug 
Mother?” and set the child down on its little bare feet... . 

‘Dimly, inevitably, Vera felt the life of Langley and Beaufort 
Bayes as her own and Telford’s future. This was the way of 
life; there was no other. All through the hot days they sat and 
drank cold whisky and watched their children playing on the lawn. 
Langley was thin and tall in his white linen clothes; he talked of 
ancestry and the history of the county. the Civil War, the lost 
or stolen pictures and furniture, of Greenfield and Bordermont. 

Beaufort was Vera’s self as she would grow to be in this coun- 
try; she always felt that. Beaufort Bayes was a pleasant woman, 
grown fat in her bosom and hips; her only energy resided in her 
voice, which was high and rapid and emphatic. Her household ran 
itself; she called sharp orders over her shoulder to a passing ne- 
gro, as she rocked and sipped on the wide cool porch—‘Geneva! 
Tell Proctor Mr. Telford and Miss Vera are staying for dinner, 
hear?” Her face was lovely and indolent: she had been a skinny 
young belle, but she accepted her change, her children, her empty 
days, happily and lazily, and there was nothing in her face to say 
that she wanted other. Nature, the rich fecund nature of this 
land, managed her like a limp puppet. This summer she was 
again big with child; and Vera knew that next year again, and 
the year after. and every year, nature would again swell her big 
soft body. Thus she attended to the business of a wife and of a 
mother with comfortable lassitude. not resisting. She had all the 
strength needed by a richly functioning woman in a land that was 
like a woman too, rich and deep-bosomed and fertile. 

That was Vera’s future in this land. Somehow she never for 
an instant rebelled against it, in that summer, and in the long, 
ruddy, sweet-smelling autumn that slowly followed. She felt her 
nature turn calm and unresisting; she was very happy. She never 
desired the cold ocean and the pale green land of Maine; this heat, 
this ease, this long happy laziness infused her. She and Telford 
would ride home through the dimming fields, full of singing crick- 
ets, and dine in the evening off cold ham and chickens and peach 
ice-cream. They would sit outside and watch the lightning-bugs 
until it was bedtime, and then go up to the great bedroom where 
they would lie together through the hot Southern night. She 
felt herself becoming larger, more a woman: her shoulders soft- 
ening, her bosom growing deeper. her gestures, her walk, slower 
and more composed. That was all there was to her days, and all 
she wanted. In October she knew that she was with child. 


T was only with the winter that her discontent began. In 

November an instinct in her made her wake in the mornings 
hoping, with her eyes closed, that when they opened. they would see 
snow falling. It never fell. It seemed to her that, in her increas- 
ing physical discomfort, she actually thirsted for the sight of 
snow. The continuing softness of the weather began to exhaust 
her; she ached for frost, for sharp lifting cold, for the rise of 
the heart when the snow falls and the weather snaps. But here 
it was never cold, only faintly chilly in the early mornings. There 
was never snow. It was as easy to get about as if it had still been 
summer: but now the fields had turned to dirty green. the sky was 
blank and gray. and the land had lost all its lush richness. 

At the beginning of December with the habit of her lifetime she 
began to think of Christmas. It was as real a thing stirring in her 
as the actual child within her. Always at this time the sharp mem- 
ory awoke, the longing for the lovely things of Christmas: the 
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by 
snow-bound fields, the cold exalted stillness of 
Christmas Eve, the mittens and coats and 
knitted caps worn out into the snow on Christ- 
mas morning; the Christmas dinner, with 
turkey and cranberry sauce and creamed onions and mashed pump- 
kin and mashed potatoes and giblet gravy, and for dessert the four 
kinds of pie, mince, apple, pumpkin and Marlborough. All that, and 
the presents, the weeks of preparation for Christmas, were as much 
of a ceremony as the rites of the church on Christmas; and now the 
words of the Christmas gospel began to echo in her ears, as they 
always did in the very first days of December: “And there were, 
in the same country, certain shepherds abiding in the fields, keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night. And the angel of the Lord 
came before them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them, and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
‘Fear not, for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be unto all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city 
of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying: ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo’.” 

Of all the year, of all the seasons, of all the world’s festivals, 
Christmas was the loveliest, the rarest, the most eternally living. 
It was an ancient love, a devotion, rising in Vera’s blood. 


OR the first time since she had been married, there arose this 

conflict within her, suddenly, terribly. Christmas was to her 
something pure and crystal fresh, delicate and holy and calm, 
smelling of spruce and candle-wax and snow, full of the faint 
sounds of carols sung, the glimmer of candles on a tree, the high 
stars shining glorious and white in the sky. “O little town of 
Bethlehem, how still we sce thee lie—” And the South was not 
like that at all. Suddenly she had a revulsion against all the 
lushness, the plenty, the warmth and fecundity, and longed bit- 
terly for the exquisite severity of the North, the true land of 
Christmas, where the delicate crystals of snow fell all night in 
the deep woods, where the lights shone out from the white, 
austere little churches. 

She was homesick in her heart. Like a child, she wanted to be 
at home, in the country she knew, getting ready for Christmas. 
She cried once, lying across the great wide soft bed, for the narrow 
bed she had slept in at home, for the winter coming on there, for 
the heavenly ecstasy of Christmas. ... It was in the afternoon. 
A bird was cheeping outside the window. It was not like winter 
at all. Vera felt heavy and imprisoned and sick at heart, sick with 
longing and crying. She rolled over on her back and stared out at 
the sky, blue in patches, as blue as a summer sky. She was still 
for a moment, and then she sat up. 

She was resolved to make Christmas here, to bring the lovely 
thing that was her inheritance, to this foreign country. That 
Christmas she knew was, she was sure, too eternal and tangible a 
thing to depend on any particular land; she would make it shine in 
the candles, in the firelight, here. 

Suddenly she was happy. Her conflict was resolved. This was 
her marriage portion, that she could bring her husband and her 
future child. This was something beautiful that she knew, and 
could endow her family with, as a special gift from far away. 
Anybody would love it. There could be no doubt about that. 
Christmas as she knew it, the Christmas of the still and snowy 
North, was the loveliest thing in the world, and her children would 
inherit, its loveliness, the ceremony of its practice, from their 
mother. She felt full of desire to give this to her family. 

She worked hard, in the next weeks. She found Southern ever- 
greens to hang above the fireplace, to make into big wreaths to 
hang upon the doors. She went into town and bought quantities of 
silly cheap toys for Telford’s stocking. She sent away for presents 
for him that he would like. She made her cook, a vast lazy negress, 
practice the necessary recipes for pies, for cranberry sauce, over 
and over to make sure they were made right. She forgot nothing. 

It was not easy. She found it impossible to buy candles and 
candle-holders for the tree. Here the storekeepers said, they 
used colored electric lights, a modernism that sickened Vera. In 
the end she sent away for the kind she wanted. She wrote down 
for reference the exact order of the Christmas ceremonies as they 
had always been followed by her family in Maine. The reading of 
the Gospel according to St. Luke, on Christmas Eve: the hanging 
of the stockings; the reading of “The Night Before Christmas” to 
the children—but that could begin another year. The little tra- 
ditions—that in the middle of the night between Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day all the fairies, the pagan things, came out and 
danced until the birth of Christ again banished them. There could 
be no walk in the snow on Christmas morning, no coasting. be- 
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cause there was no snow; but they would take a walk. And they 
would have Langley and Beaufort for dinner at three on Christmas. 
in the old-fashioned way, and the tree would be lighted with candles 
in a room that had been shut away from view, and there would be 
presents for everybody. All the tiny details she wrote down, and 
prepared to follow, in the making of the ancient tradition again in 
this new land. She felt like a pioneer woman, bringing the old 
customs of her way of life into a strange and outer country. 

When she asked Beaufort to come to dinner on Christmas with 
Langley, and bring the children, Beaufort hesitated. 

“Langley’s the older brother,” she said. “We thought we’d 
ask you-all to dinner with us Christmas night. I shouldn’t think 
you'd want all that work, you expectin’ and all.” 

Vera shook her head vehemently. 

“No, you must come to us,” she said. “I’m going to have Christ- 
mas as I was brought up to have it, and I want my family to be 
there. Dinner will be at three—that’s the old-fashioned way.” 

“Unh-hunh?” Beaufort nodded vaguely. “I reckon it’s real 
cold up where you come from. Can’t hardly enjoy Christmas, 

zin’ to death. Wish you-all’d come to dinner at Greenfield and 
how you a real Christmas, fireworks and everything.” 

“Fireworks?” 

“Unh-hunh, honey, Don’t reckon you could put ’em off up 

North, with so much snow 

to put them right out. I'd 

like right much to have you 

see a real honest-to-good- 
ness Christmas like we have 
it down here.” 


"YOU'VE SPOILED MY CHRIST- 
MAS.... NOW YOU'LL NEVER 
SEE WHAT CHRISTMAS IS 
REALLY LIKE, ONLY ME, I'VE 
GOT IT LOCKED IN MY HEART.” 


Vera stared at her politely. It was strange and incredible to 
realize that these people actually thought they knew how to have 
Christmas. She would show them something so much lovelier. 

It was disappointing to have Christmas Eve especially warm, 
warm enough so that they sat out on the veranda with coats 
around them after dinner. Vera felt a little subdued. She had 
suggested going to church for the candlelight service, and had been 
told by Telford that there was no such service, that she could go in 
the morning if she wanted to. They sat in the mild air looking 
out through the evening. Vera was quivering with tension. She 
cared so much about tomorrow. It had to come out right. It had 
to be at least a little colder than this. All evening she tried to 
make up her mind to suggest Telford’s reading St. Luke. But 
it was so warm—it would seem so queer to read those lovely frosty 
lines in this warm evening. She swallowed back tears in the dark- 
ness, and prayed for the success of tomorrow. When they went 
into the house, she firmly insisted that Telford hang up his 
stocking. 

“Honey, I haven’t done that since I was so-high. Reckon all the 
children do it, but I never heard of old people like you and me.” 

“Telford, please! I care so much about having everything nice. 
I want to have a lovely Christmas. Please.” 

“Suits me, darlin’.” 

He wandered around vaguely in his pajamas with a sock. She 
took it from him and hung it over the fireplace in their room. 

“Funny darlin’,” he said, coming behind her and putting his arms 
around her waist. “Love to fuss, don’t you? Next Christmas 
you'll be hanging up the baby’s stocking, won’t you?) My et 


big old mother, darlin’! Come here to me, you big luscious thing—” 


He pulled her violently to him and began to kiss her neck; his 
hands ran down her back, feeling her flesh. She felt a sharp stab 
of revulsion. This was all wrong. This was not a part of Christmas 
Eve. She wanted it so, still and starry, cold and calm.... He 
was kissing her upper arm deeply... . 

When he had gone to sleep, she got up and filled the sock. Soft 
air filled the room from the open windows. There were no stars, 
when she went to the window and leaned out. Tears came to her 
eyes from disappointment. The old homesickness began again in 
her heart. Oh, if tomorrow would only be right! 

Telford’s sleepy voice called to her. from the huge bed. 

“Come back here to your husband, honey. What you doing at 
the window? You come here to me.” His hands reached out as 
she came to the bed and pulled her deep. deep into the vast soft- 
ness, into his arms and against his moving lips... . It was a long 
Christmas Eve, with no stars outside, only the soft air and the dark- 
ness in the room. 

In the morning she got him his sock from the mantel. He lay in 
bed, playing with the things, but it was not like Christmas; one 
could not pretend that reindeer had brought these toys. when the 
day had broken warm and blue, like a May day, almost. He made 
her stay with him. and tickled her, and fed her the orange from the 
tip of the toe, until it was late in the morning. 

“There’s just time to finish trimming the tree,” she said. 

“Can I help?” 

“T want you to.” 

But in the library, where the tree stood, he sat in a chair and 
watched her hang tinsel. making jokes. It was not a proper tree. 


It had been impossible to get a spruce, and this was pine, skinny 
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and sparse. She brought him a box full of red and silver balls to 
hang on the branches. 

He began to throw them at the tree from where he sat. 
of them broke on the floor. 

“Oh. Telford! Don’t! You're breaking all the lovely balls. 
Darling, please don’t.” 

“Tt’s a game. See how many I can make stick on the tree.” 

“You've broken almost all of them—” She began to cry. It all 
seemed so useless. He didn’t understand, that these things were 
precious and lovely, to be saved in a box from one Christmas to the 
next, and brought out to hang with joy and reverence and Christ- 
mas spirit on the tree. 

t ur Yankee parsimoniousness,” he said, throwing the last 
ball, which broke. “Can’t bear to see money wasted. They 
couldn’t have cost more than a few cents.” 

“Tt’s not that.” She was crying now as if she could not stop. 
It was all so hopeless. Nobody here understood Christmas. Here 
it was warm and indolent and casual, and nobody knew what 
Christmas meant. She had been silly to try. 

“You're just overwrought,” he said. ‘Poor little Vera!” She 
knew what he was thinking of, and felt the more hopeless. Here. 
in this land, she felt no sentiment about abstract things, about the 
spirit of things. There was only the flesh, and childbearing, and 
physical things. ... 

For the rest of that day she grew more and more wretched. The 
Langley Bayes were an hour late to dinner. Then another hour 
and a half was consumed drinking cocktails. She had forgotten 
about that. Liquor had played no part in the Christmas she knew. 
and it seemed almost irreverent now. (Please turn to page 68) 
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an old seaman many years before, it was 
impervious to wind and weather; and only 
the strongest gale would cause it to swing 
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He took his glass from Tapleke, nodded to the landlord, and drained 
the spirit at a gulp. 

“Hah! That’s better!” he exclaimed. ‘Ahoy, you at the tap! 
What’s your name?” 

“Tom, sir.” 

“Another of the same, Tom.” He glanced at the landlord's 
glass, still three-quarters full. “And draw a pint of ale for your- 
self.” 

“Thankee, sir, thankee,” said the delighted Tapleke with a mali- 
cious grin for the landlord’s benefit. The Doctor turned to his host 
with a chuckle. 

“Of all the drawers, Mr. Tunn,” he said, “in all the inns between 
London and Portsmouth, five in six are named Tom. On the 
Dover Road the ratio is seven Dicks to four Toms; whilst on the 
Exeter Road, there’s naught but Joes as far as the King’s Arms, 
Salisbury—whence, curiously enough, the Toms begin again and 
continue without break to the Elephant, in Exeter itself.” 

“You're a great traveler, sir?” Mr. Tunn asked politely. 

“By sea, yes. By land, no. But when I do travel, ashore, there’s 
little I miss by the way, sir.’ The Doctor lifted his glass again, 
holding it toward the light as he examined it critically; then, taking 
a generous sip or two, he set it down. 

“A prime old spirit, landlord. My compliments. It has made a 
new man of me, I declare. Now, sir, to my errand. But before I 
proceed, just send out a tankard of your best to the coachman. The 
fellow’s waiting for me and looks as dry as ashes... . 

“For some fifty years, Mr. Tunn, I’ve been a surgeon in His 
Majesty’s Navy. I was retired, temporarily, a short while since, 
but London doesn’t suit me. Damme, no! Portsmouth’s the 
place for an old seaman, where he can cross tacks with a friend 
now and again. At the Angel, in town, the landlord told me that 
Will Tunn, of the Cheerful Tortoise, was the man for me. It’s 
lodgings I’m after, with a well-found inn, like yours, sir, close at 
hand. Now then, do you know of a snug berth near by? My 
compliments once more!” 


UNN raised his glass with a smile, and pretended to reflect for 
a moment before he spoke. “I know the very place, sir. A 
quiet house, and kept by a decent woman, a Mrs. Quigg.” 

“I’m no ordinary lodger, Tunn. It’s not every woman would put 
up with me. I might make a bit of. noise, above-stairs, getting 
about on my larboard leg. Then, it’s not easy to cook for me, and 
there’s times I'll want to dine in. Not that I demand any fiddle- 
faddle fare. I’m an old seaman; I’ve been nourished, and well 
nourished, on peas, good salt beef and such hearty food; but I'll 
have it dressed as I want it, in the best old Navy fashion. Would 
this Mrs.—what’s her name again? Quigg?—would she be the 
woman for my money?” 

“The very one, Dr. Dogbody! Her husband was a warrant of- 
ficer, and as choice a man about his victuals as ever I see. You 
could ransack Portsmouth from the waterside up, without finding 
a woman with her knack for making a man comfortable.” 

“There’s another thing: I'll have no bed. I must have my ham- 
mock-battens made fast to the wall.” 

“No trouble about that, sir. Mrs. Quigg’s lodged naught but 
seamen since her house was opened.” 

“Then, Tunn, if you’re ready, we'll board the coach.” The Doc- 
tor fumbled in his waistcoat pocket and tossed a sovereign on the 
table. “Credit me with the balance of that,” he said. ‘You’ve not 
seen the last of me, here.” 

“T trust not, sir, indeed!” Tunn murmured in a pleased voice; 
then, taking his hat from a wall 
peg, he glanced from Tapleke to 

"ONE OF THE GUNNERS, the line of spigots with a look 
SEEING MY LEG RESTING conveying a warning and a men- 
BY THE BULWARKS, SEIZED ace, and followed the Doctor 
ITAND RAMMED IT DOWN out. (Please turn to page 86) 
THE MUZZLE OF HIS PIECE.” 
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shambles of Shanghai, Ambassador Saito of Japan came 

down to the State Department to explain the position of his 
government. While he was closeted with Secretary Hull, Ambas- 
sador Wang of China unexpectedly arrived on a similar mission. 
Among the more timid souls in the State Department there was 
immediate consternation. 

However, Charley Reeder, negro usher, who sits outside the 
door of the Diplomatic Anteroom as austerely as he once sat on 
the box of Theodore Roosevelt’s carriage, was equal to the occa- 
sion. Quickly he removed Ambassador Saito’s hat and gloves 
from the Diplomatic Anteroom where sat Dr. Wang, and placed 
them in the Secretary of State’s waiting-room, whence the Am- 
bassador of Japan was ushered immediately to the elevator with- 
out bumping into, or even catching a glimpse of, the Ambassador 
of China. 

Diplomatic niceties of this kind are what put the ushers of the 
State Department among the ne plus ultra of Washington’s ex- 
clusive colored society; but in this particular case, Charley Reed- 
er’s thoughtful sleight-of-hand was not necessary. For the Oriental 
mind is serene and practical during wartime. It sees no reason to 
snub, insult or hand passports to a foreign envoy merely because 
his country is at war with the country to which he is accredited. 
On the contrary, wartime, according to the Oriental, is when a 
diplomat really can earn his salary. ; 


O™: day while Chinese and Japanese armies were making a 
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Almost anyone can go through the dinner-party routine of diplo- 
macy when the doves of peace coo blithesomely in the offing, but 
it takes tact, courage and control to be an ambassador when the 
gods of war are rampant. 

That, no doubt, is why Japan and China have sent as envoys to 
the power most interested in the Far Eastern crisis two men who 
although diametrically different in character, both rank at the top 
of their government’s diplomatic service, and are wise enough to 
be good friends. 

Dr. Chengting T. Wang of China is a gentleman of solemn and 
dignified mien, a sincere believer in democracy, a leader of the 
Christian converts among his countrymen, and a devout pacifist. 
Hiroshi Saito of Japan is a wise-cracking gentleman who shows a 
greater appreciation of slang than the average American, believes 
in the system of Japanese peerage of which he is a son, is an 
atheist, and a firm believer that Japan’s destiny lies in the mili- 
taristic path which she has chosen. 

But both men, differing as they do in viewpoint and character, 
were picked for their prestige and force in putting across two 
things, also diametrically opposite: in the case of Japan, to keep 
the United States out of the Far Eastern imbroglio; in the case 
of China, to bring her in. 

To this end both are equally well equipped in their knowledge 
of the United States. Ambassador Wang went to school at the 
University of Michigan and Yale, is a Rotarian, enjoys jazz danc- 
ing, sent one son to the University of Pennsylvania, and is the 
father-in-law of an American girl. 

Ambassador Saito has lived seventeen years in the United States 
—longer than he has lived in any other country, including his own. 
He began his Americanization as consul in Seattle, became consul 
general in New York, then Counselor of the Embassy in Wash- 
ington, and now its ambassador. From this he picked up a vo- 
cabulary suited to any and all occasions. He can be colloquial 
or erudite. He can use phrases dear to an academic audience, and 
a few minutes later, answering an inquiry about his two daughters, 
he can say: “The kids are O.K., thanks.” 

C. T. Wang was one of the first Chinese students to come to the 
United States under the Boxer Indemnity educational fund, the 
initial results of which were not what was planned. The average 
Chinese student, thoroughly Americanized, returned to a land with 
few bathrooms, motorbuses or cinemas, completely disillusioned 
regarding his one-time ideals for the regeneration of China, anx- 
ious only to return to the U.S.A. Wang, returning with an A.B. 
from Yale, a Phi Beta Kappa key, and the honor of having been 
class orator, all weighing heavily upon his shoulders, might easily 
have slipped into the same disgruntled category. 

But he did not. He became, instead, one of the leaders 
of young China. In 1911, the year he returned from Yale, 
Sun Yat-sen staged his historic revolt against the Manchu 
dynasty, and young Wang played an important part in help- 
ing him to set up the first Chinese Republic. Wang was a 
member of the first Parliament, and Vice-minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce in the First Republican cabinet. 

From that day until now, C. T. Wang has spent most of 
his life in the service of the four hundred million people 
which comprise that heterogeneous country called China. 
Four times he served as minister of foreign affairs, once as 
prime minister, and a score of times in other capacities, 
such as representing China at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence, and serving as President of the National University 
at Peiping. 

Looking back on his public service, however, Dr. Wang 
would rather be remembered not for what he did as foreign 
minister or premier, but for his work in building up the 
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youth of China. For he, probably more than any other individual, 
is responsible for the fact that modern Chinese youth would rather 
pay two dollars to see a football game than on opium or fan-tan. 

When Wang came back from Yale and began to play tennis at 
Wuchang, one of his Chinese friends, watching disdainfully from 
the side-lines, remarked: 

“Why don’t you get one of your servants to push that ball back 
and forth for you?” 

This, says Wang, was typical of the attitude of young Chinese 
gentlemen toward physical exertion. It was beneath them; it was 
work for servants only. 

From that day Wang became interested in sports not for the 
sake of physical exercise, but for the sake of the Chinese nation. 
He determined that what China needed in order to overcome its 
national lethargy was a physical vitality that would overcome in- 
dividual lethargy. So as a Y.M.C.A. secretary, and later as head 
of the entire Y.M.C.A. movement in China, he preached the im- 
portance of physical culture. Wang even practiced what he 
preached—a trait rare in the realm of Chinese officialdom—and 
for years played football, baseball, golf, and served as President 
of the National Athletic Association. 

Wang is older and more sedate today. The three riding horses 
he worked out daily while minister of foreign affairs in Nanking 
have given way to indoor calisthenics and the gentler game of 
croquet. Wang plays on the expansive grounds of the Chinese 
Embassy, sometimes with Secretary Hull, whose favorite game it 
is, but more often with his three daughters, Yeoh, who is twen- 
ty-five, An-fu, who is twenty-one, and An-su, who is nineteen. 

The Ambassador has eight children, and according to Chinese 
standards can consider himself especially blessed in that he has 
five boys. Their mother remains in China, where her mother-in- 
law, always the revered dictator of the Chinese home, and now 
eighty-seven years old, has been ill. In her absence, the three 
daughters share the rdle of chatelaine of the Embassy. 

Few ambassadors, especially from an Oriental country, have so 
many American friends as Wang. Many of them are old Y.M.C.A. 
workers from China. Many he knew through his Rotary Club 
connections, having headed the Rotary International in China. As 
a result, few ambassadors can pull out the organ-stops on Amer- 
ican public opinion with more effectiveness and more appeal than 
C. T. Wang. 

Besides bringing the United States into active support of China, 
there is just one other thing Dr. Wang would like to accomplish 
during his stay in this country—teach Americans how to pro- 
nounce his name. The a in Wang is pronounced as in want, 
not as in sang. And if, in addition to swelling the surge of 
friendly American sentiment in favor of China, the Ambas- 
sador also could make Americans disbelieve that a Wang by 
any other name would sound as sweet, he would depart his 
post a happy man. 


Ampassavor HrrosH1 Saito of Japan is on the hottest spot, 
for the moment, of any diplomat in Washington. To cope 
with his great responsibilities, Saito is equipped with a gor- 
geous sense of humor, an unquestioning belief in the might 
and destiny of his country, an unusual knowledge of the Unit- 
ed States, and the ability to keep his head in any storm. 
With the roar of anti-Japanese sentiment mounting in this 
country, Ambassador Saito enjoys nothing better than to sit 
placidly in the seclusion of his private office, composing Chi- 
nese poetry. 

With mildly critical eye he has watched the ebb and flow 
of American public opinion since he first came to this country 
twenty-five years ago. And knowing the United States far 
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better than the average American, he is never perturbed by any 
turn which public opinion may take. He is not surprised at an 
ugly cartoon of Nipponese war lords, any more than he was sur- 
prised when a great surge of sympathy for Japan in 1923 donated 
$16,700,000 of American money for earthquake relief. 

From the day Japanese troops. marched into Shanghai, Saito 
knew what Americans would say about his countrymen. But he 
was not disturbed. And on the day after President Roosevelt 
delivered his Chicago speech aimed at Japan and advocating a 
“quarantine” against aggressor nations, Ambassador Saito went his 
nonchalant way down to the State Department, where he announced 
to the press that Japan and the United States understood each 
other as never before. It was the Ambassador’s confidential cable 
to Tokyo which subsequently eased the sting of the Japanese 
rejoinder. A red-hot, chip-on-the-shoulder challenge had been pre- 
pared by the Japanese Cabinet; but on receipt of Saito’s laugh-it- 
off advice, this was torn up and a more mollitied statement issued. 

Save for his complexion, Hiroshi Saito does not look particularly 
Oriental—a fact of which he is secretly proud. His nose is longer 
and his eyes rounder than the typical Oriental, and although he is 
only fifty years old, and the ycungest ambassador Japan ever has 
sent to the United States, he looks even younger than he is. Asked 
by a dinner companion for the secret of his boyish appearance, 
Saito made a joke of it: 

“T dissipate, have done so all my life. (Please turn to page 109) 
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ORTH KERMANT is not such an interesting place as it looks. 
Poirier visitors are fascinated by the queer crooked little 

“streets and the flights of steps going down to the old harbor, 
the fishing-fleet, the curio-shops, and the derelict warehouses turned 
into studios. They speak reverently of the famous artists’ colony 
and of old customs: of the Brakon which is danced at midsummer, 
through the streets, up and down the steps, in and out of the 
houses, and which is far older than Christianity. Summer visitors 
think that Porth Kermant would be a nice place to live in. 

But residents know that it is a dead-alive sort of hole. The 
curio-shops go bankrupt every September. Nobody dances the 
Brakon now except the local Folk Dance Society, who have learned 
how to do it out of a book, and whose conscientious caperings 
give the natives a good laugh. The look-out on West Cliff has 
been deserted these twenty years. For the bottom fell out of the 
fishing industry, and half the moldering little boats in the harbor 
never put out to sea more than once a week. And the bottom fell 
out of the artists’ colony at about the same time. There were 
once some famous painters in Porth Kermant, but they all went 
away long ago, and their studios are now occupied by elderly spin- 
sters, who have nothing better to do, and middle-aged, unsuccessful 
men with large families who make a sort of living by selling water- 
colors and teaching sketching classes of summer visitors. 

The only beings who really enjoy life at Porth Kermant are the 
gulls and the golfers. The gulls live down in the harbor, and the 
golfers live on East Cliff and West Cliff, above the old part of the 
town, where all the new bungalows have been built. They are, 
for the most part, retired professional men who have settled in 
Porth Kermant because it is cheap, and because the links at St. Bard, 
six miles round the coast, are the finest in the county. There are 
no young men, either up on the Cliffs cr down in the town. Young 
men do not stay in a place like Porth Kermant. The sons of the 
golfers are doing very well in Birmingham and Kenya and Shang- 
hai. The sons of the artists are making good in Hollywood and 
Mandalay. So the district has an immense surplus of daughters, 
a derelict horde of young women who have nobody to marry or 
dance with, and nothing in particular to do except play golf with 
their fathers, 

When Colonel Fortescue settled in Atlantic View, on East Cliff, 
there were only three bachelors under forty in the whole of Porth 
Kermant. There was the new young doctor, who was charming, but 
said to be engaged to a legendary girl in Kidderminster. Cynics 
asserted that he had invented her in self-defense: And there was 
the curate, less charming, an albino with a stammer, said to have 
taken vows of celibacy. And there was Colin Curnow, son of dear 
old Mr. Curnow who made everybody’s wills and settled disputes 
over rights of way. Colin’s stock in Porth 
Kermant was high indeed, for he was a 
very nice, simple, good-natured boy, not 
at all bad-looking, and with his father’s 
business all ready to step into. The com- 
petition for him was ‘severe enough to 
have turned the heads of most young men. 
But Colin never did have much head to 
turn. He had but one idea in it, and that 
was to marry Christina Fortescue, popu- 
larly called Kirstie—the prettiest girl in 
Porth Kermant, and the only one who 
had not seriously competed for him. 


Kirstie was young, beautiful and romantic. She longed for ad- 
venture; and what adventure could there be in marrying a local 
solicitor who had no sort of claim to distinction save the lowest 
handicap in the St. Bard’s club? She liked Colin. Nobody could 
have helped liking him. She went about with him a good deal, 
because there was nobody else to go about with. She sometimes 
wondered if she would not end by marrying him simply because 
there was nobody else to marry. But how awful to settle down 
forever in Porth Kermant! She could not believe that she was 
really destined to do that. Something would surely happen; Fate 
would intervene in some way and save her. 

If she had known what Porth Kermant would be like, she would 
never have allowed her parents to buy Atlantic View. But she 
had spent a week there in August, and had taken the summer visit- 
ors’ view of it. She had expected great things of life in such pic- 
turesque surroundings, and had been particularly attracted by the 
idea of all these artists. The hero of her secret dreams was always 
an artist; or a musician, or a poet, very poor and very famous, and 
she was an Inspiration to him. They lived on two-pence halfpenny 
in a garret, and entertained delightful parties of famous bohemian 
people who thought him, very lucky to have such a wife, and 
painted her portrait and dedicated books to her, and wrote letters 
to her which would be published after they were dead. Afterward, 
when they were middle-aged, they would have rather more money, 
because middle-aged people do not look so good in a garret; but 
she never bothered to make many plans for that part of it, any 
more than she worried about her own tombstone, which seemed 
to be quite as remote. 

One look at the contents of the Arts Club had disillusioned her. 
People like that had, she thought, no business to call themselves 
artists, and she was quite right. 


AD it not been for her mother, she would have fled, after the 
first winter, and taken a job in London—any sort of job, rather 
than stay in Porth Kermant another week. But Mrs. Fortescue 
had a bad leg and could not get on without a daughter at home. 
And jobs in London, even any sort of job, are not so easy to come 
by, unless one has had training. The only thing Kirstie could have 
done was to go and be a Mother’s Help, and that was just the one 
thing which she felt she couldn’t do. So she stayed, and waited 
for something to happen. A variety of occupations were open to 
her, while she thus waited. She could go for walks and picnics 
with the other girls. She could go swimming and play golf and 
tennis with the other girls. She could join the Dramatic Society, 
and the Folk Dance Society and the Choral Society and the Lit- 
erary Society (all run by the other girls). She could help Leila 
Gray to organize a Girl Guide troop, or 
Mary Carter to start a shop for selling 
hand-woven tweeds and raffia hats. 

But she would do none of these things. 
She was different, she knew, from the 
other girls. Something was some day go- 
ing to happen to her, but nothing would 
ever happen to them, poor creatures, so 
that they were well advised to be so busy 
all the time. She shut herself up and 
wrote a novel about a rare lonely girl 
in a Cornish fishing village who wrote a 
novel which was a work of genius. So 
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then she (the girl in the novel) went to London and met a famous 
poet and was an Inspiration to him. He had a disagreeable wife 
who would not divorce him, but this girl was so noble, she did not 
care—no, she gave up everything for him and went away with 
him to Italy, where he presently was drowned in a boating acci- 
dent. So then she came back to Cornwall, because she had had 
such a full life that she did not mind, by then, where she lived; 
and a rocky headland was a good place to leave her on, in the last 
chapter. It was a well-written novel, for Kirstie was a 
great reader; and it was published, and some of the old 
ladies in Porth Kermant were gratifyingly shocked at it. 
She meant to write another as soon as she had thought 
of something to say in it, but she seemed really to have 
said everything in the first one. Colin Curnow thought 
it was a simply marvelous book. It was his favorite book. 
He read it all through twice, and gave ten copies to peo- 
ple for Christmas presents. He could not get over his 
astonishment at Kirstie for writing all that down and 
putting it so well, too. 

So this was all that had happened to Kirstie during 
the first two years at Porth Kermant. She was neither 
a vamp, nor a minx nor a home-breaker. She was a very 
nice girl. But she was desperately, hopelessly bored. 
Which is probably why she behaved as she did, during 
that third autumn, when all the summer visitors had de- 
parted, and the little town was settling down to its long 
hibernation. People blamed her, but they should not have 
done so, for she gave them more to talk about than they 
generally had at that season of the year. 


- was a Saturday afternoon. She had been playing a 
round of golf with Colin, and they were sitting on the 
platform of St. Bard station, waiting for the train which 
would take them back to Porth Kermant. Colin felt that 
lately he had been making quite a lot of headway. His 
sincere admiration of her novel had raised him in Kir- 
stie’s opinion: she thought better of his intelligence than 
she had formerly. He was wondering whether this would 
be a good moment to propose again, and Kirstie was 
wondering how to stop him, because she was half minded 
to accept him, next time he did it, and she did not want 
to become engaged in a railway station. They had been 
talking about the sad state of the green at the seventeenth 
hole, and Kirstie kept on about it, ignoring his efforts 
to lead her away to a more promising subject. 


“The scenery was looking rather pretty today,” he sug- 
gested at last. 

“Scenery?” said the unkind Kirstie. “What scenery?” 

“Oh, well—the sea—and the sand-hills—and all that. 
I thought they were looking sort of nice. I kept wanting 
to stop and have a look at it.” 

Kirstie ought to have applauded this. She had often 
declaimed against the insensibility of those who can look 
at nothing but a golf ball amid the finest beauties of na- 
ture. But she was determined to keep Colin quenched. 

“T hate Cornwall,’ she said. “It’s too picturesque.” 

This stumped the poor fellow, who felt that after all, 
he had better wait. He sat in silence, his round face 
unusually glum, until the little train came puffing through 
the sand-hills. It had become a small train at the junc- 
tion ten miles away, where half of it split off and went 
south. Before that, it had been a very long, important 
train, coming all the way from London, 

There was a passenger from London in the carriage 
selected by Colin and Kirstie. Colin merely saw that 
the carriage was not empty, which definitely put the lid 
on the idea of a proposal in the train. Kirstie saw that 
the far corner seat was occupied by a most interesting 
man, who glanced casually at them both as they got in, 
ceased to be casual when his eyes came to rest on her- 
self, left off looking at her just before the glance had become a 
stare, and turned away to scan the scenery until good manners 
should allow him to take another look. He was a stranger. She 
had never seen him before. And he must be going to stay at Porth 
Kermant, for the rack above his head was full of suitcases and 
things. Among them was an object which she identified as a fold- 
ing easel. An artist! And not the Porth Kermant brand of artist, 
either: not elderly. shabby and insignificant and disappointed, but 
gloriously young and bursting with vitality. At least, perhaps not 
so very young, she decided, noticing that the crisp reddish hair 
was getting the least little bit thin on top: about thirty-five, per- 
haps, which is a most interesting age. Blue eyes, he had, and an 


open manly face, to which a slightly crooked nose lent especial 
character. It must have been broken some time or other. Alto- 
gether he was the handsomest man she had ever seen, and he must 
be very tall when he stood up. How she managed to see so much 
is a mystery, for she never looked at him once, she was so busy 
talking, very animatedly, to the astonished Colin. It was as if 
she had a sort of third eye which told her all this, and told her too 
that she had been looked at with great approval exactly seventeen 


“IT DIDN'T KNOW ANYBODY WAS HERE,'' KIRSTIE STAMMERED. 
PLE'S STUDIOS, ‘JACKIE SAID. 


“I WANTED TO SPEAK TO HIM,” 


times between St. Bard and Porth Kermant. Colin, who had no 
third eye, merely continued to be sorry that they were not alone. 

When they got to Porth Kermant, the stranger was met by Bob 
Myers, the least undistinguished of the local painters, with whom 
he was evidently going to stay. “And it is Saturday,” thought 
Kirstie, as she climbed the hill to East Cliff. “And there is a party 
at the Club tonight. Mr. Myers always comes. He will bring that 
man with him, I dare say.’’ She had meant to cut the Club party 
and go with Colin to one of the two Porth Kermant cinemas. But 
by the time she reached Atlantic View she had changed her mind. 
She rang Colin up and told him that she could not go. 

Her net frock needed a pressing. She had snubbed her mother 


for saying so, only that morning; but about this too she changed 
her mind. She went into the kitchen and got the ironing-board. A 
good many young women in Porth Kermant were getting ironing- 
boards at that moment, for the stranger had walked through the 
town with Bob Myers, to his studio by the Fish Market, and had 
been much stared at. Kirstie was not alone in hoping that he would 
be brought to the Club party that night. 

“How nice you look! Darling—how pretty you look!” said Mrs, 
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“THAT'S NO REASON FOR COMING BARGING INTO OTHER PEO- 
SAID KIRSTIE. “I LEFT AmA SCARF LAST TIME I WAS HERE.” 


Fortescue, when Kirstie said good-by to her before running down 
the hill to the Club. “Now, wasn’t I right? Didn’t that dress need 
pressing? You look like another person in it.” 

“Do I?” asked Kirstie, beaming. “Do I?” 

Those seventeen glances in the railway carriage had been as good 
as a twenty-guinea beauty treatment to Kirstie. Her eyes sparkled. 
There was a bloom on her. The airy frock floated round her like 
a cloud. For something had happened. She had had just a very 
little tiny adventure; and there was no reason, no reason at all, 
why it should not turn into a wonderful magnificent romance. She 
knew herself to be irresistible. She did not run down the hill, 
treading on solid earth; she flew down. 


oil 


Pressing the frock had made her late, and they had already be- 
gun to dance at the Club. The same old faces were going round 
and round. Girls, with bright determined smiles, were dancing with 
each other. The younger married men sauntered along with one 
another’s wives. Old Mr. Hernibrook, who painted nothing but 
seagulls, and who could not dance a bit, charged up and down the 
room, using his unfortunate partner as a sort of battering-ram, in 
a way that anyone would have thought amusing who had not seen 
it every Saturday night. And there, in the midst of the 
mélée, a head taller than anyone else, more godlike than 
ever in the light of the hanging kerosene lamps, there 
was He, dancing with lively little Mrs. Hepburn, and 
saying something to her which evidently diverted her 
enormously. Oh, these married women! How unfair it 
all is! 

Kirstie joined the crowd of unpartnered girls who sat 
on the steps of the little stage where they sometimes acted 
~e charades. The same spell was on all of them. Some 
*~ stared openly, some furtively, some not at all—but they 

were linked in a common preoccupation. 

“Ve gods!” said a voice behind Kirstie. “Who is that?” 

It was Mary Carter, who had just arrived. A brusque 
girl, priding herself on her candor, she made no attempt 
to conceal what she thought of the newcomer. 

“T can’t believe it,” she declared. “I just can’t believe 
it. Nobody looking like that. ever comes to Porth 
Kermant.” 

The others hastened to give her what information they 
had collected, 

“His name is Bartley Anderson; he’s a portrait painter 
... . He’s had pictures in the Salon. . . . He’s staying 
with Mr. Myers. ... He’s going to live here... . He’s 
going to take a house.... Mr. Myers is putting him up 
for the Club.” 

“To live here?” shouted Mary Carter. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. These things don’t happen.” 

“Sssh! Mary! He'll hear you. . . . Mary—you are 
awful.” 

“Well,” said Mary in a slightly lower voice, “he’d bet- 
ter know what he’s in for. He’s been thrown into a cage 
of tigresses. I vote we draw lots for him now. Otherwise 
he’ll be torn in pieces bodily.” 

Mary was a disgusting girl. He had heard and looked 
round laughing over Mrs. Hepburn’s shoulder, and caught 
sight of Kirstie, sitting on the steps in her white frock. 

* His eyes flashed recognition. So now there was nothing 
to do but wait. If he got Mrs. Myers to introduce him, 
and asked Kirstie for the next dance, then she would know. 
If he did not— 

But of course he did, as soon as ever he could politely 
get rid of Mrs. Hepburn. It was not just all Kirstie’s 
imagination. These things could happen. People could, 
and did, fall in love at first sight. He said at once: 

“T was wondering if I should see you here tonight.” 


HE said other things too, she never could quite remem- 
ber what—nothing much really, perhaps, but it left 
her with the impression that if she had not been there, 
the evening would have been dust and ashes for him. Yes, 
he was coming to live in Porth Kermant. And how glori- 
ous that Kirstie lived in it too! And tomorrow she was 
going to take him over the cove to look for seals. They 
settled that during their fifth dance, much later in the 
evening. It all went on as smoothly and miraculously as 
a dream. But it was not a dream. It was real. Some- 
times, as she danced along, she knew that people were 
looking at her. She met the eyes of other girls, sitting on 
the steps of the stage. She caught a worried, questioning 
glance from Mrs. Myers. They knew it was real, all 
right, so it must be real. 

“J must go after this dance,” she said to him at last. 
mother doesn’t like me to be late.” 

“Are you walking home?” 

“Yes. We’re only ten minutes away. Up East Cliff.” 

He said that he would see her home. She murmured some pro- 
test about Mrs. Myers, but he insisted that he would be back again 
before anyone could notice that he had gone. So they slipped out 
of the glare and clamor of the Club into the moonlit autumn night. 
As they climbed the hill, the harbor below them, and the lights of 
the fishing-boats reflected in the water, and the pale glimmering sea, 
became more and more unbearably beautiful. Kirstie felt quite 
weak, as if she could hardly put one foot in front of the other. 
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“I wish this hill could have been twice as long,” he said as they 
reached the gate of Atlantic View. 

Kirstie wished it too, but all she said was: 

“You wouldn't if you had to climb it every day.” 

“Ah, but this isn’t every day, is it?” 

There come to most of us these momenis when we quit the earth 
and go floating off in a little world of our own, an airy bubble which 
drifts along unharnessed to time or space. In an hour, in three 
hours, in twenty-four, the bubble collides with an obstacle, breaks, 
and deposits us on earth again with a thud. Very seldom does it 
remain intact long enough to carry us into danger. And for this 
we should be thankful. 


HEN Kirstie woke up next morning, the dream was still un- 

shattered. He was coming at half-past ten to go with her to 
the cove. They were in love with one another, and today was quite 
different from yesterday. Tomorrow, all the days in front of her, 
all time, would be different, because he would be in them. The 
sun had risen upon the world. 

“Oh, what is going to happen today?” she wondered. 
nothing would, after the marvelous 
things that had happened already. 
They might linger in this stage for 
a week or more, and she must not 
be impatient, for it would be an en- 
chanted week. She never thought 
to wonder if he might have changed 
his mind during the night. She 
knew that he had not. She was 
quite safe in her bubble world. 

Only one thing troubled her: She 
had promised Colin to drive over to 
Penzance with him. She rang him 
up and told him that she could not 
come. She was very sorry. She 
had made a muddle. She had for- 
gotten it was this Sunday, and last 
night she had promised somebody at 
the Club to go walking with them. 
and she was afraid she could not 
put them off. 

Colin protested vigorously. 

“Can’t this female go for a walk 
with you some other Sunday?” 

“N-no. I’m afraid not. But you 
can get somebody else, Colin. There 
are lots of people.” 

“Don’t want anybody else.” 

He was disappointed but unsus- 
picious. He had been the only 
young man in Porth Kermant too 
long to guess at the truth. He could 
hardiy believe his eyes when, cruis- 
ing gloomily along toward Penzance 
in his little sports-car, he overtook 
Kirstie and her companion, who had 
just set out on their walk. The look of incredulous amazement 
which he gave her cast a faint cloud on her spirits. 

But not for long. She forgot about it before she and Bart had 
got to the Cove. They were Bart and Kirstie now. They had 
settled that right at the beginning of the walk. And there was no 
room for anybody in the world except Bart and Kirstie. The 
golden hours slipped by.... 

They stayed out on the cliffs all day and saw a lot of seals, and 
got tea at a farmhouse, and turned homeward to Porth Kermant 
just as the stars were coming out. The bubble rose and rose, up 
and up, to unimagined heights. Climbing over a steep stile, Bart 
kissed Kirstie, lightly, questioningly, at first, and later with con- 
siderable warmth. It was clear that he did not mean to wait for 
a week. But Kirstie did not want to wait for a week, either. This 
one day had been long enough. She sighed, and leaned against him 
and waited. But he did not say anything; and after awhile they 
strolled on, hand in hand, in the twilight. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “I must find a house.” 

“Tf you want a house,” said Kirstie, “there’s a very nice bunga- 
low next door to ours.” 

She described it, and he said that it would be too small. 

“What sized house do you want?” 

“Well—my wife says we must have three-—” 

“Bart!” She dropped his hand and stood still. “Your wife! Are 
you married?” 

“Why—yes.” 
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There was silence for quite a while, and then he said: 

“You knew I was married, didn’t you?” 

“No.” Her voice was shaking. “I didn’t. I didn’t know.” 

“Good God! I thought—I thought everybody knew.” 

He really had thought so. He was not much given to talking 
about his wife, but he thought that he had mentioned, sometime 
the evening before, that she was coming to join him in Porth 
Kermant in three weeks’ time. 

It took them a little while to realize what had happened to them, 
she to believe that this could be true, and he to understand its 
effect on her. 

“T’m—very sorry,” was all that he could say. 
you knew.” 

“You thought I knew! If I’d known, do you think I’d have—” 

She turned from him, and began to walk away quickly along 
the path. 

“TI never want to see you again,” she threw over her shoulder. 

He walked a little way behind her, but overtook her when they 
came to the next stile. He waited while she got over it, jumped 
across it and came to walk beside her. 

“T know I have behaved very 
badly,” he said. “But I ought to 
tell you—that there is very little 
sympathy, now, between me and 
Dora. We’ve been married for ten 
years, and—it’s quite obvious that 
it was a mistake. It’s been entirely 
my fault. I wasn’t the right sort of 
husband for her. She is a first-rate 
person. But she doesn’t care for 
me any more. We get along all 
right. We both have pretty good 
tempers. But—when I met you—I 
suppose I realized all I had missed. 
And I lost my head. I thought you 
knew. And I thought you felt 
about me as I feel about you.” 

Kirstie felt like a benighted 
traveler who sees a light, very. very 
far away. If his was an unhappy 
marriage, then there was some hope 
for her devastated pride. She slack- 
ened her pace a little as if permit- 
ting him to walk beside her. 

“Have you any children?” 
asked thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Bart. 

And he went on, in rather a hurry. 
to say that he could never regret 
this day that they had had together, 
and to describe all that it had meant 
to him. 

“How many children have you?” 

After a slight pause he said five. 
It was obvious that he felt, as she 
did, that five was too many. She 
began to walk very quickly and repeated: 

“IT never want to see you again.” 

The town and its twinkling lights lay spread out below them. 
It looked very small amid the great bare humps of the cliffs. And 
it came into her mind that, in Porth Kermant, it is impossible 
never to see anyone again. You see everyone every day. It must 
be all over the place, by now, that he was married. And her de- 
parture with him, on this walk, had not been unobserved. She was 
sure of that. They must be wondering if she knew, and if not, 
how soon she would know, and if she would be terribly disap- 
pointed. Well—they could just go on wondering. But if, after 
this walk, she avoided him, they would all think that they knew why. 

She slackened her pace a little and said: 

“Of course we shall have to see one another again. In a town 
like this you can’t help it. So we'd better just try and forget 
everything that has happened.” 

“Of course,” agreed Bart, in a warm, relieved tone. 

He began to talk of other things. They returned to Porth Ker- 
mant as they had left it, walking side by side. 


“IT thought 


” 
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“7 OU know,” said Leila Gray to Mary Carter, “I believe we 
were mistaken about Kirstie. I believe she knew, all along, 

that he was married.” 
“I’m positive she didn't,” said Mary. “Not on that first night 
at the Club, anyway. An affair with a married man isn’t in Kirstie’s 
line at all.” (Please turn to page 92) 
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HEN he was two and a half, 

W and wearing a blue sun-suit, 

they let him run across the lawn 

to take a big bouquet of blue and rose 

phlox to a neighbor. He advanced, 

very shy, but with a certain brave up- 

ward look, and with his smile. This 

smile curved and parted his lips, softened and dilated his blue eyes, 

lighted his whole face. Looking, you caught for one flash of time 
something of the secret magic of being a human creature. 

Watching his approach, the neighbor said, and later repeated: 

“That wide, wise and advertised smile of Mona Lisa—what is it 
beside this morning smile of little Peter Mann!” 

When he was four, and host at his first birthday party, they took 
his picture, before the candled cake, flanked by small excited guests. 
The photograph stabbed the beholder—the expectation, the trust, 
of Peter’s smile. He knew what life was going to be like! Already 
had it not begun to be so? While you were looking at his pic- 
tured smile, you felt that it was so. 

His major calamity was suffered two years later—some affair 
of a high swing and too much daring. When he lay pillowed and 
bandaged in bed, and the pain was “better,” he would look up 
gravely at his mother and the doctor and the nurse, and then Peter’s 
face would kindle in that luminous lingering smile. Quenched 
quickly by his gravity, it yet lingered with those who saw him, like 
remembered light. All the trust was there, and the reassurance. 
Something, he seemed to say, had gone wrong, surprisingly, for a 
moment; but he was still wrapped in his golden haze, in his morn- 
ing smile. And if, in his illnesses as they followed, there. was some 
physical fret and even tears, yet he would recover, would come to 
himself, with that poised and lovely recognition of a smile. The 
infinite anxiety to others, the cost, the vigils, the terror of his 
physical crises, were all met and paid for by Peter in this way. 

“Peter smiles like an angel, and sdill he’s a good kid,” his older 
brother grudgingly admitted. 

With the trials and tests of his little manhood, he held it—the 
smile. He would go up to a platform, frowning, terribly in earnest. 
He would deliver his set task with the drawn brows of a burdened 
adult. Then, when it became evident to himself that he had taken 


A short short story 
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the last hurdle, he would finish easily, 
and smile about him. And he would 
be so gentle and deprecating and inti- 
mate, that they would applaud his stiff 
little performance less than his smiling 
finish. When his masters or his father 
called him to time, he stood up to it, 
sometimes even defiantly; but somewhere in the argument he would 
produce his smile; and then there they were, understanding Peter, 
and he understanding them. As for his mother, she was never 
separate from him. She always was Peter. And when he smiled, it 
was as if she felt him stirring again, beneath her heart... . 

College was harder. There they suspected smiles, being most 
scornful of the one who tried to be ingratiating. If ever Peter had 
smiled on purpose, it would have been all up with him. They could 
have detected that in a flash. But Peter seemed never to know that 
he smiled at all. So when he did, they detected his smile as some- 
thing which they alone had discovered about him. 

“Old Peter, he’s Public Charmer No. 1,” they said of him. But 
they liked him—he seemed, they saw, to have no notion that he 
was a peach. 

He took defeat like that—football, track, finals, he went down 
or was top, as might be,—with a smile a bit different now, not quite 
so bright sometimes, sometimes rather more casual, but always 
with a quality of enormous acquiescence in the way things went, 
of his old secret knowledge that things were somehow good, or 
good enough. 


B* the time his profession had claimed him for a few years, there 
had come into his look something permanently different. Per- 
haps it was surprise that everything was not as he had thought it 
would be. “It’s all so different,” he said once, with a look puzzled, 
sidewise. Then, as if he remembered that differences too, were in 
it, he smiled—the Peter Mann smile. 

In any case, the girl whom Peter loved was nearly—well, nearly 
—as he had thought she would be. That is to say, she was tender. 
There it was. She was gentle; she was reasonable; she was tender. 
He left her with a glow and came back to her eagerly. She had her 
own life too, but constantly she thought (Please turn to page 85) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


ANE HowartH had been lunching 

all summer at those places where 

productive New York takes its 
food on the run—chain restaurants, re- 
conditioned speak-easies and, when she 
was very busy, at soda fountains. When 
Harry could get away from the hospital, 
she had met him at unpretentious hodge- 
podges of oily waterfront, rumbling trucks 
and greasy food. 

Phyllis Penner, back from Europe that 
morning, was talking of forgotten places 
they had visited together as schoolgirl vaca- 
tionists. The smell of cool salt air was still 
about her. 

Jane’s eyes almost closed as she thought 
of the beach. She wanted to lie there and 
do nothing, for hours and days, until she 
got so full of the sun that she would stretch 
her tawny body and purr. She wanted a 
man to stroke her bright hair; and that 
man would be Clay Anford, she supposed, 
for he was as much of this scene, of this 
free life, as Harry McCroy was of the sum- 
mer in town. 

Curiously enough, these two men had 
been rivals before ever Jane Howarth came 
into the picture. They’d met first on the 
football field, when McCroy had come with 
his Midwest team to play Anford’s famous 
Eastern university. “Which one of you is 
it who speaks English?” Anford had taunted 
in a hot midfield argument. McCroy had 
promptly swung on him—and had been put 
out of the game in consequence. 

They’d met again in the inter-collegiate 
golf finals; and Anford was winning their 
match when Jane Howarth, somehow drawn 
by the lonely Midwesterner and his game 
losing fight, stepped out, from among the 
spectators and by her encouragement gave 
him the spirit to win. 

All that had been four years back. Since 
then the depression had come; Anford had 
proved himself a bright young genius of 
Wall Street and made a brilliant career. 
McCroy had fought his difficult way through 
medical school and interneship. Now he was 
going back to the familiar coal-mining town 
of his boyhood, to practice among his own 


peo- 
ple— 

to do 
what he 
could to 
assist 


them. ... 
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As for Jane 
Howarth— 
her father had : 
lost his money, 6 
and though Clay - — 
urged her to mar- 
ry him, she had 
insisted on trying 
her own wings first, 
and had been work- 
ing as a_ restaurant 
hostess. She supposed 
she would marry Clay 
eventually, though she 
had not engaged herself to 
him. But she went with 
McCroy to the train to see 
him off and say good-by.... 

People were hurrying to the 
train; there were not many 
minutes left. They looked at each other. 
Jane Howarth suddenly began to cry soft- 
ly. Harry McCroy spoke her name, took 
her in his arms. Amid a tumult which had 
never before lived within her, Jane Howarth 
knew that, for better or worse, another era 
had ended.... 

Harry did not take the train. The next 
morning, before their minds could again 


restrain their hearts, they were married. 
(The story continues in detail: ) 


HE awoke from frozen terror. In her 

dream she had been buried alive. She 
was conscious now of the rumble of wheels, 
the rolling motion of a train, sulphurous 
smoke, of the stirring of a male body in 
the upper berth of the drawing-room. 
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She was alive and awake, but the terror 
remained. 

Carefully she lifted the shade, caught the 
first fragile moment of day, the palest of 
dawns. It was five o’clock. They were due 
to arrive at eight. Jane pulled her shoulders 
together like a little old woman shaken by 
a chill. 

The light was creeping over the dark as 
the thinnest smear of oil steals over water. 
The train whipped through a deserted town, 
whistle shrieking—a screaming banshee flee- 
ing from dead ghosts. The train escaped 
into open country, but the shadows re- 
mained to dance in the light that flooded 
her mind—the light of reality. 

This was Jane Howarth, aristocrat, who 
was married to the man overhead, a man 
who had, a few months before, been a 
stranger. He was taking her to his coal 
town to bury her alive. This was Jane 
Howarth, who had scorned money and po- 
sition, who had sold herself into living 


CLAY WAS IN CONSTANT AT- 
TENDANCE, BUT ONLY AS THE 
DEFEATED LOVER STILL PAY- 
ING COURT TO A LOST LOVE. 
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who 


death; who had been betrayed by the first 
surge of passion in a calm life. 

She had thought it a great love, worthy 
of the price. Now, in this cold, gray light, 
she knew it for what it was. 

A soft cry parted her lips, a swift intake 
of air. They were passing through a coal 
town, a town of miserable houses, row after 
row, with frame porches and narrow steps. 
The slate pile was smoking—a gray pile of 
discarded material, not able to live, not 
able to die, just a thing which smoldered 
through the years, burned upon itself, deep 
down within itself— 

That would be her life here. 


RAWING the shade, she cried with pity 
for Jane Howarth, the foolish virgin, 
burning in her own lamp of foolish love. 
The light came on above. Harry’s voice 
called: “Jane.” 
She did not answer. But she could not 
hate him. She had been willing enough. He 


wrote “Kid Galahad” 


had asked her, at the last minute, if she 
were sure. She had been sure... . 

Well, there was divorce. 

Phyllis had predicted that Jane would 
walk out on Harry McCroy. Phyllis would 
laugh when Jane came back so soon. And 
she would come back soon; she would come 
back this day. She saw, how clearly she 
saw, in this early dawn, how ghastly was 
the mistake! 

She thought of dressing quietly, stealing 
from the train before he awoke. Immedi- 
ately she knew she couldn't do that. She 
would face him, tell him honestly. Harry 
was fair. He would understand. 

Clay would arrange the quiet divorce. 
She would have to tell Clay, of course. If 
he didn’t want her, that wouldn’t be tragic. 
She didn’t want Clay so badly, either. She 
could go back to her job. Harry could get 
off the train, say nothing of the marriage. 
and nobody would ever know. He would 
get over it. 
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She lifted the shade. The world outside 
seemed to agree, to be more cheerful about 
it. The sun was over the dew of the hills; 
the pink-and-blue blanket of the sky was 
thrown back; the earth was bright and fresh 
as an awakened child. 

Harry came down, the husk of sleep in 
his black eyes, the crust of it in his voice. 
He hesitated before her eyes. Then her 
slim bare arms took his head to her breast, 
and she knew herself for a perfect fool. 

She could not tell him so bluntly. They 
could have this last hour. She would give 
him this last hour. 


T breakfast, her first breakfast with a 
man, she decided to wait. She would 
make it quick and merciful as the thrust of 
a surgeon’s knife. She would not get off the 
train with him. It would be over before he 
knew it had begun. 

In the drawing-room she grew tense and 
quiet. 

Harry grinned. “Nervous? So am I.” 
He touched her hair, then glanced outside. 
“Well, it won’t be long, now—” 

“Harry—” 

“Look, Jane.” 

They were crossing a bridge over a wide 
river wandering through hills that were 
green and pleasant. She could see a town 
nestled in a valley ahead. 

“Coming home—after all these years. 
And look what I’m bringing with me.” 

“Harry. I—” 

The buzzer sounded. Harry opened the 
door. Jane Howarth felt her pulse leap as 
the porter took the bags, as the train began 
to slow. Soon she was standing on the 
platform, a slim smart figure of a woman. 
Nobody else was on the platform. She 
would tell him there. 

A workman, taking mail and express 
from the baggage-car, recognized Harry, 
waved to him,. called out: “Hi, Harry! 
Welcome home, kid.” 

The train left her standing there. Harry 
brought the baggage-master. “Dick,” he 
said huskily, “you have the great honor of 
being the first to meet my wife.” 

Jane smiled her prettiest. Dick said: 
“You always were a lucky bum, Harry... . 
You have my sympathy, Mrs. McCroy.” 

Jane flushed at the name. Harry chuck- 
led. “Okay, Dick. Build a guy up. We’ve 
got some trunks coming—hold them. See 
you later.” 

Dick looked after them. Not many 
women like that dropped off the train at 
Etruria. 

Harry was saying: “I played high-school 
football with Dick. He’d have made a 
good lawyer—but he’ll probably be on this 
platform handling baggage the rest of his 
life. It’s funny, the way the breaks go. He 
had a chance to go to college, but he had 
to get married. Has three kids already. 
Nice wife, too. You'll like her.” 

Jane swallowed, felt a little ill. Harry 
put his arm about her for a moment, 
squeezed her hand. “It'll work out all 
right, you'll see.” 

She felt his arm tremble, thought that 
Harry was frightened too. 


Chapter Five 


Loo was a pleasant surprise. It 
was not a coal town, but a little metrop- 
olis which served the mines, farms and fac- 
tories of the district. It was built in the 


valley cut by the river and on the sides of 
rising hills. It was dirty from the smudge of 
industry, noisy with the beat of commerce, 
but the housewives did not complain. The 
smokestacks had been clean too long, the 
whistles and bells too quiet. There was 
life and love and happiness in this dirt. 

And, Jane thought, a sort of beauty, the 
beauty of a healthy body. About the 
town itself her fresh eyes saw things which 
the natives had long forgotten. 

Doctor McCroy and his bride were to live 
in a spacious two-story house located on 
a high bluff which faced 
the river. It was distin- 
guished as one of the six 
houses in the town with 
two bathrooms. 

It was an old house, re- 
modeled ten years before, 
taken over during the de- 
pression by one of the 
banks. Jane’s room, large 
and pleasant, had a spread- 
ing maple tree just outside 
the window. Through the 
leaves she could look at 
the river, winding and 
calm, sometimes green, 
mostly gray, muddy brown 
after a rain. There was an 
island in the river. It had 
once been big enough for 
a small farm, but the 
floods had cut at it until 
it was a long green strip 
with a pebbled beach. 

Jane could lie in her 
bed by the window, look 
out upon trees and river 
and sky, changing with 
each day. It was beauty 


Harry had a new car, the first he had 
ever owned. The mines were six miles 
away; he drove there at first, and kept 
the car with him. After a while, when 
Jane began to get curious about the places 
outside her home, he left the car at home 
and rode to work with Harley Grove, the 
superintendent. The Groves, middle-aged, 
their only social contacts at first, were 
pleasant. Dolly Grove had gone to school 
in Boston, had traveled abroad, kept up on 
the books, read the smart magazines. 

Jane rambled over the hillsides in the 


and peace and quiet; com- 


pared to what she had 


steeled herself to expect, 
it was heavenly. Here she 
spent a rapturous honey- 


moon. A woman came in 
to clean and cook, a pleas- 
ant woman of middle-age 
who brought the town to 
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the house through her gos- : 
sip, who looked upon Jane 

as a foreigner — curious 

but humanly amusing. 


And from Mrs. Plunkett, 
Jane learned far more of 
Harry’s past than she had 
known before. He was al- 
most without relatives. 
His mother had died while 
he was in college. He had 
a brother who was off roam- 
ing somewhere—not a bad 
sort, but he had none of 
Harry’s steadiness. Harry 
had been a high-school and 
college hero. The town 
knew that he could have 
done better outside; they 
knew that Harry liked his 
own people and had come 
back to them; the town 
was flattered and appreci- 
ative. Jane saw it in their 
faces, in their attitudes, as 
she came into brief con- 
tact with them. 


CLAY’S MOCKING EYES 

INFORMED HARRY THAT 

NOTHING HAD CHANGED 
BETWEEN THEM. 
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car, inspected the country club, played a 
few rounds of golf with Dolly, until the 
weather grew too cold and raw. She went 
up and down the river highway. Here she 
found contentment, secluded as true beauty 
but never lonely. Here she began to think 
again. 

There were some things she missed—her 
job, her friends, the theater, principally; 
but there were so many things here to com- 
pensate. It was a different world, and she 
a different person. She had never lived so 
deeply, so completely, so overflowingly as 


oe 


in these months. One day, moved by a 
surge of.feeling, she traveled a new road, in- 
quiring as she went; and when Harry left 
his office that afternoon, his wife was wait- 
ing to bring him home. His pleasure, his 
pride before the other men, made her see 
what this meant to him. The coal had 
always been something of a black shadow 
between them. Now he askéd her if she 
would like to make a trip inside. Her eyes, 
still full of the joy of that day and eve- 
ning, said that she really wanted to. 

It was bright adventure, getting ready for 
the trip, something of a 
ceremony, tingling with 
the presence of danger. 
Men did go into the mines 
every day, and miners 
were as commonplace as 
men who went to sea; but 
some men were lost at sea, 
and some men did not re- 
turn from the mines. They 
laughed as they tried to 
find overalls to fit. The 
safety-toed shoes found 
for Jane were sizes too 


ra large, and so heavy that 


her smart stride became a 
ludicrous shuffle. It was 
easier, because of her hair, 
to find a safety helmet, 
with its electric torch fed 
from the battery that 
hung from a belt at her 
waist. Heavy goggles com- 
pleted the transformation. 
Nobody would have ever 
taken this person for Jane 
Howarth. 

They were going in on 
the man trip at three 
o’clock when the men were 
changing shifts. The word 
passed that she was Dr. 
Harry’s wife. They stared 
less, Jane thought, than 
any group of men might 
be expected to stare at a 
lone woman. They were 
respectful; she told Harry 
that they were younger 
and more intelligent-look- 
ing than she had expected. 

He was pleased: “Tell 
me any other things which 
strike you as interesting. 
A fresh viewpoint might 
see things I would miss.” 

“Your viewpoint should 
be fresh enough.” 

“Once I go in, it seems 
that I have never done 
anything else. The power 
of early habit, I suppose. 
Well, here we go. Don’t 
pop your head up too 
far.” 

The little motor began 
to pull, and the string of 
low steel cars headed for 
the black opening into the 
mine. The cars went in- 
side, started down-grade. 
The speed increased, and 
the cars roared until talk- 
ing was difficult. Jane 
searched for Harry’s fin- 
gers, smiled, looked quiet- 
ly toward the other men 
in the car. If they saw, 
they made no sign. 
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Jane was not afraid. This was not her 
idea of a mine. The roof was smoothly 
treated with what Harry had told her was 
gunnite. It kept the place clean and helped 
to prevent falls. There were lights at inter- 
vals, and occasional openings where she saw 
men standing. It was exactly like riding in 
a subway, the same roof, the same speed, 
the same roar, but not quite so dusty. She 
shouted this at Harry, and he smiled. She 
knew he was enjoying having her with him, 
showing her the thing that was the other 
half of his life. 

A sign told them they were one mile in. 
The pace eased; the cars stopped. Some 
of the men got out, disappeared silently 
into the various lighted passages; others 
went on with the cars. Harry talked for a 
few minutes with the dispatcher stationed 
at this point. 

It was all quiet now, calm and pleasant, 
commonplace as the basement of a depart- 
ment-store, except that the air seemed 
much better. The light was adequate but 
not bright. They might have been on a 
narrow deserted street on an early spring 
evening. Harry told her that the tempera- 
ture was around sixty degrees, that it never 
varied more than five degrees, winter or 
summer, that this was one reason miners 
liked their work. 

He opened a wide wooden door, like the 
door of a barn, closed it after her, ex- 
plained that these doors, in strategic po- 
sitions, governed the flow of air in the 
mine, kept it fresh and healthful. The 
roof here was lower. Harry stooped quite 
a bit; and she knew, now, where that in- 
clination in his posture came from. Jane 
had to bend her head a little. The light 
was dimmer here, and for the first time 
she found use for her electric torch. 

“This wire is charged,’ he told her, 
pointing to a cable overhead. ‘Don’t touch 
it. That’s where the power comes from.” 


“THEY walked along for about a hundred 
yards. A motor was in their path, 
and they backed against the wall, while 
cars were switched back and forth. The 
noise was raucous. The brakeman made his 
signals with sharp whistles. They did not 
talk. These were the first humans Jane had 
seen since the men had all disappeared. It 
began to seem eerie and less common. 

The motor was stopped, and they squeezed 
past it, and went through another big door. 
There was noise ahead, growing louder as 
they approached. 

They entered a room about fifteen yards 
wide and five yards deep. Men were 
putting up posts to support the roof. The 
noise came from a machine which was 
cutting into the face of the coal, cutting 
a wide arc near the ground, an arc 
which would encircle the place. The one 
operator with his two assistants wore short- 
sleeved heavy undershirts, and were sweat- 
ing. They looked at Jane, but they did 
not speak. They made no waste motions. 

This, Harry said against the noise, was 
the “face.” Jane thought it was well-named. 
It was the face of the primitive. Here were 
men and machines, a mile underground, 
hacking at virgin coal, rock and slate which 
had lain there undisturbed. It was no won- 
der that the earth sometimes struck back. 

“They cut above and below the vein of 
coal,” Harry said, “then bore holes and 
charge them with powder. When the charge 
goes off, these ridges will permit the coal 
to expand.” (Please turn to page 81) 
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Zermatt, Switzerland 
July 14th. 


ARY, my Own: 
But I am quite as impatient as you for our meeting in 
London! I can forgive your complaining at my week’s de- 


lay in reaching England (and you, my darling). I must also beg 
you to try to understand. 

My instructorship at the university next fall (as you should 
know) depends on the results of my field work here witk Dr. Bel- 
knap. The doctor, besides being one of the great paleontologists of 
the world, is also a martinet: I scarcely dcre offend him by asking 
leave at this time. 

Why? Because my field class must bring down results from snow 
line. How could I foresee that the quartz vein I discovered in June 
—the vein which threw Dr. Belknap into such ecstasies—would 
vanish under a morain? When I wrote that wild horses could not 
hold me back from joining you, when I persuaded you to take your 
vacation these July weeks, I had counted on winning my freedom 
by tracing that quartz vein to its.source. 

Would that work and romance might more often jibe in this 
practical world! Now I must gain that freedom—and Dr. Belknap’s 
approval—with some other discovery. 

I know we had planned to meet at the Thackeray Hotel on the 
eighth of July; I can sense your disappointment at arriving in 
Southampton, to find only a cable awaiting you, not an ardent 
fiancé. It is unfortunate that finances do not 
permit your coming on to Zermatt. Our field 
work is being done at two thousand meters, 
but I might be able to steal a few hours for 
you on Sundays..... 


There were pages more, in neat typescript: 
these Mary could not bring herself to re-read. 
Owen must have had quite a tussle with that 


letter, she reflected: she could almost see his Adam’s apple bob, as 
he slipped in that parenthetical “darling.” She had loved Owen 
since the age of six, when she had bitten his hand for stealing pears 
from the tree in her Brooklyn back-yard. Now she was nearer 
thirty than she cared to admit, although she still looked a bright- 
eyed twenty-five; Owen had grown into an owlish young man who 
took the final steps toward a doctorate in geology on the flanks of 
the Matterhorn. His devotion to her, and his work, was unques- 
tioned; they were to be married this fall, when he received his uni- 
versity assignment. They could just manage the money end, if 
she kept her job in high school. 

He had been slaving in Switzerland since spring; they were to 
have had their first pre-nuptial holiday together in July England. 
Their first really free moment beyond the prying eyes of relatives. 
No more escapes to the corner movie, the cold benches of the Mu- 
seum; she had seen herself feeding the swans in St. James Park, 
while Owen read Byron on the bank beside her. But Dr. Belknap 
had quite firmly quashed that... . 

She leaned hard against the tour counter at the American Ex- 
press, just managing to down the lump in her throat. Outside, 
dank clouds, that seemed one with the roof-tops, wept for her 
copiously. The raindrops danced on the pavements of the hay- 
market; she had made the mistake of walking up from the Under- 
ground, so her new tweed suit steamed; her feet, Baedeker-weary 
in new suéde pumps, felt like two discouraged sponges. 

Mary had passed six grim days alone in London. She had seen 
three changings of the guard; being, like many Americans, a loyal 
subject of the king, she had been awed by the Tower Jewels. She 
had had tea alone at the Savoy, a slice from the round in the 
ladies’ dining-room at Simpson’s, a kidney pie in Dickens’ seat at the 
Cheshire Cheese. She had taken busses to Shakespeare and Wind- 
sor, Limehouse and Hampstead Heath. In the evenings, she hac 
written almost two hundred postcards; and as she knew no one 
in all the London phone-book, had gone to bed at ten. 

And now she leaned against the tour 
counter in the American Express, wishing 
she were weak enough to burst into tears. 
Perhaps one of the motherly Iowan souls 
who buzzed over the mail near-by would 
notice and comfort her. 

A voice at her elbow brought her back 
to reality; the clerk, passing her a neat 
book of tickets. Mary took it with a wan 
smile. After all, she had ordered this 
tour reservation before going downstairs 


for her mail; it was hardly fair to explain 
that she planned to spend tomorrow in 
bed with a headache. Mechanically she 
paid one pound ten; mechanically she 
stepped out to the rain-pelted sidewalk 
just in time to board a bus. 


“DON'T LEAVE ME, MARY, 

HE BEGGED. "'LONDON AT 

NIGHT IS NO FIT PLACE 

FOR AN UNPROTECTED 
GIRL TO BE." 
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On the upper deck, she defiantly lit a cigarette, slapped powder 
on her damp nose. Let him chip rocks till he died under an 
avalanche, see if she cared! Were her eyes really streaming now, 
or was it only the rain on the bus window? The curve of Regent 
Street flowed by, an expensive blur of gray proud shops. On her 
first day in London—when Owen’s letters still held out hope of 
reunion—she had bought him a malacca stick in Regent Street; she 
must have loved him then, to do so foolishly tender a thing with 
her meager funds. Oxford Circus, now—why did much of London, 
with its neon lights and cheap-jack stores, look so like a back 
street in Brooklyn? 

But such thoughts were sacrilege. .. . And she was really crying 
now, her jumpy mind melting in a well of self-pity. It could have 
been so lovely. It could have been all her literature come true— 
if only she had had some one to share it with. 

Her hand, groping in her handbag for a match, closed over the 
book of tickets. Another tour; another day of aching calves, and 
postcards; a day with the king-makers. Paddington Station, 9:05; 
Trevistane Spa, 10:41; the ruins of Wycliffe Abbey, Leicester 
Common, the Old Mill, lunch at the Shepherd’s Rest. Mary shud- 
dered faintly. And yet, with Owen beside her to burnish her his- 
tory, Owen with his sarcasm for all things British that so infuriated 
her—yes, even that acerb pedantry would be manna from heaven 
now. 

Trevistane Castle, at noon; a personally conducted tour of 
manse and gardens. Perhaps by then she would be too tired to 
mind anything. If not, she could always bite her Baedeker to keep 
down a scream. 
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Gu got down from the bus as the rain stopped. There was 
- even a wan sheen of sun over the British Museum, as she turned 
— into Great Russell Street. An accordion skirled from a pub; the 
nice young man who ran the wine-dive next to her hotel gave her 
the cheery British smile he always saved for her when she came 
in wearily for her five o’clock scone. 

Today she was too desperate to turn in at his doorway. Twenty 
aching steps more, and the lobby of her hotel, respectable as an 
antimacassar, received her gravely. She found herself, without 
conscious transition, flat on her bed, her shoes off. She felt she 
must do something definite, or die. 
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MARY LEANED AGAINST THE COUNTER AT THE AMERICAN EXPRESS, JUST MANAGING TO DOWN THE LUMP IN HER THROAT. 


What she eventually did was spend the best part of another 
pound on a cable to Zermatt. 


COME AT ONCE TAKING NEXT BOAT HOME IF YOU REFUSE TELL DR. B. 
TO GO JUMP IN GLACIER I NEED YOU I LOVE YOU 


Not that the last three words were strictly true at the moment, 
but— 

The rubberneck had just turned into an avenue of elms blond 
with sunlight. Wedged firmly in the back seat between Dr. Al- 
pheus Sanford, Seattle dentist, and Dr. Sanford’s pneumatic wife, 
Mary ripped the cable to bits—the cable that read: 


YOUR CABLE AMAZES AND PERTURBS ME HOPED LAST LETTER MADE MY 
POSITION CLEAR STOP LEAVING THIS WORK MEANS LOSING MY CAREER 
IF YOU CANNOT SEE THAT YOU CAN SEE NOTHING STOP ALL MY LOVE 
DARLING MARY ONLY TRY TO BE STRONG AND AWAIT YOUR OWEN 


Chin up, she cast the shreds of her love to the flawless morning. 
It did seem incredible, that a thing so sacred could die so painless- 
ly. Again she felt she should cry a little; yet here she was, in her 
best gray traveling-suit with the beige silk blouse—leaning forward, 
almost eager for a glimpse of Trevistane Castle. In fact, she could 
not recall when she had felt so reckless, so emancipated—or so 
frightened at her own contradictory emotions. 

“We are now approaching one of the oldest estates in Middle- 
sex,” said the megaphone up front. “The north wing dates from 
the reign of Henry the First, in the Twelfth Century; the yews are 
said to have been planted by William Rufus, son of the Conqueror. 
We are at this moment crossing the deer-park; it is used by the 
present Earl of Trevistane as a running-ground for rabbits.” 

“What became of the deer?” asked the lady with the notebook. 

The guide cleared his throat, as guides will all over the world 
when their flow of rhetoric is interrupted. ‘Is that a fair question, 
madame? Perhaps they died from want of grass; or perhaps the 
present Earl sold them to the zoo. You will see the ancient tryst- 
ing-well on your right—” 

On the left, the crack of a gunshot caused everyone to stop lis- 
tening. A man in grass-stained tweeds, a claret-faced man with 
the head and shoulders of a St. Bernard, his white hair untidy as 
a nightmare, rose up from a hawthorne copse at the roadside, 
blazed up at them with blue English rage in his eyes. Four dead 
hares hung by a boon-doggle round his neck; a smoking shotgun 
still lay on his shoulder. “As the Lord is my witness,” shouted 
this apparition at the rubberneck, “Some day I'll start on you!” 


Three ladies screamed faintly. The bus rocked round the curve. 
“The present Earl,” said the megaphone. 

“Probably shooting his dinner,” sneered Mrs. Sanford. ‘They 
do say he’s too broke to pay his taxes. If we didn’t come here in 
droves to gape at his armor and delphiniums, he’d be on the town 
—instead of painting it red.” 

“Looked too old to do much hell-bending,” said the Doctor. 

“With his. complexion? That kind live down a dozen strokes, 
and come back for more.” 

But Mary scarcely heard. Gray in their ivy, proud in the morn- 
ing, the towers of Trevistane had just risen above the screen of 
yews. She caught her breath sharply; it was her England at last, 
unspoiled by labels: perfect as a trumpet call at Hastings, wicked 
as a Tudor, debonair as a Stuart. The bus stopped at a stairway 
flanked by deep box hedges; even Dr. Sanford was silent as they 
climbed toward the postern gate. A white peacock ran screaming 
before the barbarian invasion. 

“The castle guide will take over here,” announced the mega- 
phone. ‘Postcards may be purchased only at the entrance, where 
you left your cameras. The bus leaves this spot in forty minutes.” 

“Forty minutes are all too short to review the pageant that has 
passed through these doors,” said the young man who now ap- 
peared on the stair-head. “But I shall do my poor best to make 
that pageant live and breathe again for you.” 

He had said this with the insouciance of a clever parrot; now he 
stood smiling down on Mary, whose enthusiasm had outdistanced 
the herd by several paces. He seemed very blond, very tall, with 
the sort of smile that takes young men far in this wicked world— 
such an infectious smile, she could not be sure if he was handsome 
or not. Certainly, in his old brown coat and cigarette-pitted slacks, 
he was one of the shabbiest young men she had ever seen. “If the 
lady who hurries panting to meet history will lead the way,” he 
said gravely, ‘‘we shall proceed to the haunted gallery.” 


‘Puey entered a corridor wine-colored from a light diffused 
through tall Norman windows. The sun faded into mulled gloom 
at the far end; here the human sheep paused, open-mouthed. “At 
this precise spot, if we are very quiet,” said the shepherd, “we may 
sometimes hear the ghost of Henry walking.” 

No one spoke, and only Dr. Sanford snickered. Mary strained 
her ears, waiting for a whisper from the Twelfth Century. It 
came, faint as the wind among the cobwebs in the groined ceiling— 
the young man’s voice, close to her ear. “Please say you hear 
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SHE HAD PASSED SIX GRIM DAYS ALONE IN LONDON. 


something,” he begged. “Even though J never have. It helps the 
tour so much.” 

“But I did,’ Mary whispered. “I heard him pass between us. 
He sounded like the friendliest ghost in the world.” She spoke 
aloud. “Some one’s walking down there, where it’s dark. I heard 
slippers on the flagstones.”’ 

“So did I,” cried the lady with the notebook. 

“And I,” said the lady milliner from Boston. 

“Me too,” agreed the section-boss from Detroit, nervously shift- 
ing his cigar. 

“Let’s get the hell out of here,” said Dr. Sanford. 

“We now climb to the council hall,” said their guide, opening 
another door—and giving Mary a hand over the sill. 

They ascended a stair, still leading the flock by a good half- 
dozen paces. His stride was long and agile; she*stayed with it 
really panting a little now. “How did I do?” 

“Splendidly. Forgive my impudence?” 

“T loved it,” she said, not at all rationally. 

“Shouldn’t have dared ask, except for your manner as you came 
in. So completely alive. Rather felt you wouldn’t fail me.” 

It was quite dark on the stair, but now she knew he was hand- 
some. She also knew that for the first time in more than twenty- 
eight years her course was unpredictable. “How long have you 
worked here?” she asked. 

“Practically forever.” 

“Then you’re a local boy?” 

“Rather. Farm, when I’m not conducting parties. We have 
the most magnificent truck-garden in the lower moat. Supply 
every hotel at the Spa. That’s why old John was shooting rabbits 
as you drove up. They eat the cabbage.” 

“Old John? You mean the Earl?” 

“None other. Did he frighten you too badly?” 

“Aren’t you rather disrespectful to your employer?” 

“Very. Do you mind?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite English.” 

“Sorry—but I’d much prefer to be an American like yourself. 
I adore you all. Subscribe to your tabloids; never miss one of 
your flicks. You’re so brave—so positive where you’re going.” 

“Only in the movies.” 

“Don’t disillusion this wide-eyed farmer-boy. He refuses to 
listen.” He gave her that smile—and they stood aside to let the 
sheep flow into a great hall bristling with knights. More win- 
dows opened on the purr of a water-wheel, the sheen of a little 
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river sleepy in the summer heat-haze. Mary found herself in an 
embrasure beside her guide; already that seemed astoundingly 
natural. Natural, too, that the sheep should group below in a 
respectful semicircle, 

“We are standing in the council-hall and dining-room,” he said, 
giving them his professional voice. ‘Edward the Second supped 
here on his way to Kenilworth. Elizabeth and Leicester have 
danced beneath these rafters. From the windows you have a mag- 
nificent view of the hunting preserves created after the Peasants’ 
War. In fact, were it a bit less hazy, you could see as far as the Spa, 
and I might point out the Shepherd’s Rest, where you are all 
lunching.” He stepped right into the window-frame, drawing 
Mary closer with a look, giving her his own voice, another whis- 
per. “All but you, my confederate. You are lunching with me.” 


ND she did—on a stone terrace down the river, far removed 
from rubbernecks. Shamelessly she had dodged her party, 
waiting for him just beyond the drawbridge, mildly shocked when he 
had trundled across it in a mustard-colored Morris roadster. And 
now her mind, still swimming in the wine of a Norman dream, re- 
fused to awaken to the fact that she had been picked up in per- 
fect but penniless English—though he had paid for the lunch; the 
fact that she had not the remotest idea how to find the railroad 
station that waited like sanctuary—or adventure’s end—beyond 
the murmur of these willows. The more pertinent fact that his 
hand—a brown lean hand that had undoubtedly cupped many a 
tourist florin—had just closed over hers, and she had yet to escape. 
“Aren’t you having a rather long luncheon-hour?” she asked, 
astonished that this voice could still be her own. 

“Hardly. It’s only four.” 

“But you'll surely be fired.” 

“Don’t remind me: just let me go on wondering how you could 
ever happen to be sitting across this table—from me.” 

She escaped firmly—so far as the hand was concerned. “I sup- 
pose you select one ewe from each flock. We were quite a large 
flock; I’m flattered.” 

“Do believe me: you are my first offense.” 

“Only I’m not offended.” 

“Then tell me what made you come.” 

“Tf you hadn’t asked me,” said Mary, surprising herself anew, 
“Td have asked you myself. Because you talk about something 
besides Terre Haute and how bad English food is, and how much 
it costs second class from London to Oxford. Heaven help you, 
you're the first person I’ve really talked to since I left Brooklyn.” 

“Brooklyn. Isn’t it a place where your Underground goes to 
bed?” 

“T happen to live there. 
they won’t admit it.” 

“Granted. I still can’t imagine you being lonesome.” 

“Another reason I'm lunching with you. Because you think I’m 
so different from what I really am.” 

“Mary Bardall,” he said thoughtfully. ‘Nice. I was afraid 
you'd be called Peg or Marge. Most American girls seem to be.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Gibbons. Alan Gibbons. Depressing, what?” 

“T wonder why you say that.” 

“Because I’m nothing. A squatter in a ruin, living on tips and 
turnips.” 

“You must tell me what you really do.” 

“T have. Grow into a turnip for thirty years.” 

“You look nearer twenty.” 

“Because only life shows in the face.” He smiled candidly 
a his attitude. ‘You too are older than your face.” 

“ ges.” 

“Only your life has been beautiful—sheltered, singing with 
youth. American girls never really grow old, do they?” 

“Mr. Gibbons, just who and what d’you think I am?” 

“You might cal! me Alan.” 

“Well, Alan, I’m not a movie actress or a banker’s daughter. 
My hair is naturally red, and I’m alone in England. Now tell me 
what you imagined.” 

“That an unwise but indulgent family has permitted you to 
go abroad to forget an unhappy love-affair.” 

“That’s real clairvoyance.” 

“You're still rich—though not enormously. You were graduated 
from a young ladies’ academy with moderate honors, dance bril- 
liantly, flirt dangerously. Until you met me in King Henry’s gate, 
you were most utterly bored with England and yourself.” 

Mary rose firmly. “I must make my train.” 

“Exactly.” He rose with her. “That’s what the boat-house down 
there is for. I am punting you downstream to Trevistane Spa. 
With luck, you'll have a whole (Please turn to page 102) 


It’s part of New York, even though 
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BIG BLONDE 


AZEL MORSE was a large, fair wom- 
an of the type that incites some men 
when they use the word blonde to 

click their tongues and wag their heads 
roguishly. She prided herself upon her 
small feet and suffered for her vanity, 
boxing them in snub-toed, high-heeled slip- 
pers of the shortest bearable size. The 
curious things about her were her hands, 
strange terminations to the flabby white OF THE 
arms splattered with pale tan spots—long, 

quivering hands with deep and convex 

nails. She should not have disfigured them with little jewels. 

She was not a woman given to recollections. At her middle 
thirties, her old days were a blurred and flickering sequence, an 
imperfect film, dealing with the actions of strangers. 

In her twenties, after the deferred death of a hazy widowed 
mother, she had been employed as a model in a wholesale dress 
establishment—it was still the day of the big woman, and she 
was then prettily colored and erect and high-breasted. Her job 


“OH, WHAT A PEACH YOU HAD," SHE USED TO 
I'D DIE, THE WAY YOU KEPT 
ASKING THE WAITER TO DANCE WITH YOU." 


SAY. “I THOUGHT 
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was not onerous, and she met numbers 
of men and spent numbers of evenings with 
them, laughing at their jokes and telling 
them she loved their neckties. Men liked 
her, and she took it for granted that the 
liking of many men was a desirable thing. 
Popularity seemed to her to be worth all 
the work that had to be put into its achieve- 
ment. Men liked you because you were 
fun, and when they liked you they took you 
out, and there you were. So, and successful- 
ly, she was fun. She was a good sport. 
Men like a good sport. 

No other form of diversion, simpler or more complicated, drew 
her attention. She never pondered if she might not be better oc- 
cupied doing something else. Her ideas, or, better, her acceptances, 
ran right along with those of the other substantially built blondes 
in whom she found her friends. 

When she had been working in the dress establishment some 
years, she met Herbie Morse. He was thin, quick, attractive, 


MONTH 


with shifting lines about his shiny brown eyes, and a habit of fierce- 
ly biting at the skin around his finger nails. He drank largely; she 
found that entertaining. Her habitual greeting to him was an 
allusion to his state of the previous night. 

“Oh, what a peach you had,” she used to say, through her easy 
laughter. “I thought I’d die, the way you kept asking the waiter 
to dance with you.” 

She liked him immediately upon their meeting. She was enor- 
mously amused at his fast, slurred sentences, his interpolations of 
apt phrases from vaudeville acts and comic strips; she thrilled 
at the feel of his lean arm tucked firm beneath the sleeve of her 
coat; she wanted to touch the wet, flat surface of his hair. He was 
as promptly drawn to her. They were married six weeks after 
they had met. 

She was delighted at the idea of being a bride; coquetted with 
it, played upon it. Other offers of marriage she had had, and not 
a few of them; but it happened that they were all from stout, 
serious men who had visited the dress establishment as buyers: 
men from Des Moines and Houston and Chicago and, in her 
phrase, even funnier places. There was always something im- 
mensely comic to her in the thought of living elsewhere than 
New York. She could not regard as serious, proposals that she 
share a Western residence. 

She wanted to be married. She was nearing thirty now, and 
she did not take the years well. She spread and softened, and 
her darkening hair turned her to inexpert dabblings with peroxide. 
There were times when she had little flashes of fear about her 
job. And she had had a couple of thousand evenings of being a 
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good sport among her male acquaintances. She had come to be 
more conscientious than spontaneous about it. 

Herbie earned enough, and they took a little apartment far up- 
town. There was a Mission-furnished dining-room with a hang- 
ing central light globed in liver-colored glass; in the living-room 
were an “over-stuffed suite,’ a Boston fern and a reproduction 
of the Henner “Magdalene” with the red hair and the blue drap- 
eries; the bedroom was in gray enamel and old rose, with Herbie’s 
photograph on Hazel’s dressing-table, and Hazel’s likeness on 
Herbie’s chest of drawers. 


HE cooked—and she was a good cook—and marketed and 

chatted with the delivery boys and the colored laundress. She 
loved the flat; she loved her life; she loved Herbie. In the first 
months of their marriage, she gave him all the passion she was 
ever to know. 

. She had not realized how tired she was. It was a delight, a new 
game, a holiday, to give up being a good sport. If her head ached 
or her arches throbbed, she complained piteously, babyishly. If 
her mood was quiet, she did not talk. If tears came to her eyes, 
she let them fall. 

She fell readily into the habit of tears during the first year of 
her marriage. Even in her good-sport days, she had been known 
to weep lavishly and disinterestedly on occasion. Her behavior 
at the theater was a standing joke. She could weep at anything in 
a play—tiny garments, love both unrequited and mutual, seduction, 
purity, faithful servitors, wedlock. the triangle. 


“There goes Haze,” her friends would say. ‘“She’s off again.” 


A veritable American classic is this unforgetable story 


by DOROTHY PARKER 
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Wedded and relaxed, she poured her tears freely. To her who 
had laughed so much, crying was delicious. All sorrows became 
her sorrows; she was Tenderness. She would cry long and softly 
over newspaper accounts of kidnaped babies, deserted wives, unem- 
ployed men, strayed cats, heroic dogs. Even when the paper was 
no longer before her, her mind revolved upon these things, and 
the drops slipped rhythmically over her plump cheeks. 

“Honestly,” she would say to Herbie, “all the sadness there is 
in the world, when you stop to think about it!” 

“Yeah,” Herbie would say. 

She missed nobody. The old crowd, the people who had brought 
her and Herbie together, dropped from their lives, lingeringly at 
first. When she thought of this at all, it was only to consider it 
fitting. This was marriage. This was peace. 

But the thing was that Herbie was not amused. 


FoR a time he had enjoyed being alone with her. He found the 
voluntary isolation novel and sweet. Then it palled with a fero- 
cious suddenness. It was as if one night, sitting with her in the 
steam-heated living-room, he would ask no more; and the next 
night he was through and done with the whole thing. 

He became annoyed by her misty melancholies. At first, when 
he came home to find her softly tired and moody, he kissed her 
neck and patted her shoulder and begged her to tell her Herbie 
what was wrong. She loved that. But time slid by, and he found 
that there was never anything really, personally, the matter. 

“Ah, for God’s sake,” he would say, “crabbing again! All 
right, sit here and crab your head off. I’m going out.” 

And he would slam out of the flat and come back late and drunk. 

She was completely bewildered by what happened to their mar- 
riage. First they were lovers, and then, it seemed without transi- 
tion, they were enemies. She never understood it. 

There were longer and longer intervals between his leaving his 
office and his arrival at the apartment. She went through agonies 
of picturing him run over and bleeding, dead and covered with a 
sheet. Then she lost her fears for his safety and grew sullen 
and wounded. When a person wanted to be with a person, he 
came as soon as possible. She desperately wanted him to want 
to be with her; her own hours only marked the time till he would 
come. It was often nearly nine o’clock before he came home to 
dinner. Always he had had many drinks, and their effect would 
die in him, leaving him loud and querulous and bristling for 
affronts. 

He was too nervous, he said, to sit and do nothing for an eve- 
ning. He boasted, probably not in all truth, that he had never 
read a book in his life. 

“What am I expected to do—sit around this dump on my tail 
all night?” he would ask, rhetorically. And again he would slam 
out. 

She did not know what to do. 
She could not meet him. 

She fought him furiously. A terrific domesticity had come upon 
her, and she would bite and scratch to guard it. She wanted what 
she called “a nice home.” She wanted a sober, tender husband, 
prompt at dinner, punctual at work. She wanted sweet, comforting 
evenings. The idea of intimacy with other men was terrible to 
her; the thought that Herbie might be seeking entertainment in 
other women set her frantic. 

It seemed to her that almost everything she read—novels from 
the drug-store lending library, magazine stories, women’s pages 
in the papers—dealt with wives who lost their husbands’ love. 
She could bear those, at that, better than accounts of neat, com- 
panionable marriage and living happily ever after. 

She was frightened. Several times when Herbie came home 
in the evening, he found her determinedly dressed—she had had 
to alter those of her clothes that were not new, to make them 
fasten—and rouged. 

“Let’s go wild tonight, what do you say?” she would hail him. 
“A person’s got lots of time to hang around and do nothing when 
they’re dead.” 

So they would go out, to chop-houses and the less expensive 
cabarets. But it turned out badly. She could no longer find 
amusement in watching Herbie drink. She could not laugh at 
his whimsicalities, she was so tensely counting his indulgences. 
And she was unable to keep back her remonstrances—‘‘Ah, come 
on, Herb, you’ve had enough, haven’t you? You'll feel some- 
thing terrible in the morning.” 

He would be immediately enraged. 
crab, crab, that was. all she ever did. 


She could not manage him. 


All right, crab; crab, crab, 
What a lousy sport she 


ED WAS HER PARTICULAR FRIEND. HE STAKED HER WHEN 


was! There would be scenes, and one or the other of them would 
rise and stalk out in fury... . 

She could not recall the definite day that she started drink- 
ing, herself. There was nothing separate about her days. Like 
drops upon a window-pane, they ran together and trickled away. 
She had been married six months, then a year, then three years. 

She had never needed to drink, formerly. She could sit for 
most of a night at a table where the others were imbibing earnestly 
and never droop in looks or spirits, nor be bored by the doings 
of those about her. If she took a cocktail, it was so unusual as to 
cause twenty minutes or so of jocular comment. But now anguish 
was in her. Frequently, after a quarrel, Herbie would stay out for 
the night, and she could not learn from him where the time had 
been spent. Her heart felt tight and sore in her breast, and her 
mind turned like an electric fan. 

She hated the taste of liquor. Gin, plain or in mixtures, made 
her promptly sick. After experiment, she found that Scotch 
whisky was best for her. She took it without water, because that 
was the quickest way to its effect. 

Herbie pressed it on her. He was glad to see her drink. They 
both felt it might restore her high spirits, and their good times 
together might again be possible. 

“Atta girl!” he would approve her. 
baby.” 

But it brought them no nearer. When she drank with him, 
there would be a little while of gayety, and then, strangely without 
beginning, they would be in a wild quarrel. They would wake in 
the morning not sure what it had all been about, foggy as to what 
had been said and done, but each deeply injured and bitterly 
resentful. There would be days of vengeful silence. 


“Let’s see you get boiled, 


a 


So 
_ 


THEY ALL PLAYED POKER; SAT NEXT HER AND OCCASIONALLY RUBBED HIS KNEE AGAINST HERS DURING THE GAME, 


There had been a time when they had made up their quarrels, 
usually in bed. There would be kisses and little names and as- 
surances of fresh starts... . “Oh, it’s going to be great now, 
Herb. We'll have swell times. Iwasa crab. I guess I must have 
been tired. But everything’s going to be swell. You'll see.” 

Now there were no gentle reconciliations. They resumed friend- 
ly relations only in the brief magnanimity caused by liquor, be- 
fore more liquor drew them into new battles. The scenes became 
more violent. There were shouted invectives and pushes, and some- 
times sharp slaps. Once she had a black eye. Herbie was hor- 
rified next day at sight of it. He did not go to work; he followed 
her about, suggesting remedies and heaping dark blame on him- 
self. But after they had had a few drinks—‘“to pull themselves 
together”—she made so many wistful references to her bruise 
that he shouted at her and rushed out and was gone for two days. 

Each time he left the place in a rage, he threatened never to 
come back. She did not believe him; nor did she consider sep- 
aration. Somewhere in her head or her heart was the lazy, nebulous 
hope that things would change and she and Herbie settle sud- 
denly into soothing married life. Here were her home, her furni- 
ture, her husband, her station. She summoned no alternatives. 

She could no longer bustle and potter. She had no more vicari- 
ous tears; the hot drops she shed were for herself. She walked 
ceaselessly about the rooms, her thoughts running mechanically 
round and round Herbie. In those days began the hatred of be- 
ing alone that she was never to overcome. You could be by your- 
self when things were all right; but when you were blue, you got 
the howling horrors. 

She commenced drinking alone, little short drinks all through 
the day. It was only with Herbie that alcohol made her nervous 


and quick in offense. Alone, it blurred sharp things for her. She 
lived in a haze of it. Her life took on a dreamlike quality. Noth- 
ing was astonishing. 

A Mrs, Martin moved into the flat across the hall. She was 
a great blonde woman of forty, a promise in looks of what Mrs. 
Morse was to be. They made acquaintance, quickly became in- 
separable. Mrs. Morse spent her days in the opposite apartment. 
They drank together, to brace themselves after the drinks of the 
nights before. 


HE never confided her troubles about Herbie to Mrs. Martin. 
The subject was too bewildering to her to find comfort in talk. 
She let it be assumed that her husband’s business kept him much 
away. It was not regarded as important; husbands, as such, played 
but shadowy parts in Mrs, Martin’s circle. 

Mrs. Martin had no visible spouse; you were left to decide for 
yourself whether he was or was not dead. She had an admirer, 
Joe, who came to see her almost nightly. Often he brought sev- 
eral friends with him—‘the Boys,” they were called. The Boys 
were big, red good-humored men, perhaps forty-five, perhaps fifty. 
Mrs. Morse was glad of invitations to join the parties—Herbie was 
scarcely ever at home at night now. If he did come home, she 
did not visit Mrs. Martin. An evening alone with Herbie meant 
inevitably a quarrel, yet she would stay with him. There was 
always her thin and wordless idea that maybe, this night, things 
would begin to be all right. 

The Boys brought plenty of liquor along with them whenever 
they came to Mrs. Martin’s. Drinking with them, Mrs. Morse 
became lively and good-natured and audacious. She was quickly 
popular. When she had drunk enough (Please turn to page 75) 


PERHAPS, SHE TOLD HERSELF, 
SHE REALLY WAS AFRAID — NOT 
OF COMMUNISTS OR THIEVES 
OR SICKNESS, BUT OF LIVING 
OUL HER LIFE IN THis 
LONELY CHINESE ~ OWN 


. 
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yet she was awake again, suddenly and 

for no reason. The house was still. 
There was nothing wrong. But sleep was 
snapped off as sharply as though there had 
been a scream in her ears. She was even 
breathing too quickly. But there had been no 
noise at all. Her own heart had waked her 
again. 

She turned softly and lay watching the pale 
gray squares of the windows opened into the 
night. Their blankness was broken only oc- 
casionally by the waving branches of the 
willow trees outside. The long black shadows 
they made against the white of the moonlight 
passed over her as she lay in bed, and circled 
and twisted so that, for all they were so 
familiar, she sometimes found herself shudder- 
ing at their snakelike movement. Denis lay in 
the shade of the space between the windows, 
and at this hour of the night seemed not to 
exist in life at all. He lay apart in his own bed, 
a figure remote from her thinking and her 
feeling. Had he been more in the light, possi- 
bly her eyes falling on him might have recalled 
him to her conscious mind; but as it was, he 
was in the dark, and she could see him, when 
she tried, only as a low mound beneath the 
covers, with a darker spot where his head lay. 

Now she could hear small noises; and each 
one coming in the windows seemed magnified 
to thousandfold intensity. On the stillness of 
the night a sound which would not have been 
heard in the:normal murmur of the day be- 
came almost unbearably loud to her. Some- 
times she thought it was just that even after 
two years she was still not entirely used to the 
Orient, with its hordes of people pouring out 
into the streets from overcrowded houses—the 
openness of every natural sound to any ear. 
Perhaps, she told herself, she really was afraid 
—not of communists or thieves or sickness— 
but of living out her life here: afraid of going 
on and on, year upon year, in this lonely inland 
Chinese town. Always there was something 
sinister, something overhanging in it for her. 
Surely this was not to be all ,her life? | 

She tried to trace her feeling back to its \ 
source, and see what it was that made her feel \ 
as she did. When she was a child, she had 
never been afraid of things. As a girl she had 
been fearless and romantic; and for that rea- 
son, extending back perhaps into her uncon- 


Rovers lay in her bed. It was not dawn, 
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were at the gate to the compound, and then 
more faintly again until they died away and 
another noise came to take their place. 

She did not enjoy the watchman either; for 
always a bitter kind of mirth came to her— 
the futility of the protection that announced 
itself to the scheming thief by the clatter of 
bamboo sticks—the uselessness of this protec- 
tion in any real danger—the foolhardiness of 
living thus in the heart of China surrounded, 
more or less, by wandering communists and 
bandits. 

Still, she was glad when the watchman had 
made this round and was on his way. At that 
instant the air was torn by the shrieking of 
an engine at the railway station. Rachel 
thought with irritation of how abominable it 
was to have to be so near the station, even 
though when in the daytime as they strolled 
in from a walk in the country, and came upon 
the little station, it gave her a sense of being 
somewhere not entirely cut off from the world. 
The whistles of the great imported engines did 
not intrude upon her in the daytime, but in the 
dead of night, the tearing sound repeated time 
after time as it often was, drove her almost to 
desperation. In the stillness that ensued this 
time she settled herself really to get back to 
sleep, to make an undertaking of it and really 
accomplish it, rather than to lie here foolishly 
like this, wearing herself out over nothing at all. 

She turned her face away from the open 
windows and set herself to think of the book 
she had been reading in the evening; but even 
while she held herself to it, there came slowly 
in upon her consciousness an awareness of a 
growing sound: a chorus of voices beginning 
on a low note and rising higher and higher to a 
strained falsetto key, and ending in a screaming 

minor, came along the street at a rapid rate. 
Every now and then it became more faint and 
then increased again in intensity, until it was 
at the very gate of the compound. Rachel 
knew that it was a group of spirit-callers—that 
some one was dying, and that these people, 
: relatives of the dying man, were out to call his 
spirit back—but knowing what it was did not 


reassure her. She liked the sound no better 
because she knew what it was. The chorus 
passed on down the street, pausing at every 
little alleyway and calling down it to make 
sure the spirit heard, before it went on. 

Well, that was that, and her foolishness 


AN must stop. What sort of a day would she have 


scious self, Denis with his position in the East \)P 
—Denis, fine-featured, artistic, and yet strange- t 
ly with a curious hardness about him, had 

drawn her love to himself. And in these two 

years they had had no very grave or dangerous 
experience among the Chinese, even when his 

work had taken him into places where things 

were uncertain, as it sometimes did. Yet always there was this 
overhanging feeling. .. . 

Lying in the darkness, looking at the gray squares of the win- 
dows Rachel listened to the sounds of the night—a faint temple 
bell humming through the air until her very ears seemed to vibrate 
with the clarity of the sound. She loved the sound in daytime; and 
to step with Denis into a drowsy, sunshiny temple courtyard and 
watch the priests at their singsong prayers gave her a strange sort 
of pleasure; but in the night the single note of the bell recalled 
things she had heard of priests and temples, and had something 
uncanny and sinister about it, and she longed to close out the 
sound. Before it died away, there came the clatter of the watch- 
man’s bamboo sticks beaten one upon the other. In absolute 
rhythm, on and on and on, faintly and then more loudly, until they 
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i] if she spent the night like this—what had 
other days been like? She hoped that Denis 
had not noticed it, but sometimes a distaste 
for everything had carried over into the day, 
and she had risen to a late breakfast, unre- 
freshed, and wondering how long they must 

stay on here, and what ailed her that she was so bad at meeting 

the little irritations of life. 

Perhaps she had counted too much on Denis. But he had not 
failed in any way that she could discern, even to herself. She was 
as much in love with him as she ever was—yet in this midnight 
hour she was always irrevocably alone; and that was why, she 
supposed, she loathed it the more. She could waken Denis, but 
what good would it do? And what a goose she would feel, trying 
to tell him of her tensity at these slight sounds of the night, and 
of this overhanging feeling which came upon her in this black hour 
and seemed to sweep away all the sureties of the day! She could 
not waken him, even accidentally with her tossing, and feel any- 
thing but regret. 

There—the sky was lightening already, (Please turn to page 70) 


Read this magnificent story carefully, and you will hear 
the footsteps of four hundred million Chinese 


ty CORNELIA SPENCER 


MAKE MINE— 


e pO 
America’s greatest hostess tells us what we should 
know but do not know abou: civilized drinking. 


December 5, 1933, an afternoon so still 

that the passers-by could hear the sub- 
dued sobs of the owners of closing speak- 
easies, the sovereign State of Utah dealt a 
coup de grace to Old Man Prohibition. 

There was much celebrating and speech- 
making that night. The celebrants were 
joyfully inarticulate—who wouldn’t have 
been at the sight of a barrel of genuine 
beer?—but the orators spared no metaphors 
in describing what they were pleased to call 
“civilized drinking.” They were predicting 
some marvelous things for the Republic. 

In less than a year, they said, we would 
become a nation as sophisticated in its 
drinking habits as the French and the Ital- 
jans. In less than two years, they promised, 
every American would know more about 
the various table wines than the Armenians 
do about the Turks. In less than three 
years, they guaranteed, a bar-man trying to 
cheat his clients as to the vintage of cham- 
pagne would have as little a chance of suc- 
cess as a Harvard man at a Yale prom. 

I do not recall what especially startling 
change we were supposed to undergo in less 
than four years, but I do know that four 
years are up, and that so far as our drinking 
habits are concerned, we are exactly where 
we were on the night of Repeal. We have 
learned nothing about wines, and worse still, 
we have forgotten what little we used to 
know about strong liquor. 


NOUR years ago, on the afternoon of 


In the darkest days of Prohibition we 
were at least afraid, afraid of losing our 
eyesight, afraid of getting poisoned, afraid 
of wrecking our digestion. And because we 
were afraid, we exercised a certain caution 
in the choice of the speak-easies we patron- 
ized and the brands of liquor we drank. 
Rightly or wrongly, we believed that good 
old Giuseppe—two flights up, knock on the 
door and say you are a friend of Mr. Whosis 
—always got his stuff “straight from Cana- 
da.” Rightly or wrongly, we maintained 
that one should insist on a certain brand of 
Scotch because all other brands at Giusep- 
pe’s were either “cut” or “phony.” Our 
faith in Giuseppe’s integrity was rather 
naive, but our approach to the problem was 
correct. We knew then what we don’t seem 
to suspect now: That not all brands of 
Scotch are good. That a Martini may be 
either a delightful cocktail or the most 
pedestrian concoction in Christendom, de- 
pending on the brand of gin, the brand of 
vermouth and the ability of its maker. That 
a whisky-sour is only as good as the brand 
of whisky used for its preparation. That 
an Old-fashioned, a real, bona-fide Old- 
fashioned, should taste better than a mere 
version of a fruit-salad. That it’s the quality 
of whisky and vermouth, and not the size 
and the appetizing appearance of a cherry, 
that makes or breaks a Manhattan. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. Don’t 
think for a moment that I, a woman and a 
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teetotaler, am trying to teach the Big Strong 
Men of America how they should drink and 
what they should drink. God forbid! I 
wouldn’t dream of tackling a task of such 
magnitude. But it so happens that having 
given and attended a vast number of cock- 
tail parties, dinners and supper-dances in 
my life, I cannot help but admit that the 
nation that invented cocktails knows noth- 
ing about ordering cocktails. An average 
American spends twenty minutes explaining 
to a slightly bewildered waiter how his steak 
should be cooked and how his potatoes 
should be fried, but an average American 
thinks nothing of letting a bartender decide 
what ingredients should be used for his 
cocktail. It nev- 
er dawns on him 
that while the 
cook is sure to 
overlook his fine 
instructions, the 
bartender could 
be forced to use 
his favorite brand 
of liquor. 

I said “an av- 
erage American.” 
I needn’t empha- 
size the word 
average—because 
with a few ex- 
ceptions, any 
American, rich or 


poor, old or young, a business-man or a loafer, 
knows next to nothing about liquor. He walks 
into a bar—be it the bar of the Piping Rock 
Club or the bar of a third-rate hotel—and says, 
“Make mine a Martini,’ or “Make mine a 
Manhattan,” or “Make mine an Old-fashioned,” 
and he expects to get a good Martini or a good 
Manhattan or a good Old-fashioned. Why should 
he? It seems to me that to walk into a bar and 
say, “Make mine a ”” without specifying 
the brand of the gin or the whisky, the brand of 
the vermouth and the desired proportion, is as 
silly a proceeding as to walk into a store and say, 
“TJ want a shirt,” without specifying the size, the 
color or the quality of the material. 

You want a Manhattan? Fine. But speak 
up. Say whether you prefer it to be made of a 
blended whisky or a straight whisky. And how 
about the vermouth? Would you like it to be 
a sweet one, or a middle-dry one or a dry one? 
And what’s your favorite proportion? There 
are four possible proportions, don’t you know! 
A fifty-fifty proportion, a sixty-forty proportion, 
a seventy-five-twenty-five proportion, an eighty- 
twenty proportion. And do not overlook the 
existence of the bitters. What should it be? 
Just a dash or a couple of dashes? And finally, 
the most important thing of all: What’s your 
brand? The brand of the whisky, the brand of 
the vermouth, the brand of the bitters? 

You hate to be “fussy,” you say? Well, well! 
You ought to take a trip to Europe sometime, 
and watch an average Englishman in the act of 
ordering a whisky-and-soda, or an average 
Frenchman in the act of choosing a bottle of 
red wine. “I am not an Englishman or a French- 
man,” you remind me. “I am an American.” 
So I gathered, my friend. But then be fair and 
don’t blaspheme the bar-man because your Man- 
hattan was too sweet or too dry. In either case 
the fault is yours. Your stomach, accustomed 
to a certain brand and to a certain proportion, 
is bound to resent a wrong brand and a wrong 
proportion as strenuously as a neck, size sixteen 
would resent a shirt, size fourteen. 

Once in a while—too often, in fact—I hear 
my men-friends discuss the various bars and 
restaurants. According to them, only a few 
places in New York serve “decent liquor.” Stuff 
and nonsense! There is nothing wrong with the 
bars and the restaurants, only with their cus- 
tomers. A man who knows how to order his 
drink can walk into any bar in any city in the 
United States and get what he wants. But a 
creature who insists on mumbling, “Make mine 
a ————” won’t get a decent cocktail in the 
most exclusive bar in the world, least of all in his 
own house. For if the truth were te be known, 
the very worst drinks are being served not in 
bars and restaurants, but in private houses. 
Why? Because for some mysterious reason, the 
nature of which escapes me, every citizen of the 
United States imagines that he or she knows all 
there is to be known about the fine art of mixing 
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a cocktail. He doesn’t know a thing, of course, 
and neither does she; but the same boy or girl 
who swears that nobody could excel his or her 
mother when it comes to making pies, invariably 
grows up to be a champion cocktail mixer. 

“If you want to taste the best Martini you 
ever tasted in your life, you must come to our 
house.” 

Whenever I hear that ominous phrase, my 
heart sinks. Out of every thousand of enthusi- 
astic hosts who insist that their friends should 
taste their homemade Martinis, hardly five know 
the elementary rules of cocktail-making. What 
are those rules? Are they simple? Exceedingly 
so. Do they involve a heavy expense? Not at 
all, not a cent more than you were prepared to 


. spend. 


Rule Number One has to do with that old 
enemy of all cocktails, the huge cocktail-shaker 
made of silver or some other metal. If you 
can’t afford to buy a bar glass, use a highball 
glass, use any tall glass you have; but I never 
use a cocktail shaker. In the first place, no mat- 
ter how often you clean it, I find it gives a cer- 
tain metallic by-taste to your cocktail. In the 
second place, just because it is called a “‘cock- 
tail-shaker,” you will be tempted to shake it. 
And—this is Rule Number Two—you should 
never shake a cocktail containing vermouth 
among its ingredients. The Martini, the Man- 
hattan and the Bronx should be stirred with a 
spoon, but never, never shaken. You do shake 
the Daiquiri, the Side-Car, and all other cock- 
tails containing this or that fruit-juice; but I 
find they resent the touch of a metal, any metal, 
be it even solid gold. 

Rule Number Three, while widely known, is 
usually ignored by the lazy hosts intent on mak- 
ing the humble ice do their work for them: Nev- 
er mix more cocktails than there are people 
present. When and if you decide to offer your 
guests “another round,” make it then, but not 
beforehand. Do not let the ice melt. You prom- 
ised your guests a cocktail, so why pour a glassful 
of colored ice-water down their unsuspecting 
throats? I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this rule. Most of the so-called “big” cock- 
tail parties are horrible, not because they are 
big, but because the people who give them don’t 
want to be “‘bothered,” and they therefore make 
a barrel of cocktails beforehand. 

Rule Number Four is almost too elementary 
to be discussed before an audience of grown-up 
people, but I know thousands and thousands of 
hosts—and hostesses too—who go out of their 
way to break it. Rule Number Four has to do 
with your cocktail glasses. You must wash them 
carefully and freeze (Please turn to page 97) 


WHAT'S IN A COCKTAIL? A LOT, JUDGING 
BY THESE PHOTOGRAPHS. ELSA MAXWELL 
REFLECTS A VARIETY OF EMOTIONS 
WHILE TASTING DIFFERENT COCKTAILS. 
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DG ela PORALERS 


i was half a café, half a grocery. 


A crowded counter was set with ham, pressed beef, 

cheeses and sausages. A bar with stools along it 
was embellished at either end with a vast urn. A hand- 
painted notice on the wall proclaimed the readiness of 
the management to serve “Any meal at any hour.” Its 
relatively prosperous existence was due, however, less 
to the industry of its proprietor or the merits of its fare 
than to a happy accident of locality. Standing in a 
side-street between Knightsbridge and Piccadilly in the 
center of a shopping and residential district, its red and 
yellow signboard was the most prominent object at the 
junction of seven bus-routes. 

At six o’clock on a June morning that heralded the 
continuance of a heat-wave, a short, dingily dressed man 
in late middle age, with tired eyes, a bald head and a 
walrus mustache, shuffled across its linoleum-covered 
floor. He was the night porter at a hotel and it was 
his habit to drop in every morning for a cup of coffee 
before catching the bus to his home in Battersea. 

Across the counter a young man in full evening dress 
was lolling limply. He was in the early twenties. He 
was tall and, in a weak way, handsome. His thick wavy 
hair was ruffled across a high, damp forehead. A fresh 
clear-skinned complexion was darkened with the begin- 
nings of a beard. There was a white smear on the 
shoulder of his coat. His eyes were red and tired. He 
was brandishing an evening paper. “If only I knew 
what I’d be reading there in ten hours’ time!” he said. 

He was pointing to the “Stop Press” column. He 
had, it appeared, put ten pounds each way on Falcon, a 
thirty-to-one chance in the Newbury Cup. He was 
talking in a thick, toneless voice, with a labored, trucu- 
lent insistence. 

“Tt’s not just a question of four hundred pounds. 
It’s what four hundred pounds can buy me at this mo- 
ment. Happiness: my one chance for happiness.” 

The night porter took one look at him. He was not 
interested. He had seen a number of young men like 
that. The symptoms were easy to diagnose: steady 
drinking over several hours. The boy was sobering up 
now, or rather he was putting a thin crust over the 

-night’s excesses. At the moment he might think he was 
all right. For two hours he might continue to think he 
was all right. But sooner or later the crust would break. 
There’d be only one way then of holding himself to- 
gether: another drink, a succession of other drinks. — 

“Tn ten hours’ time,” the youth was continuing, “my 
fate will be written in that column.” 

He elaborated the point with the insistence of a 
drink-dazed man. 

But the night porter had ceased to listen. He was 
tired. He wanted to get home quickly, to his day-long 
sleep. 


HE young man walked out into the cool bright 

morning. Across the street was a high barrack-like 
structure. He lifted his eyes to the eighth story, the 
sixth window from the left.. She was there, behind those 
curtains, sleeping quietly. 

For five, six, seven hours she would lie there, resting, 
while he carried on his day’s routine: hurrying north- 
ward to the house in Highgate where his parents lived; 
changing, bathing, shaving, making conversation at 
breakfast with his parents; returning to London to his 
Holborn office, to work which would be interrupted 
every seventh minute by the screeching telephone. To 
problems of copy, space-rights, the demands of clients; 
to the incessant rush of detail that harassed an ad- 


- 


DEFERENCE ANNOYED HIM—BECAUSE THAT 


S 


THE HEAD-WAITER'S 


And probably they think more of it than a young man who 
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vertising agent; concentrating, or rather trying to con- 
centrate, upon that rush, when his head throbbed, his 
eyes ached, when every nerve and muscle would be 
clamoring for a moment’s pause; when every instinct 
of heart and sense would be turning toward that cur- 
tained window; when each screech of the telephone 
would start the thought, ‘““That may be she.” 

Wearily he lifted his hand across his eyes: it had 
lain against her shoulder as they danced; it was scented, 
with mignonette. ... 

It was close on seven before he stood outside his 
parents’ house. The sun was high; the sky was cloud- 
less; the air fresh and cool. The empty street had a 
clean untarnished look matching the bright green of the 
trees that flanked it. How dignified it looked, how for- 
mal! The red brick row of houses, the solid Queen 
Anne line of door and window. So calm, so placid, so 
assured. 

On the hall table was a single letter—a bill from the 
Union Motor Company: £2.17.6.. That day at Datchet. 
How long ago that seemed! 

He climbed slowly to his room. A soft collar lay 
crumpled by the mirror. How happy he had been 
when he tossed it there, hoping so much of the eve- 
ning, of the long stretch of hours that lay ahead! 

In a series of pictures the evening passed before 
him: 

Stella in her drawing-room, cool and gracious, in 
soft chiffon. “So that I can wear my aquamarines.” 
Stella mixing him a cocktail, bending over the glass- 
paneled walnut cabinet: her reflection in the Venetian 
mirror, her blonde slim grace, the white drawing-room 
that was her background. 


A SERIES of pictures: Stella in the doorway of the 
Ritz. The head-waiter’s deference, which half flat- 
tered, half annoyed him—annoyed him because that def- 
erence was paid in part to her husband’s prominence: 
Wife of a shipping magnate. 

Their corner table. The band playing, “These Foolish 
Things.” Stella jumping to her feet. “Even if the 
omelette does get cold, we must dance this.” 

Stella in his arms again. The scent of mignonette. 
The release of feeling, words tumbling upon words. 
Stella’s slow smile, her fingers’ pressure upon his. “It’s 
nice of you to feel like that about me.” 

The wine-waiter taking final orders. The wine- 
waiter collecting glasses. Stella rising to her feet. “I 
suppose I must be going back.” His eager protesta- 
tions. “But the night’s young. Let’s go somewhere 
else.” 

They went to the Tabarin. 

They had to go somewhere like the Tabarin. He had 
no flat. She would never let him stay for more than a 
few minutes at her apartment. It looked bad, she said. 
Servants talked; she must consider her reputation. 
There was no alternative to the Tabarin. 

If only they hadn’t had to go there. If only they 
could have gone somewhere quiet, where they could 
have sat and talked. 

Everything from that moment had started going 
wrong. 

That friend of Stella’s coming over, asking when her 
husband would be back, with Stella answering: “I’m 
not certain—but quite soon, I hope. I’m trying to 
persuade him to come back by air.” 

The reminder of what he wanted to forget: that 
soon her husband would be home, that only a few 
weeks remained—weeks which he was wasting. 


ENCE. 


has the misfortune of being in love with a married woman. 


DEFERENCE WAS PAID IN PART TO HER HUSBAND'S PROMI 
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That sense of waste had jarred him into action. He began to 
argue, to protest, to plead. “It’s more than I can stand. Being 
with you, and not really with you. I can’t stand it. Can’t you 
come away with me? Just for a day or two.” An argument that 
had grown fiercer, tenser, more hysterical, with Stella trying to 
change the subject: “But it’s impossible—you must see that. My 
reputation.... I'd be certain to be seen.” With himself refusing 
to change the subject, coming back to the same point again, filling 
and refilling his glass from the bottle that by law he’d been com- 
pelled to order, since the Tabarin was a bottle-party night-club: 
arguing more and more hysterically till finally Stella had risen to 
her feet, interrupting him in 
the middle of a sentence: “It’s 
late. I must go home.” 

He’d protested. It was 
quite early still, he’d said. 
“Look at your watch,” she’d 
answered. It was after five. 
How long had they been there? 
Since one: four hours of argu- 
ing, of recrimination. She’d 
been furious. Of course she 


had been. But it wasn’t his 
fault, not really. If only he 
had a flat! It would be dif- 


ferent if he had a flat. 

Four hundred pounds—he 
could buy himself a flat with 
that. If only Falcon were to 
come home first! In ten hours’ 
time he’d know. Everything 
might be different then. In 
ten hours’ time his fate would 
be written in a Stop Press col- 
umn. 

With his mind’s eyes he read 
the placard: “Newbury Cup 
Result.” With his mind’s eyes 
he read the Stop Press col- 
umn. At the head of the 
blurred list, Falcon. 

Would he really read that 
there? If only he could. 


H*® parents had been at the 
table some time, when he 
came down to breakfast. The 
dining-room faced south; it 
was a high room, with family 
portraits in dull gilt frames. 
The sun shone on a bowl of 
roses, on a long, silver-laden 
sideboard. 

His father was progressing 
slowly through a large plate of 
scrambled eggs. The Times 
lay open by his plate, at the 
cricket page. He was wearing 
a gray flannel suit. A treas- 
ury official, he had retired sev- 
eral months earlier. Whenever 
the sun shone, he went to 
Lord’s, to sit with old cronies 
in the pavilion, and argue how 
the game had deteriorated since 
the days of Ranji. 

A letter was propped against 
his father’s teacup. It was 
from his married daughter. It 
contained, as her letters in- 
variably did, a request for 
money. During four years of marriage, her husband had had 
eight different jobs, not one of which had lasted for more than 
seven weeks, 

His father and mother were discussing the problem in the ami- 
cably uncontentious manner of those whose points of view have 
grown so identical with time that conversation becomes soliloquy. 

“Tt really is disgraceful,” his father was maintaining. ‘We 
shall have to send it her, of course, but Marshall must be made 
to realize that this kind of thing can’t go on: he must find a proper, 
settled job.” 

The son made no comment. He had argued that point so often 


with his father, to such little purpose. His father would not 
realize that the world had changed since he was twenty, that un- 
less you got into something solid from the start, you wandered 
inevitably as Marshall had, from one unsatisfactory occupation 
to another. He himself had had the luck to get into this advertis- 
ing business directly he left school. But if he had to look for a 
job now, heaven knew how he would manage. A quarter of his 


contemporaries were frittering away their time on various half- 
commission rackets. 

_ “We shall have to be firm with Marshall,” his father was con- 
tinuing. 


“I’ve a good mind to insist that he and Muriel live here 
until he is suitably employed. I 
don’t see why he should enjoy a 
home of his own until he’s earned it. 
As it is, he has all the privileges of 
marriage, with none of its respon- 
sibilities.” 

Again the son made no comment. 
It was all very well for his father 
to talk like that. But this was 1937, 
not 1887. You couldn’t talk that 
way now about privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, of things that had been 
earned and things that hadn’t been 
earned, at a time when it wasn’t 
only miners that were unemployed. 
The white-collar class was in the same 
position, There just wasn’t enough 
work for everyone. 

But he couldn't be bothered to 
fight Marshall’s battles. Not now, 
when his head was throbbing, throb- 
bing. ... 

He poured himself out some cof- 
fee. It was hot and black. It stead- 
ied him. He took some toast and 
crumbled it. His mother watched 
him with concern. “Darling boy, 
you must have something more. You 
can’t start the day on that. Wouldn’t 
you like a boiled egg, some cold ham, 
or something?” 

He shook his head. The very idea 
of food made him feel sick. He 
watched his father finish his high- 
piled plate of eggs. How the Vic- 
torian breakfast symbolized the 
whole Victorian world: a solid world 
where you started the day with calm 
nerves and a hearty appetite, where 
you had a settled job, that you 
worked at steadily without fear of 
losing it: where you retired at sixty 
and spent long tranquil days at 
Lord’s: a world in which your life 
was as clear-cut personally as it was 
professionally: where there were two 
kinds of women, your family’s and 
the other kind, so you knew exactly 
where you stood with either, so that 
when you married, it was to some 
one who’d see eye to eye with you, 
with whom you could plan a future. 
That was his father’s world. 

But it wasn’t his—or Marshall’s. 
Today you lived upon your nerves, 
in a “headline” atmosphere of al- 
ternating booms and slumps, with 
bankruptcy and divorce matters of 
everyday occurrence: where you no 
more knew where you stood in your 
relations with a woman than you did in your relations with an 
office. A world in which there was no peace of mind or spirit, 
when half the time your head was throbbing, throbbing. . . . 

Throbbing so fiercely that on his way to Holborn he nearly 
fainted. The noise of the Tube, the heat, the swaying from a 
strap, the jolts at every station. No, it was no good. He couldn’t 
go through a day like this. He’d have to have something to pull 
him around. 

He leaned against a counter. 
he said... . 

On his desk was a high pile of letters. He read them mechanical- 


“An Amber Moon pick-me-up,” 


ly, sorting out those that needed immediate answers. There was 
one from a cigarette company. They were planning a new pub- 
licity campaign. They invited suggestions and an estimate. They 
were among the firm’s most valued clients. They were the most 
fussy too. He’d have to give this a lot of thought, real thought. 

The telephone began to ring. As he lifted the receiver, his eye 
fell upon the clock in front of him: twenty-five to ten. How many 
times would he have to lift the receiver before he heard that slow 
voice with the unexpected stammer? 

Slowly the minute-hand went round—quarter to ten—five past. 
The paper was still blank in front 
of him. His hand was shaking. 
His head was throbbing. The ef- 
fect of the pick-me-up was wear- 
ing off. The hair of the dog: that 
was what he needed. But the 
pubs wouldn’t be open for ninety 
minutes. 

The minute-hand went round. 
Quarter past ten, half past—twenty 
to eleven. How long had she been 
asleep—four hours, four and a 
half hours? For two hours at 
least, he could not expect to hear 
from her. Two hours of suspense. 
In what mood would she awake? 
Would she be angry still? 

Inside his wallet was a photo, 
cut from the Bystander: “Among 
those at Aintree, the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Rauforth.” She was in a 
vast frieze coat, hands driven deep 
into its pockets, collar turned high 
and wide about her ears; only her 
profile showed, the clear-cut line 
of nose and mouth. An eighth of 
an inch, not more. Absurd that 
an eighth of an inch could make 
one’s heart beat that way. 

Beside the photograph were the 
half-dozen notes she had written 
him: hastily scrawled notes on 
diversely addressed stationery— 
clubs, hotels, or other people’s 
houses. Three or four lines in a 
minute back-sloping hand. Notes 
of thanks for this present and for 
that. “Darling—such an angelic 
lighter! How sweet of you! Will 
you be ringing me tomorrow?” 
Only one of them had the least 
personal flicker. The very first 
letter she’d ever written him, 
sent round by hand after that first 
evening they’d gone out together. 
“Please, please tell me I’m for- 
given. I was vile, I know, but 
since jealousy made me that, you'll 
forgive me, won’t you?” How 
his heart had bounded when he 
read that note! With what eager- 
ness he’d rung her up. 

He stared at the note as though 
it were an amulet, as though it 
were proof that she could be made 
to care. If circumstances were 
only just a little different—if he 
had a flat! Behind closed lids he 
visualized the flat that Falcon’s 
victory could buy for him: a warm and quiet flat, in Chelsea, with 
a view across the river: soft lights, thick carpets, .deep many- 
cushioned chairs, a radio. It would, it could be different there. 
Detail by detail he built up the picture—in a daze, the paper blank 
beneath his hand. : 

His reverie was abruptly broken, The telephone again. His 
chief, wanting to see him in his office. 

‘It was the first time he had been summoned there this week. 
The old boy would choose a day like this! 

There was a stern look on his chief’s face. 
letter. ‘Explain that, please,” he said. 

He looked at the letter, puzzled. It was a letter which he him- 
self had written, a week back. It concerned the campaign to push 


He handed him a 


“YOU THINK YOU'RE GOING TO 
GET OFF SCOT FREE.... YOUR 
GOOD NAME-THAT'S THE PRICE!” 
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a new brand of cigarette. It was a letter over the phrasing of which 
he had taken special care. He read it over. It seemed all right. 
“Ts there nothing that strikes you as odd about that letter?” 

He shook his head. 

“Look at the address.” 

He turned to the foot of the letter, to the address there. Then 
he understood. He had sent it to the wrong people—to this par- 
ticular firm’s most ruthless rivals. He stared blankly. How on 
earth could he have made so incredible an error? He looked at the 
date. The fourth of June, a Friday. What could he remember of 
that Friday—nothing but the 
evening, how he and Stella had 
driven out to Datchet. The 
morning? A blank—waiting by 
the telephone, and wondering 
if she would go or not. 

“You realize the consequences 
of this?” his chief was asking. 

He nodded. He knew that all 
right. 

“Then you won’t be surprised 
at my having been forced to 
write a letter to our client that 
begins: ‘Gentlemen, I cannot 
apologize enough for the mis- 
take that has been made. The 
young man responsible for it is 
no longer in our employ.’ ” 


GAIN the blank sheet of pa- 
per was beneath his hand. 

At his side were the two piles 
of letters. The day-by-day cal- 
endar confronted him. Thurs- 
day, June ‘the tenth. 

On Monday the fourteenth 
another person would be at this 
desk. While he, where would he 
be? In the same fix as Marshall. 

He bent his head forward in 
his hands. They were hot and 
throbbing like his head. The ef- 
fect of the pick-me-up had worn 
completely off... . The hair of 
the dog. There was no other 
remedy. 

“I’m going,” he said to the 
man at the next desk. “My club 
will find me.” 

In London the word Club is in 
the eyes of the law a generic 
label for institutions widely dis- 
similar, The same drink-laws 
control each. Two kinds of club 
only can afford to break them: 
the completely disreputable club 
that through extensive bribery 
achieves a quick profit and a 
get-away, and the completely re- 
spectable club whose respect- 
ability renders it immune from 
scrutiny. This club was the lat- 
ter kind. His order of a Horse’s 
Neck was taken as calmly as 
though he had asked for a bro- 
mo-seltzer, in a drug-store. 

He gulped quickly at the 
fizzing amber liquid, drinking 
fast as though it were cider and 
he were thirsty after a game of tennis. He shuddered, closed his 
eyes. Ah, but that was better! He glanced at the clock. Ten past 
eleven. How long was it since he’d left her? Barely five hours. 
That was nothing. She’d sleep for at least another hour. Yes, 
but ten past eleven. The morning was half over. Suppose she 
had an appointment of some kind? Suppose she was already up, 
but in a rush, without time to call. It was a danger he had not 
visualized. “I’ve got to make sure of that,” he thought. 

The telephone was answered by the maid. 

“No sir, Mrs. Rauforth isn’t awake yet,” she told him. 

“Oh—’” He hesitated. “The point is, you see—” Again he hesitated. 
“This is Mr. Sterndale speaking. Do you happen to know if she has 
made any arrangements for this morning?” (Please turn to page 100) 
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Too Late, My Love! 


by PETER PAUL O'MARA 


LISSA JERDIN was 
leaving her husband. 
She was doing it in 
style, as she did every- 
thing. For fifteen years 
Elissa’s ugly, haggard, 
wholly charming face had 
appeared almost continu- 
ously on the front pages 
of the world’s newspapers 
because of her habit of 
doing things up brown, when she did them at all. For instance, 
Elissa began her career by winning the three major painting prizes 
all in one year, where any other artist would have been content with 
but one. She continued on the front pages by publicly beating 
up a certain famous young prince. Not slapping him—beating him 
up. After that there was the incident of the excellent but ribald 
portrait of one of England’s church dignitaries. 

Even when she got married, she managed to be different. The 
ceremony itself was ordinary enough—a hurried business before 
a justice. But Elissa was thirty-odd at the time, and the man she 
married was anywhere from ten to fifteen years her junior. An 
unknown young man, a young man without any money, a young 
man who within two years of his marriage became international 
opera’s dearly beloved Gregory Edmonds—‘‘Tar” Edmonds, to 
Elissa and Elissa’s friends; nobody knew quite why. He was long 
and good-looking and very blond, and the nickname seemed hardly 
appropriate, but it stuck. 

And now, after five years, Elissa was leaving him. Her trunks 
were packed and piled high in the huge living-room of the flat near 
Washington Square. All her thousand cluttery intimate things 
were gone from the walls and the bookshelves. The tools of her 
profession—the canvases and brushes and easels and knives that 
had given the big room such an air of untidy intimacy—were 
packed away in odd-looking, distressingly neat tin boxes. 

She gave a farewell cocktail party in the flat, and invited every- 
body she knew. They all came. They crowded into the dismantled 
rooms and mixed themselves drinks with the ingredients Elissa 
provided, and talked about Elissa’s latest vagary with sympathy 
and wonder and a great deal of satisfaction. They could talk open- 
ly, because Elissa had not arrived yet; it was her invariable rule 
to be very late for her own parties. 

“Poor Elissa!”? somebody sighed. 
it couldn’t last!” 

Lenora Sprain shook her bleached head and snorted. “Don’t 
you believe it! She’s mad about him, and she thought she could 
hold him forever. Well, I always thought the whole thing was— 
oh, to be frank, disgusting! A woman of Elissa’s age!” 

Old Mrs. Janesley, sitting next to her, cackled with birdlike 
laughter. “You should talk, Lenora! You must be at least twenty- 
five years older than that new chauffeur of yours!” 

Lenora reddened. “Surely there’s a difference between a chauf- 
feur and a husband!” she said defensively. 

“Ym glad you realize it!” Mrs. Janesley snapped. 
there is! At least, I always thought there should be!” 

Another woman broke the embarrassed silence. “But Mrs. 
Janesley, you must know why Elissa and Tar are breaking up! 
If you don’t, who does? You know you can tell us everything in 
perfect confidence! It isn’t as if we didn’t all adore Elissa!” 

Mrs. Janesley shrugged irritably. She looked like a parrot, 
knew it, and dressed in bright colors and flashing jewels to com- 
plete the resemblance. And now her badly painted, predatory old 


“But she must have known 


“Of course 


face wore the expression 
of brooding discontent that 
is sometimes worn by very 
ancient birds. 

“If I did know, I 
wouldn't tell you!” she 
said grumpily. “But I 
.. don’t know. so that’s all 

right. I had them over to 

dinner the night before 

last—no, three nights ago. 
Everything was all right then. You know the way they are—or 
were: Fighting, laughing at one another—and disgustingly in love, 
even while they called one another names stevedores would be 
ashamed to use.” 

Lenora Sprain could not resist the opportunity to be triumphant. 
“T knew they were acting all the time!” she crowed. “That look 
in his eyes when she came into a room—I knew he must have been 
putting it on! But of course, she really is mad about him!” 

“Listen, Lenora Sprain!” Mrs Janesley said hotly. “Just be- 
cause you’re a fat, spiteful old harridan and nobody loves you, is 
no—” 

“Janesley dear! Oh, my sweet Mrs. Janesley!” a husky, lovely 
voice said reproachfully behind her, and Elissa stepped into the 
room, good old tweeds accentuating her thin, graceful body, a small 
hat pulled down over her brown boyish curls. ‘Lenora darling,” 
she went on apologetically, ‘I’m sure Mrs. Janesley didn’t mean to 
call you a fat, spiteful harridan. Did you, Janesley? Of course 
you didn’t! After all, Lenora isn’t so awfully fat!” 

Lenora looked bewildered, muttered something, and walked 
across the room to join another group. Elissa pulled off her little 
hat and grinned down at Mrs. Janesley. 

“What you need is something to cool you off!” she said in a low 
voice. “A Tom Collins is it!” 

“Well, she got me mad!” Mrs. Janesley growled. “I don’t—” 

“Of course you don’t! And of course she did! And I'll get you 
your drink. Now get unmad as quick as you can. I don’t want this 
party to degenerate into a brawl. The people downstairs are so 
fussy about brawls!” 


’ 


HE strode to the refreshment table, mixed the drinks, and then 
turned for a moment to survey her guests. They were ap- 
parently absorbed in chatter, but she knew they were watching 
her, waiting for the least droop of her shoulders, the least sign 
of defiance in her eyes, to swoop over her with their glad sympathy. 
“They’re afraid of me now,” she told herself. “They hope I’m 
only a black sheep to be welcomed back to the fold with loud 
bleatings, but they’re afraid I might be a Rocky Mountain goat 
and won’t take to bleatings! Poor dears, they hate me. No, I 
don’t suppose they do, really. They just resent me.” 

She picked up the drinks and started across the room, then hesi- 
tated and turned back to the man who had been standing at the 
table by her side. 

“Hi, what’s-your-name! You don’t happen to know if my hus- 
band has come in yet, do you?” 

She asked her question in a clear voice that could be heard half- 
way across the room. People could not help hearing, or having 
heard, turning to stare in astonishment at her. Elissa appeared 
not to notice. 

“T-T-Tar?” the man stammered. 
seen him!” 

“Then he hasn’t been here. One couldn’t miss seeing the brute!” 


“Why—why, no, I haven’t 


The troubled life of a human dynamo who 
married a national institution 
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She went across the room, smiling her way through the 
thick groups of people, stopping occasionally to throw a 
friendly, or admonitory or ribald word at somebody. When 
she came to the couch upon which Mrs. Janesley was sitting, 
she gave her one of the drinks and dropped down at her 
side. 

: “Well, Elissa!” the old lady said after the first sip. 
4 “Well, madame!” 
3 “You’ve got yourself into a fine mess this time!” 

Elissa shrugged. “I feel at home in a mess, And it’s 

years since I’ve been in a really good one!’ 


HE old woman’s face softened, and she leaned forward 
to put a hand over Elissa’s. “Don’t you care; my dear! 
You'll get over him. You'd be surprised how easy it is to 
get over a man!” She chuckled suddenly and withdrew 
her hand. “I’ve had one bit of satisfaction out of it, any- 
way. I got a chance to throw Lenora Sprain’s chauffeur 
at her!” 
“Really?” Elissa asked absently. She was watching the 
door. “Must have been a change for Lenora. Last L 


“T wish he’d come!” she thought. ‘“I wonder—oh, no, 
of course he’ll come! If he doesn’t come now, after I 
said he would, I’ll never be able to keep them from pity- 
ing me out loud. And if they do that, I'll have to slap 
some one down. Whom will I slap if I have to slap some- 
one? Lenora Sprain, of course! She has no business play- 
ing around with that nice chauffeur. He’s only a child, 
practically, and she’s a vulgar old rip. I wonder if that’s 
what people say about me and Tar? I wonder!” 

She laughed aloud. Mrs. Janesley stared at her curiously 
out of the sunken pits of her eyes. 

“Funny, is it? What’s so amusing?” 

“T just thought of something funny. I—oh, damn! 
Here comes that Waversly wench!” 

“Pretty child!” the old lady said appreciatively. 

“TI suppose she is,” Elissa thought grudgingly. “Why, 
of course she is, with all that gorgeous hair and skin and 
everything. Like anything very young. But she won't 
last. No bones. Well, and what of that? She’s still 
young, isn’t she? She’s still so marvelously young!” 

She suppressed a sigh and stood up to greet the girl. 

“Sweet child, to come! I can’t think how you managed 
it, Kitty, at such short notice and in your first season out!” 

Kitty clasped her greedy little hands together and gazed 
at Elissa with tragic eyes. 

“T just heard!” she gasped. She gasped everything. “I 
was at the hairdresser’s, and I heard! Elissa! Why didn’t 
you tell me? Why didn’t you call me at once?” 

“T was too busy packing!” Elissa said with restraint, 
and wondered if she had really ever done anything bad 
enough to deserve this. 

“But you should have called me! Elissa, what happened? 
I just can’t believe it! And poor Tar! How is he tak- 
ing it?” 

(“That’s really what she wants to know,” Elissa thought 
grimly. ‘Well, she can find out for herself! Nasty little 
Kitty!”) 

“What happened?” she repeated, allowing a note of weari- 
ness in her voice and sending a wrinkle of pain to decorate 
her forehead. “Kitty, dear, if you only knew! I don’t 
mind Tar’s drinking, if he only knew when to stop. I 
don’t mind being beaten now and then, but not every day. 
I don’t even mind if he does bite—have you noticed?—in 
the clinches; but good heavens, after five years of it, a 
woman of my age begins to think where is it all leading 
to! And it would be different if—” 

But Tar came in just then and stood at the top of the 
little flight of steps that led down into the living-room, and 
she stopped talking. “I can’t bear it,” she thought sud- 
denly. “If he frowns like that at me, I won’t be able to 
go. Like Sir Launcelot after he discovered it was the 
Queen who lent his favorite razor to King Alfred. Or like 
all five Dionnes after a good spanking. .. . 

“Tar!” she called clearly. “Stop looking like that! 
Smile at all the pretty people!” 
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“I WON'T SHUT UP!" TAR WAS BELLOWING, “MY WIFE'S LOCKED 


He saw her then and looked more thunderous than ever. 
He was a huge young man with the big shoulders and chest 
of a singer, and the flat stomach and hips of an athlete. 
His very pleasant fair face did not take easily to a thunder- 
ous expression, but he wore his grimly as he stalked across 
the room and stood towering a head and a half above his 
wife. 

“Didn’t you hear me, oaf?” she asked grimly. “Smile!” 

He glowered defiantly around the room. For a moment, 
everybody seemed almost to shrink away from him, and 
then Kitty Waversly recovered and gushed forward to 
greet him. 

“Tar Edmonds, your wife’s just been saying the most 
terrible things about you! But she was joking, weren’t 
you, Elissa? I just know you were! Tar wouldn’t be like 
that, would you, Tar?” 

Tar was a baritone, and when he let his voice go, he 
could shake the top balcony of the opera house. He let 
it go now. 

“Get out!” he roared. “Get the devil out!” He pointed 
an accusing finger at Kitty. “You, stupid! All of you! 
Go-on, get out!” 

For a moment, everybody stared at him in consterna- 
tion; but there was something about the way he heaved 
his shoulders that broke the spell. Kitty was the first to 
go. She gave a little scared giggle and trotted to the door, 
barely sparing time for one glance over her shoulder at 
Tar’s gigantic rage. Other people followed her example 
as quickly as they could. Only old Mrs. Janesley had 
enough courage to come and say good-by to Elissa. 

“You too, old witch!” Tar bellowed at.her. “Out! I 
want to talk to my wife!” 

“Don’t be rude, young man!” the old woman told him 
tartly. “Did you say witch? Well, it might have been 
worse!” She pecked at Elissa’s cheek, and then stood look- 
ing up at Tar. Abruptly, she chuckled. “Boo!” she said, 
and trotted out. 


HE was the last to leave; Tar stared after her in con- 
sternation, all the thunder gone out of him. Elissa 
began to laugh. Laughter started somewhere inside her 
and bubbled out, heavy and golden and warm in the smoke- 
filled air. She collapsed helplessly on the couch and blinked 
streaming eyes at Tar, upon whose forehead the clouds 
were again beginning to gather. 

“Boo!” she gasped. ‘“Couldn’t even scare an old lady! 
Boo!” 

Tar started to shout, and then changed his mind and sat 
down next to her, grasping her hand away from her aching 
side. 

“Elissa!” he demanded. “Are you really going away? 
Really?” . 

“Really!” : 

“But why? Why, Lisa?” 

She looked at his troubled, bewildered, beloved face, and 
her heart sickened. “I know you so well!” she thought. 
“I know the crook of your elbow and the hollow of your 
shoulder and the sound of your breathing and the beat of 
your heart! I know what you are going to say before you 
say it. Oh, Tar, sweet Tar, dear, darling Tar!” 

“Why?” she asked, letting the last bubble of laughter 
escape. “Why? Maybe I’ve had enough of being mar- 
ried. Maybe I’m a congenitally polyandrous woman!” 

“You're not!” Tar insisted fiercely. “That’s not true! 
Please, you must tell me, Lisa! I must know why you're 
leaving! I must!” 

(“Don’t let me start explaining, God!” she prayed fer- 
vently. “If I start that, I’m lost. I'll say, ‘Tar, darling, 
look—’ and ‘Tar, dearest, listen—’ and he’ll tell me I’m a 
fool, and he’ll kiss me and I’ll stay. And I mustn’t stay! 
I mustn’t!’’) 

“But there isn’t any reason, Tar!” she said gently. “I’ve 
been here long enough. Now I’m going. I told you when 
I married you I wasn’t a permanent person!” 

“But you are! You are! My God, I haven’t lived with 
you for five years without finding out something about 
you, have I?” (Please turn to page 98) 


ME OUT, AND I SHALL STAY HERE TILL SHE LETS ME IN. 
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The Story So Far: 


ANY people thought Lisa Sylvester looked lovelier than 
M the bride. She came back down the aisle looking like a 
procession of one in spite of the fact that Felix Tufts was 
the accompanying usher; and everyone wondered if he would be 
her next accomplishment. Of course she must want him. He 
had all that money, and there was nothing really against him... . 
Afterward, about two o’clock, when the dowagers had all gone 
home, the gist of the wedding-party and a few hangers-on gathered 
down in the game-room, where there was a temporary bar at one 
end. They began to rally Lisa about the bridal bouquet, which 
she had happened to catch. 

“You're the next bride, Lisa. And we’re all for you.” 

Lisa rarely said the wrong thing, for she had only kept her place 
in this social world by being careful. Eight years before, her mother 
had eloped with a lover; Lisa now lived alone with her father, 
who drank a great deal. Tonight, however, she was unusually 
careless. 

“For me and what else?” she asked. 

“T mean who’s the man? What man do you want to marry? 
Take your pick.” 

She gave them an inspection: Felix, a little damaged by dancing 
and drinking; Joe Jones, close to her, stocky and noisy. Sammy 
—the rest of them. 

“Well, if you really feel that I have to get married on account 
of not wasting the bouquet and ruining a fine old superstition, I 
think I'll marry Carl.” 


They had expected her to say something bright. But this just 
missed. Carlton Hadleigh was right there, on the other side of 
the room. He said: “Thanks very much.” Carl was a mining en- 
gineer, very successful, home for this wedding at which his young 
sister Jocelyn had been a bridesmaid. He was not paying much 
attention to the young things around him, because he was pre- 
occupied with a private love-affair which was going badly—a love- 
affair with Marie, the wife of a famous concert pianist. 

“When’s it coming off, Lisa?” asked some one. 

“Oh, give me a year.” 

“You've got a glorious nerve!” exclaimed Joe Jones. 

Two things happened to Lisa shortly afterward: She came home 
from a party to find her father lying dead on the floor: his heart 
had at last collapsed under too much alcohol. And after a difficult 
period of readjustment, made more trying by the fact that she had 
been dropped by most of her social circle, she had a stroke of luck: 
her photograph won the prize offered in an advertising contest, 
and with this start she developed into a success as an independent 
business woman. .. . 

Carl Hadleigh came home again for his sister Jocelyn’s coming- 
out party—which ended in something close to tragedy. For Jocelyn 
had fallen in love with a queer artist, Peter Bentlen, and had been 
meeting him secretly. She even left her own party, late, to see 
him. She did not return; Carl searching frantically for her, 
stopped with Lisa at her apartment to use the telephone—and 
found Jocelyn there. Bentlen had jilted her; and the heartbroken 
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Two people who believe in living dangerously 
meet each other halfway in this glamorous story. 


by MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Jilustrated by R. 


F. SCHABELITZ 


girl, unable to face questions at home, had sought sanctuary with 
the only person she thought would understand. (The story con- 
tinues in detail: ) 


*7T\HE lucky thing is that Peter Bentlen has left town,” said 
Lisa in an undertone. 

Jocelyn was asleep at last, and Carl and Lisa were about to say 
good night. Or good morning; they had lost track of time in these 
last difficult hours. It had been necessary to have a doctor called 
in to put Jocelyn to sleep. Mrs. Hadleigh had also come, when 
Carl told her where her daughter had been found; but she had 
spent a bad half-hour in the hall below, being told by the doctor 
as well as Carl that she must not try to see or talk to Jocelyn 
now. If the girl was disturbed or moved, or those strained nerves 
were pressed upon even a little more, there might be a complete 
mental breakdown. They were all afraid of that as Jocelyn’s 
repetitions of defeat and misery had gone on and on. But now she 
was quiet. 

“Td like to bring him back and kill him,” answered Carl. 

“T don’t know that you’re being fair. He may have cared for her 
too, you know.” 

“There aren’t any signs of it!” 

“His going away, even brutally like that, was a sign of it, I 
think. He knew she couldn’t fit into his life or his ideas. And 
he wouldn’t fit into hers, certainly. He knew there wasn’t a 
chance for happiness. It may have taken courage to clear out, 
more courage than you think.” 

“Why didn’t he leave her alone in the first place?” 

“Because men don’t leave women alone, do they?” 

That was a question he couldn’t answer. He had no right to 
answer it. He wasn’t the man. He remembered that he had seen 


“THE LUCKY THING IS THAT PETER 
HAS LEFT TOWN," SAID LISA. .. . 
JOCELYN WAS ASLEEP AT LAST. 


Jocelyn’s face across the dinner-table the other day and been re- 
minded of Marie. That was why, of course. She was in an emo- 
tional confusion. What a fool he had been then not to know what 
was the matter with the child! 

But she was a child; he said that aloud. Lisa replied: 

“Children aren’t always spared. Jocelyn’s eighteen. I was 
fifteen when I found out that the relations betwecn men and 
women can be dreadful. And I didn’t hear anything about love. 
At least she’s been hearing that for weeks.” 

“Tough,” he muttered. 

“Listen,” she said. “T’ll tell you something, and you must make 
your mother feel it. Ill tell you, because I know how Jocelyn 
will feel, and I don’t think your mother will know. Don’t let them 
shame Jocelyn, and don’t let them pity her. They mustn’t avoid 
the subject of what’s happened while she’s around, and then talk 
about it just after she leaves the room or before she comes in. 
She’ll know like a shot if they do that, and then she'll play up to 
it. She won’t be frank. When Jocelyn’s strong enough, if your 
mother could only talk about what’s happened as if it weren’t 
total disgrace, and sin and—well, she’ll save Jocelyn from herself 
that way. And I think it’s the only way she can do it. I was so 
sorry for your mother.” 

“What she owes to you!” answered Carl. “If Jossy hadn’t had 
you to come to, tonight, where would she have gone?” 

“Don’t let’s think of it. Only they must take care of her now.” 

“T shall never forget,” he said simply. 


GHE thought he was speaking of gratitude for saving a situa- 
tion, and he was. But beyond that, he was remembering see- 
ing Lisa take his young sister in her arms—and they had been the 
arms of a tender woman. 
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“There’s nothing to remember,” said Lisa; “and I haven’t even 
told you yet how grand you were to steer me around at the party 
tonight. I suppose it may have put me back on the map.” 

“You are the map,” he told her. “You're the globe. 
talk nonsense. When shall I see you again?” 

“T don’t know. The doctor’s right. Jocelyn ought to be 
whisked out of earshot until she can hang on to herself. She ought 
to be taken away immediately. I hope you'll see that it’s done.” 

“Vl go with her, if it’s necessary.” 

“And soon. Tomorrow or next day, if you can. 
you are going to be happy yourself.” 

He could find no answer except: “You’re a wonderful girl.” 

“Now you sound like the advertisements that run my picture.” 

He tried to laugh, but it didn’t amount to much as a sound of 
amusement. He went back through a dreary dawn to his father’s 
house, which was scattered with remnants of the party. Several 

long-distance calls had come for him. He was notified to call 

Operator 19 whenever he might come in. But looking at his 
watch, he decided against that... . 

In the morning order was reéstablished in the Hadleigh 

household. It wasn’t just that the carpets were quickly 

cleaned and every careless cigarette-ash brushed up, 

and forgotten gloves and powder-cases put in neat 

heaps in the downstairs dressing-room. But even 

anguish had given way to social effectiveness 

by ten o’clock. Deeply ringed though her 


Don’t 


Carl, I hope 
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eyes were, Mrs. Hadleigh took command of the situation. She 
made a point of not denying herself to telephone-calls. 

Carl heard one of them as he came out from breakfast. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hadleigh was saying, “Jocelyn was simply ex- 
hausted. She had a wonderful time, but I really thought it was 
better for her to slip off to bed about three o’clock. You know 
we have to protect these girls from themselves. They don’t know 
when to stop, do they?” 

She listened, smiled as if taking breath, and went on: 

“Ves, didn’t she look lovely last night? But she’s so high- 
strung that I’m not going to let her have a full winter season. 
No, they shouldn’t be allowed to wear themselves out at that 
age. And Jocelyn has been going right along with her art study. 
I talked it over with Mr. ‘Hadleigh this morning, and made up my 
mind that I’m going to run down to Florida for a little holiday 
and take Jocelyn along.” 

There was another short pause. 

“Oh, I think we’ll go at once,” said Mrs. Hadleigh. “I’ve had 
it in mind for some time. I'll be glad to get away from cold 
weather. And since Carl has to go back to his business so soon, 
I thought we might go along with him. He and Jocelyn enjoy 
each other so much.” 


**T) EMARKABLY done,” commented Carl as she put down the 
telephone. 

He thought of what a barricade of protection it threw around 
Jocelyn. Her mother was taking gossip by the forelock and so 
preventing the harm it might do. A girl of Jocelyn’s age needed 
some one like that to help her out. He remembered what Lisa 
had said last night, that at fifteen she had faced the cruelties be- 
tween men and women, and the concentrated gossip of all these 
older people, quite alone. It must have been awful. It wasn’t 
fair. 

Mrs. Hadleigh said: “I think it can all be covered up. No one 
need know anything about it.” 

Her reassurance was for her husband, who was walking anxious- 
ly up and down. 

“Tt will take tact,” she went on; “but I am sure that we can 
manage it. And we must help poor little Jocelyn to forget all 
cbout it. She must be made to feel that it never happened. I 
think that if the incident is never mentioned, and if we completely 
ignore it, it will be best.” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Hadleigh. “Keep her from dwelling on 
it. Never speak of it in her presence.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said Carl. “She'll close in on herself if 
you do. If I were you, Mother, I’d try to make her believe that 
it wasn’t so awful. That maybe it was natural.” 

“Natural!” she exclaimed in distaste. “My daughter and that 

wicked man, whoever he was!” 
“T’d let her lift her head and think about it just the same. 
You might make her see that it wasn’t a relation she 
could have for keeps, but that it was something to have 
that man in love with her. And I’d make her be- 
lieve that he went away because he did love her.” 
N “I could never condone a clandestine love- 
affair,” said Mrs. Hadleigh. 
“Quite right,” agreed her husband. 
“But she couldn’t bring it home,” said 
Carl; “and it just hit her, you know. 
That’s the way it happens, Mother.” 
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"IT'S EASY ENOUGH TO 
BE FOND OF ME NOW, 
FELIX, WHEN THERE'S 

NO OPPOSITION.” 


She sat very quietly. Carl had never spoken like that before. 
He had never hinted at anything that might go on in his life and 
not be a matter for family discussion. Mrs. Hadleigh was no 
fool. She knew that she was more in her son’s confidence, at 
that minute, than she had ever been. But it tore her heart to 
think of what he might have been through. So there were things 
he too couldn’t bring home! 

“Well, I want to say one thing,” Mr. Hadleigh remarked, for 
he was a little out of all this: “I feel we’ve done an injustice to 
the Sylvester girl. She proved herself an excellent friend to 
Jocelyn. In fairness we must admit that. She may be a little— 
well, modern; but she’s sound. I suppose she can be relied on 
not to talk?” 

“She won’t talk,” answered Carl. 
about talk.” 

Mr. Hadleigh hemmed. 

“Before John Sylvester took to drinking and got so involved 
in his private affairs, he was quite a friend of mine—in the early 
days. If you think there’s anything we can do for his daughter 
to show that we appreciate her friendship, I’d like to do it.” 

“I wouldn’t make up a purse,” said Carl dryly; “but you 
might give her a smile next time you meet her in a reception-line.” 

That was his only comment on the party of the night before. 
Mrs. Hadleigh winced. She had remembered that part of it at 
a certain hour about dawn. Carl had been right about the girl, 
in standing up for her. If he was really interested, what was 
wrong with it? She didn’t quite say to herself that it would 
keep everything in the family, and destroy her feeling that Carl 
was as adrift as Jocelyn. 

“T'll try to make up for that, Carl,” she said. 

“And now the sooner we get Jocelyn off, the better,” Mr. 
Hadleigh planned. “It will be very satisfactory if you can take 
them as far as Chicago, Carl. If the doctor says it’s all right. 
I thought I’d tell them to get a couple of drawing-rooms on the 
Limited tomorrow night.” 

“Fine,” agreed Carl, not too cheerfully. But he had no excuse 
to linger. He had said all along that the latest he could stay 
would be a couple of days after Jocelyn’s party. 


“She knows too much 


HEN he put his mother and sister on the train for Florida, 
in the Chicago station, Carl felt that Jocelyn was safe. He 
had talked to her about it a little as they traveled. 
“I'd like to know a little more about this man,” he had begun. 
Jocelyn’s face quivered. 
“You all think he was a tramp,” she said. 
“No. I don’t. Or you wouldn’t have noticed him.” 
“And he did care for me!” 
“That’s probably why he went away,” said Carl. 
thought of that?” 
“That’s what he told me he ought to do—again and again,” 
Jocelyn admitted, and burst into tears. But they were 
easier tears now. They didn’t seem wrung out of 


“Had you 


her spirit. 
“T believe that if that fellow had thought he could 
be of any good to you, he’d have stayed right __ 


where he was,” said Carl. “You know, Jocelyn, 
there are times when a man has to get out 
of a woman’s life, no matter how it hurts 
when it’s done. There are times when 
he can look down the road he’s got to 
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go, and see that it isn’t any place to take a certain woman. They 
can’t go along together. And sometimes it doesn’t mean that it 
isn’t the best thing in the world for both of them to have known 
each other.” 

“Tt was good for me!” 

“Why, sure it was. I could tell when I first met you at Christ- 
mas that you weren’t just a raw kid any more. I tell you 
what will happen: Some day you'll see some of this man’s pic- 
tures in a famous gallery somewhere, and you'll see yourself right 
in them.” 

“He did a wonderful picture of me. 
didn’t want her to buy it.” 

“They'll probably buy it for the Metropolitan,” said Carl. 

“Oh, Carl, you are so grand.” 

He could tell as he watched her now and then after that talk 
that she had started to make a romantic future out of it. She was 
probably imagining herself in a picture gallery looking at a wonder- 
ful picture of herself, done from memory. ‘Well—maybe,” 
thought Carl skeptically. ‘“‘But by the time she begins to 
doubt that will happen, she won’t be aching any more.” 

He was further reassured. Once Jocelyn turned to her 
mother and asked if anybody had remembered to put 
in her yellow bathing-suit. 

He took Mrs. Hadleigh and Jocelyn from train 
to train; and after they were gone, went to his 
club and looked over the mail which had come 
to that address. Most of it was social, and 
most of it uninteresting. There was also , 
a slip,marked (Please turn to page 1035) / 


I didn’t tell Mother. He 
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The fears of the present! Is 
there anyone among us who is 
not haunted by this or that fear? 
The fear of growing old; the 
fear of losing money; the fear 
of losing one’s job; the fear of 
death. In this first of a series 


of articles based on the obser- 
vations of America’s leading 
neurologists, we present the 
imaginary portrait of a woman 
who was afraid of growing old. 
—The Editors 


The Woman Who 


dinner had gone famously. The lovely Mrs. Draforth stretched 
luxuriously in her silken sheets and prepared to sleep the sleep 
of the just and the successful. Her husband had kissed her good- 
night, and a room or so away she could hear him calling the 
pampered golden Spaniel that slept always on the foot of his bed. 

The moon was at her window, and when the lights were ex- 
tinguished, the brave pale glow flooded the room. Mrs. Draforth 
lay quiet for a long time; then she kicked the cool sheets away 
and walked pleasurably to the window. What a salt breeze it 
was, and how satisfactorily the obedient moon spread its luminous 
wings upon the water! The proper Mrs. Draforth slipped her 
nightgown from her shoulders and stood there a moment in sheer 
delight. 

It was then, unfairly enough, that an echo of the evening re- 
turned to haunt her. There had been something that, metaphorical- 
ly, had left a bad taste in her mouth, something that had made 
her feel insecure and a little ashamed. Mrs. Draforth frowned 
into the moonlight. Now she remembered. Norris Parmalee had 
remarked on her dress and her hair, and then he had said: “Lily, 
T'll swear you look like a girl of twenty.” It wasn’t what Norris 
Parmalee had said that was of any importance—she had always 
been a little contemptuous of Norris and indifferent to his com- 
pliments; it was something else that she did not like to face. She, 
Lily Draforth, had flushed with pleasure at a remark that had 
always before been a commonplace. She had felt warm and ex- 
cited and inexplicably gay. She had stooped to accept, she now 
knew guiltily, a bit of empty flattery that her intelligence should 
have been quick to disclaim. 

It was there in the moonlight that the lovely Mrs. Draforth 
realized for the first time that she was growing old—and that she 
was afraid of growing old. 

Lily Driggs Draforth was one of the most phenomenal women 
that New York society ever knew. She was a career woman in a 
sense that no polite graduate of the Misses Chapin’s could ever 
comprehend. Step by careful step. and yet audaciously, she built 


l’ had been a pleasant summer Long Island evening, and the 


her own destiny, and it was the very structure which calculatingly 
she made of her life that in the end destroyed her. 

Lily Driggs was born in a shanty on one of the most anemic 
cotton-patches in southern Oklahoma. Her parentage provides 
no answer to the riddle of her vitality and triumphant ambition. 
Her father was a dull emigrant from Arkansas who, so far as the 
record is clear, never farmed successfully anywhere; and her 
mother died too soon after Lily’s birth to place any imprint upon 
her daughter. No, the answer lay elsewhere. It was as though 
Lily were born already armed for the conflict, and endowed with 
the complete blueprints for fashioning success, Even in her rickety 
cradle she seemed to have known that somewhere beyond the mean 
world of shanties and cotton-rows, there was another world more 
worthy to be a background for the extraordinary wit and beauty 
that were hers. 

Lily’s schooling was not entirely meager; she managed two years 
of high school brilliantly before she was able to escape from her 
father. She could not remember a time when she had not meant 
to get away, or when the possibility of failure ever entered her 
mind. She was possessed of that blind and burning ambition that 
consumes timidity and irresolution in its own hot flame. 


| bese made her escape by a first audacious step. She met a wan- 
dering oil-driller at a neighborhood dance, and that same night 
asked him to marry her. Two hours later she was Mrs. Pendler. 
She never saw her father again. For several years Pendler and 
Lily followed the train of oil into a half-dozen boom fields. Some- 
times they lived in a frame hotel and sometimes they lived in a 
tent. Pendler was good enough to her when he wasn’t drinking; 
there was something about Lily that protected her in the rowdiest 
camps. Born of submerged people, accustomed to rough usage, 
she still carried about her an aura that kept the other shanty wom- 
en at a distance, and convinced their menfolk she was made of 
superior stuff. 

I suppose that to the casual eye she was gauche enough when 
Jeffery Draforth met her. He had come West to look after his 


The names of all characters and situations used in this article deal with types, and are fictitious. 
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father’s oil interests in Oklahoma and Texas. The Draforths were 
Philadelphia people. Jeff had gone to Harvard, he bought his 
clothes in London; he was not unwelcome at the Assembly dances; 
and he knew a beautiful woman when he saw one. He was in his 
thirties, unmarried, already beginning to expand modest family 
riches into a great fortune. 

There are a good many legends about how they met, and the 
legend you believed a few years ago was a matter purely of literary 
choice. One of the most popular stories pictured Jeff approaching 
the oil-driller’s tent to ask for a drink of water, and finding Lily 
(1) washing out her husband’s socks, (2) frying bacon over a 
gasoline stove, (3) taking a bath in a corrugated washtub. There 
were many versions, also, of succeeding events. The most un- 
charitable tale reported that Draforth, dazzled by the beauty of 
the Galatea of the oil-fields, promptly paid a generous price for 
Mr. Pendler’s holdings, with an understanding that not only Mr. 
Pendler’s holdings but Mr. Pendler’s wife was included in the pur- 
chase price. And that Mrs. Pendler drove the bargain. 

Whatever the truth of these stories, the fact is that after a suit- 
able length of time young Mrs. Pendler became young Mrs. Dra- 
forth. Lily had found what she wanted, the stepping-stone to the 
other world. It is no tribute to Jeff’s pioneering that he was able 
to discover beneath the anonymity of a well-washed house-dress 
evidences of that imponderable charm which was to carry Lily— 
the peasant from Oklahoma—into the citadels of society. Dis- 
covering Lily was like discovering a comet; it was not a matter of 
acumen or observation, but simply playing a réle in a cosmic event. 
Lily was making her destiny, and Jeff fitted in. It was as in- 
evitable, she felt, as that. 

Lily knew that she knew nothing, and she wanted to learn. 
There was no false pride in her; she did not then, or ever, attempt 
to conceal her humble beginnings. Lily, I suppose, was a woman 
of such complete self-confidence that she was free of the smaller 
vanities and misgivings; their absence gave her humor and honesty 
and even, in those days, humility. She was not even vain about 
her great beauty; she accepted it. 


The Draforths were in the West for several years. Lily thought 
of those as her “school” years; she was learning the technical 
minutie of being a lady. Jeff found himself delighting in his 
tutorship, smoothing her English, straightening her out on the 
ponderous nonsense of the knife and fork. For a time he bought 
her clothes; but soon, through a process of absorption and in- 
tuitive observation, she was able to do that for herself, 


At first, because of the odd circumstance of their marriage, only 
men came to the hotel suites they called home. That didn't 
disturb Lily; the truth was she didn’t want to meet the women 
yet—she wasn’t ready, and she knew it. The men were kind; they 
liked her straightforward questionings, her breathless interest in 
their answers, her occasional flash of wit. Jeff was interested to 
observe the gradual weeding-out of the shoddier visitors, amused at 
the utilitarian way she maneuvered him into bringing guests who 
could fill in the gaps in his own cultural knowledge. There was an 
artist who spent an enjoyable evening telling the beautiful woman 
about Renaissance painters, and actually worked out for her a 
program of reading on the subject. There was the young Con- 
gressman who first acquainted her with the fact there was a his- 
torical background to the now; he came often with books under 
his arm. And there were dozens of acquaintances from the East 
who went to their wives with stories of the fabulous woman Dra- 
forth had married. ... 

It was Lily who persuaded Jeff to sell a part of his holdings and 
buy into an English oil-company. The Draforths went abroad. 
Lily took England by storm. 

Those were the crowded restless years just after the war, the 
years (as some one said later) of the Americans. Lily was rich, 
beautiful, amusing. Her beginnings were of no interest to anyone 
except in that they were picturesque. The American caste system 
has always been a little droll to some Englishmen, and quite in- 
comprehensible to most. One American seems pretty much like 
another, out of Philadelphia or out of Kansas, You either like 
them, or you don't. The success of the Draforths’ first parties 
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might have been due to the superior quality of the champagne and 
the unlimited quantity of it; but after that, the success all belonged 
to Lily. She was not only received; she became the fashion. 

It was just before they came home to America to stay that Lily 
went to Venice and there picked up the goblet of millefiori glass 
that became her talisman. She had listened idly at first while the 
dealer talked. Millefiori, Even her stumbling Italian was equal 
to that. It meant “a thousand fires.” A thousand fires. Lily 
raised the goblet in both her hands. “Why, I’m like that,” she 
told herself in secret excitement. “A thousand fires made me, and 
tempered me, and produced a work of art.” 

In later years that goblet was always on Lily’s bedside table. 
Maids were forbidden to touch it. Lily dusted it herself. She 
wanted it always with her. 


ILY DRAFORTH was at her zenith as she walked to the window 
and watched the friendly moon encompass the water, She had 
achieved everything she wanted to achieve; she was, even in her 
own eyes, a success. And, 
a humble girl out of Okla- 
homa (but that part of the 
story seemed so far away 
that it might have happened 
to some one else), she had 
managed it for herself. The 
first siege of the citadels of 
New York society had been 
difficult enough, despite Jeff's 
riches. The old families 
held out stubbornly despite 
the legends of her charm. 
But when a certain prince 
chose the Draforths’ estate 
as his American headquar- 
ters, even the most moth- 
eaten lion-hunters were 
forced to give in. Lily man- 
aged that. She frankly told 
the Prince her problem; 
and he, with surface solem- 
nity but secret glee, per- 
mitted himself to be lent 
around only to the hostesses 
who admitted, intangibly, 
their willingness to come to 
terms... . 

That night, after fifteen 
years of dazzling triumphs, 
it occurred to Lily for the 
first time that she might not 
be able to keep what she 
had won. She was forty- 
one; there was a narrow handsome wing of gray in her smooth 
black hair; there were patterns of faint lines beneath her eyes. She 
had not minded these scratchings of the surface; had told herself 
they added that ultimate touch of distinction only maturity brings. 

But now in the light of that unchanging moon, it came to her 
relentlessly that she must change. She shivered; and involuntarily, 
out of the lost superstitions and shibboleths of childhood came a 
forgotten phrase: “Some one’s walking over my grave.” And then, 
as softly as if it too were an echo of her youth, Lily heard a man’s 
voice saying: “Darling!” Half startled, half expectant, she looked 
into the shadows of the shrubbery below her window. A man stood 
there in the gentle mystery of the night, and he had a woman in 
his arms. His voice rose softly again. ... 

Abruptly the night seemed cold and sick and dead to Lily Dra- 
forth. She pulled her nightdress around her; she dropped heavy 
draperies across the window to shut out the moon. She had watched 
her chauffeur kissing her maid. 

Lily awoke heavy-eyed and unrefreshed, she who was usually so 
energetic of mornings. She lay for a time with her eyes closed, 
determined that she would blot from mind the memory of her 
emotions of the night before. The door opened; her maid entered. 

“Madame looks tired this morning,” Julia said solicitously as 
she approached. ‘“Wouldn’t madame like to have me bring her 
breakfast to her bed?” 

Lily had never spoken angrily or rudely to a servant before in 
her life. But somehow she could not keep back the bitter words. 
She had never, she said, felt better in her life. And breakfast in 
bed was a nasty, untidy custom. When Mrs. Draforth put rouge 
on her lips ten minutes later and went down to breakfast, she left 
an uncomprehending Julia in tears. 


OTHERS MIGHT HEAR THE SOUND OF THE RUNNING FEET OF 
YOUTH, AND ABANDON THE STRUGGLE. BUTSHE COULD NOT. 


The scene with Julia was only the first of a series of incidents 
which began, impalpably, to change the household. For years, de- 
spite Lily’s tremendous entertaining, the household had moved with 
an almost arrogant smoothness; it took everything in its stride from 
a hunt breakfast to the scramble of a charity lawn féte. But now 
a kind of psychic insecurity infected the place; there were feuds 
among the servants, absent-mindedness, injured feelings, discontent. 

Even Jeff, who seldom went to business any more, noticed it. 
And sometimes, puzzled, he looked questioningly at Lily in vague 
alarm. He seemed to feel in her a strained, feverish quality that 
had never been there before. And then again, when he had pre- 
pared himself to speak, he would find the same generous, calm, 
glittering woman of whom he was so fond, so proud. 

Lily had determined that she would not think again of Norris 
Parmalee and his silly remark that she looked like a girl of twenty. 
What troubled her was that she had betrayed her pride by being 
pleased at something obviously untrue. She was forty-one, but she 
was still a great beauty—she was more than that: she was a great 
lady who would continue to 
rule by charm and person- 
ality when her looks were 
gone. ... But would she? 
Her beauty, her vitality, her 
gayety—they were the tools 
with which she had carved 
out her career; and now— 
no, not now, but in a few 
years—her tools would be 
taken from her. Could she 
survive? 

Lily had never known fear 
before. She had never had 
time for fear before. The 
2 will to power had been a 
. pitiless taskmaster that gave 
her few moments for reflec- 
tion and reverie; even those 
secret moments in the night 
watches that invite con- 
templation had been im- 
pressed into utilitarian duty. 
She was without inner re- 
sources—she had trained her- 
self to live in a world of ex- 
ternals. But she could bend 
that world to her will. She 
_. : knew that she could. Her 
mind was her own; she was 
the mistress of her thoughts. 
She had the wit to perceive 
the emptiness of flattery; she, 
Lily Draforth, was above it. 

Lily called Norris Parmalee for tea. Jeff had gone to town, and 
she was a littlé glad. Jeff was a dear, but a man of fifty-five some- 
times found a man of thirty wearing. It was quite the gayest 
afternoon she had had in months. 

That night in her bedroom Lily picked up her Venetian goblet 
and studied the colored patterns buried in transparent glass. “A 
thousand fires,” she said to herself, “a work of art.” But that 
night she could not sleep. 


Ngee’ fall Mrs. Draforth was seen everywhere, at the important 
openings, at the opera, at the polo-matches in Aiken. Her 
dinner-parties were as matchless as ever; the crowds around her 
seemed greater. It was as though she were meeting a challenge to 
her dominance, and meeting it so that the issue might be settled 
once and for all. But to some of her friends her activities seemed 
a little frenetic, her vivacity a little strained. There were too many 
Parmalees and Black Fardys and Jim Naylens in her house to 
satisfy some of Jeff’s friends; the crowd seemed to be getting 
younger, 

And Jeff himself was beginning to protest at the continued night- 
clubbing. ‘“‘We’re overdoing it,” he said, half humorously. “I can’t 
stand the gaff.” 

“T can,” said Mrs. Draforth, although her mirror was already 
telling her she couldn’t. The patterns of lines beneath her eyes 
were deeper; her cheeks seemed suddenly pinched; her whole face 
a little haggard. She who once could dance till sunup without tir- 
ing, found that a little too much champagne had become necessary 
to preserve the illusion of pleasure... . 

It was after a night of dancing that the illogical incident on the 
golf-course occurred. Lily had slept only by aid of a sedative,— 
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she seemed to need sedatives often now, 
—and her nerves felt like little tingling 
wires. She was in no condition for golf, 
but relentlessly she drove herself from 
bed and into her tweeds. She and Jeff 
played six holes in the face of a cold wind, 
Jeff in his most jovial mood, she in black 
despair. The seventh hole was at the top 
of a steep rise; and Dr. Norbert Williams 
and Ned Custer, always slow, motioned 
for them to play through. Climbing the 
rise, she found herself panting from ex- 
ertion, trickles of cold perspiration run- 
ning into the nape of her neck. Almost 
through a haze she saw that Jeff was 
laughing at her. 

“Too much El Morocco,” he said. 
“You're getting too old for that sort of 
thing, old dear.” 

She struck him full across the face with 
her mid-iron. And then in shock and 
horror, she was on her knees beside him, 
wiping the blood from his forehead, cry- 
ing desperately over and over: 

“Darling! Darling! Darling!” 
| bie was in agony that evening. Jeff 

sat a while on the edge of her bed and 
stroked her hand. He attempted to be 
merry about his taped forehead; he insist- 
ed stanchly that she had been entirely 
justified; he said that she had made the 
fitting reply to all unfunny jokes. But 
Lily knew he was bewildered. As she was 
bewildered! How could she explain why 
she had struck him, when she herself did 
not know? It had been a blind emotional 
explosion, something she could not con- 
trol, something beyond volition. 

She heard Jeff calling his spaniel. Could 
it be, she wondered, that she was sick, 
that she had some incurable illness? That 
might account for the fact that she could 
not sleep, that she seemed driven by an 
internal fever, that she was haunted, 
haunted by the fear of having to relin- 
quish the power and applause she had 
spent her life to attain. Lying there, Lily 
for the first time admitted the perishable 
flesh she wished to deny; her body no 
longer belonged to her, because it would 
not do her bidding. She looked at her 
long white arms, and knew the muscles 
would become stringy and loose. The 
muscles would become stringy and the 
skin would yellow because Nature, the 
old trap-setter for breeding, didn’t care 
any more. 

Mrs. Draforth consulted Dr. Williams 
next day. He had witnessed the scene on 
the golf-course. Was it an irrational act? 
In detail she described her physical symp- 
toms. She felt in her throat a constricted 
choking feeling which made it difficult to 
breathe; her heart pounded and beat ir- 
regularly; there had even been a few 
weeks ago, she remembered, a rather 
loathsome patch of eczema on one of her 
hands. When she had finished, the physi- 
cian told her gravely that her nerves were 
in a dangerous state, that she must retard 
her pace, that perhaps the best idea would 
be to go away on a yachting cruise. 

But of course Lily did not go. She 
could not yet relinquish the reins at a 
time when her dominance might be chal- 
lenged. She knew there must be talk 
about the scene on the golf-course; you 
couldn’t keep some version of such a 
story from going the rounds. She won- 
dered what people were saying—she who 
once had been so magnificently indifferent 


to public opinion. Did they think she was 
drinking too much, that her looks were go- 
ing? She found herself searching people’s 
eyes for criticism or approval, eavesdrop- 
ping on conversations, erroneously in- 
terpreting as slights casual and ordinary 
misunderstandings. And one day, ridicu- 
lously, embarrassingly, she had walked 
out of a beauty salon when an operator 
innocently suggested a new facial cream 
“positively guaranteed, madame, to re- 
juvenate the skin.” 

There grew in her an almost irresistible 
desire to prove her security to herself. On 
several occasions she invited young but 
mousy girls to dinner-parties, so that she, 
the aging woman, might have the satisfac- 
tion of concentrating male attention on 
herself. Her vanity could not forgive 
her one venture. Jeff had stayed in town 
for several days, preoccupied with busi- 
ness. Lily found herself driving her own 
car to town and making an unannounced 
visit at his office. She told herself that 
she wanted to make sure he renewed the 
insurance on the silver plate; but she 
knew that she really wanted to make sure 
that Jeff—poor, loyal Jeff—had not en- 
gaged an attractive new secretary... . 

It was at her Christmas party that Mrs. 
Draforth learned that Norris Parmalee 
had become engaged to Valerie Wood- 
ridge. Nobody noticed that Lily turned 
white at the news; nobody knew that the 
Christmas tree ornaments were swimming 
before her eyes, that the blood was ham- 
mering in her temples until she could 
hardly hear her own voice as it uttered 
the polite, the proper congratulations. Va- 
lerie was one of the mousy young women 
whom Lily had invited to dinner; and it 
was at one of Lily’s dinner-parties that 
Parmalee had met her. 

Nobody guessed that Norris Parmalee 
was important to Lily. He was not, in 
himself. Even Lily, in her torment that 
night, understood that something was 
wrong with her thinking, that she was 
weeping in bitter anguish at the defection 
of a reasonably shallow and worthless 
young man. She did not want Norris 
Parmalee. She was not a woman who 
took lovers; she had always been loyal to 
Jeff and would continue to be. What she 
did not understand, or possibly could not 
admit to herself, was that she had made 
the capture of Parmalee a test of her 
power, a challenge to her career, a symbol 
that she was not too old for triumphs. 

Others might hear the sound of the run- 
ning feet of youth, and might abandon 
the struggle. Others might say it was 
natural that youth should turn to youth, 
sigh in private and turn their thoughts to 
the selection of a suitable wedding pres- 
ent. But she, Lily Draforth, could not, 
would not. The capacity to surrender 
was not in her character; she had no wish 
to acquire it. She was menaced, but un- 
intimidated. Valerie Woodridge could not 
hold out against her. Calm and peace 
came to Lily Draforth as she decided to 
break off the match. 


HERE is no doubt that Parmalee was 

dazzled by the attentions Lily show- 
ered upon him. Whereas he had been 
only one of a crowd of admiring courtiers, 
he now was bowed to as her sole escort. 
Even then the more realistic commenta- 
tors knew that Lily’s star was on the 
wane, but at night-clubs and restaurants 
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her name was a password to the best table 
in the house, and her presence anywhere 
brought the newspaper photographers gal- 
loping like fire-horses. 

Jeff took it all very well. Sometimes 
the three of them, Jeff and Lily and Par- 
malee, went places together. What I 
think Jeff objected to most were the news- 
paper pictures of the beautiful Mrs. Jeff 
Draforth and (Jeff’s words) the beautiful 
Mr. Parmalee making a twosome at the 
night-clubs. But Jeff said nothing; I think 
he knew Lily was having her last fling. 

The end came, dramatically and un- 
mercifully, on Lily’s birthday. 

Only five people had been invited to 
dinner, and only four people had ap- 
peared when Lily, looking tired but radi- 
ant, came down the stairs. She had on 
a dress, Jeff noticed, that was an exact 
copy of one she had worn in London fif- 
teen years before, when she had bowled 
over the prince. Jeff frowned a little; it 
seemed, he thought, a trifle young. It 
was while Jeff was pouring the cocktails 
that the telegram came. It had been sent 
from Tuckahoe, of all places. It read: 


SORRY TO MISS DINNER. VALERIE AND I 
WERE MARRIED TODAY. SEE YOU SOON. BEST 
REGARDS, LILY DEAR, ON YOUR BIRTHDAY. 


And, of course, it was from Parmalee. 

Lily fell over forward, and laughing and 
crying, began to tear the polished floor 
with her beautiful fingernails. 

When Dr. Williams had got her to bed, 
he gave her a hypodermic of morphine. 
After a while Lily smiled. 

“T’ll leave a few morphia tablets—to be 
taken by mouth—in her medicine-cabinet,” 
Williams told Jeff. “They are only for 
emergencies. I’ll be back in the morning.” 

The tablets weren’t needed. Lily slept 
throughout the night; and then, in the 
morning, they took her away. 


HEN Lily left the sanitarium—she 

had had, they said, a nervous break- 
down,—she was much quieter than be- 
fore. She was sweet to Jeff, and said she 
did not want to go out for a while, or to 
see people. Gradually, however, they went 
out more, to the races at Belmont or to 
a theater in town. Lily took long walks 
on her own estate, and refused to answer 
telephone-calls. . . . Once she beat Jeff’s 
spaniel with a whip when he trailed his 
dirty paws across her counterpane. She 
cried about it afterward. 

Lily was quiet those days because she 
was trying to orient herself to a new life. 
Her best years, the friendly doctors at the 
sanitarium had said, were still before her. 
But Lily could not believe it. She would 
recover from her depression, but things 
would not be the same. She was a career 
woman, and without applause and power, 
she could not find happiness. That was 
the way she had made her life. There 
was no resignation, no submission, ia her. 

Lily had lived her life as an ego, and 
she had been convinced that her body was 
imperishable, and inseparable from the 
purpose that guided her. Now she was 
possessed by a sense of betrayal. She had 
not changed; she had kept the faith, but 
her body was moving away from her. It 
would continue to move away from her. 
She was young in spirit, young! She was 
young, but who would believe it when 
they saw the decay of her outward shell? 
She could stand at her window and tell 
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the moon about it, and tell herself about 
it; but the world accepted only physical 
evidence—and the evidence was that she 
was growing old. Lily looked at her body 
with bitterness and loathing. She felt a 
sort of cosmic chagrin that she had so 
intimately associated herself with a natu- 
rally failing enterprise. 

There were plenty of evidences that 
she no longer possessed herself. She cried 
easily; she had headaches. She stepped 
into the bathtub with the greatest trepi- 
dation, because of a fear that she might 
drown. She knew it was nonsense, but she 
had become tired of fighting fantasy; it 
was so much more comfortable to admit 
weakness and give in. She knew anyway 
that her body was aimed for a predestined 
end. It was astonishing and unfair that 
she, Lily Draforth, the successful woman, 
could not secede from her physical en- 
velope, but now she knew she could not. 

But what delight if her traitorous body 
(she thought once as she lay sleepless on 
her bed) should be swept away on the 


impersonal river of time, while she, the 
essential she, sat on the river-bank equably 
and timeless and quite unmoved. Then 
she need not submit. That would be peace 
indeed. 

Lily thought about peace now. In her 
lifetime she had wanted men and money 
and applause and acclaim. And she had 
got them. But now she wanted peace. In 
a moment Jeff would be in her room sug- 
gesting that they go to the theater, to the 
race-track, to town. That meant struggle 
and conflict again, the facing of realities, 
the dreadful horror of thinking, thinking. 


T was then, in her silken bed, that Lily 

. Draforth recalled the sweet escape of 
morphine. . . . Her medicine-cabinet: Dr. 
Williams long ago had left it there. A 
deep, a warm sleep. A rosy sleep. Lily 
rose from her bed. She would not take 
one of the tablets. She would simply look 
to see whether they still were there. 

When Lily Draforth—once beautiful, 
unique, and mistress of what she might 


survey—came out of her bedroom, she 
was indeed at peace. She had been gone 
a long time, and there in the medicine-cab- 
inet she had found the escape that, in the 
shadowy days to come, was to lead her 
inevitably down the pale and ever paler 
steps of oblivion until at last even the 
echo of her footsteps was gone. Mor- 
phine. ... Now she walked equably to the 
window and pulled back the draperies so 
that the moon might once more shine in. 
What a salt breeze it was, and how satis- 
factorily the obedient moon spread its 
luminous wings upon the water! 

The lovely Mrs. Draforth slipped her 
nightgown from her shoulders and stood 
there a moment in sheer delight. Slowly 
she returned to her bed, lay down. There 
was silence in the room. Then a drowsy 
hand reached for the bed-lamp on the 
side-table. 

The light did not go out; but the mille- 
fort goblet, like a bell sounding. smashed 
upon the floor. 

Mrs. Draforth smiled in her sleep. 


OTHER KINDS OF CHRISTMAS 


But no meal could be eaten without 
previous drinking, here. By the time they 
sat down, the turkey was dried up. The 
stuffing tasted odd—a Southern taste in- 
stead of the taste she knew. The cran- 
berry sauce was wrong. Telford and the 
others refused the mashed pumpkin. 

“You're not givin’ us very much to eat, 
honey,” Telford said mildly. 

“You didn’t eat your pumpkin.” 

“You know I can’t eat squash. Nobody 
eats squash.” 

She choked. 

The pies were eaten, one piece by each 
person. Vera tried to explain that they 
were supposed to take a piece of each on 
their plates, but they only looked vaguely 
at her. 

“Vera’s still a little Northerner,” Tel- 
ford said, laughing. “We'll teach her 
different. Aren’t we goin’ to have any 
plum pudding, honey?” 

“That isn’t the way we do it,” she said 
stiffly. 

He raised his eyebrows. 
you and me, honey.” 


“W e—that’s 


FTER dinner Vera went in and lighted 
the tree; and then the others came in. 
They took a long time, and before they 
came, she had a moment to look at the 
lighted tree alone. With the curtains 
drawn, the room dark, it was beautiful and 
right and exalted: On the top a huge tinsel 
star; from every bough-end, balls of red 
and green and gold and silver; and over all 
a pure crystal shower of silver rain, dis- 
guising the pitiful bareness of the pine- 
tree; the presents lay in piles at the foot, 
wrapped so carefully in papers of white 
and dark blue, of red tissue and silver 
tinsel, in ribbons of blue and red and 
gold. For that moment all the chaste 
mystery of Christmas, all the poetry and 
order, was there; the room was as lovely 
as a secret box of Christmas jewels. For 
that moment she stood alone, feeling it all 
delicately, longingly; she loved the quiet, 
the candles twinkling in the dark room; 
this was Christmas—Christmas! 
Suddenly she wished that the others 
would never come in. She wished she 
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were a child again, without passion, with 
only a child’s pure heart, as hard as a 
diamond. She felt sudden hate for the 
child that swelled her body, for her body 
itself; she wished she had no body, but 
were filament of air, of water, something 
free and chaste and unsubdued. 

Her Christmas, the Christmas she loved, 
was a chaste, child’s thing; there was no 
fleshly passion in it. 

Then the others came in, laughing and 
talking in their high-pitched voices. The 
children ran and snatched at the toys 
before she could stop them. She had 
wanted to give out the presents, in the 
ancient way, one at a time, making the 
magic of the hour last. But these chil- 
dren grabbed up the packages, running 
about with them, tearing off the careful 
wrappers and throwing them about. The 
grown-up people had whisky-glasses in 
their hands; the sight of the whisky in 
the room with her lovely tree made her a 
little sick. It was all ruined now. She 
sat down, heavily, and watched them all 
opening the presents. She saw it was no 
use. She looked-away, up at the top of 
the tree at the tinsel star, trying not to 
see the sight below. 

Dashing up to the tree, one of the chil- 
dren caught ‘fire to its filmy dress from a 
leaning candle. Vera did not even stir, 
as Beaufort seized the child, or as Lang- 
ley beat the flames out with a small rug. 

Beaufort took her child from Langley 
and shook it by the shoulders. 

“Child, you want to kill yourself? 
These aren’t electric lights like you’re 
used to; these are real candles that burn. 
Mother’s going to punish you to remind 
you never to go near fire.” 

With an easy, habitual gesture she 
pulled the child across her lap, spanked it. 

“Vera, honey, it’s much more modern to 
use electricity on the tree,” Beaufort 
said, setting the weeping child on its feet 
again. 

“T don’t want to be modern,” Vera ex- 
plained stiffly. These people would never 
understand! 

“Telford, isn’t it most time for setting 
off the fireworks?” Langley asked. “Seems 


like all the presents were open, and it’s 
getting dark outside.” 

“Come on,” Telford said. 

There was no watching the candles burn 
low, no slow folding up of the wrapping 
papers, saving the ribbons for next year. 
It had all taken not more than ten minutes, 
all that she had prepared for, all that was 
to have taken a long, lovely afternoon. 
Vera tightened her lips and followed the 
others outdoors. Her Christmas was 
over. She felt tears and rage and 
despair mounting desperately inside her. 


HEY sat along the edge of the porch 
while the men set off the fireworks on 
the lawn. 

“My, isn’t that pretty!” Beaufort cried. 
“T just love Christmas.” 

Vera stared at her and sat clenching her 
fingers, her disappointment bitter as poi- 
son in her throat, her despair complete. 

After a while the men returned to the 
porch and picked up their whisky-glasses. 
They settled comfortably into chairs in 
the soft winter dusk, and sat drinking. 
The air was mild. 

“Did you like the fireworks, darling?” 
Telford asked Vera. 

“T—hated the fireworks.” 

“Darling!” 

“T hated the rotten things, turning 
Christmas into the Fourth of July. spoil- 
ing my Christmas. My whole Christmas 
has been ruined. You’ve all spoiled every- 
thing. You don’t know anything about 
beautiful things.... I hate you.... I 
hate you.” 

“Vera!” 

“T don’t care.” 

She was screaming now, not caring what 
she did. Nothing she did mattered now 
after the confusion, the messy void, into 
which her day had been thrown. She 
hoped she hurt them; she hoped they 
guessed even a fraction of her loathing 
for them. 

“She’s not herself,” Telford said in a 
low, strained voice. 

“Honey, run play down on the lawn,” 
Beaufort said to a child who hung around, 
staring. 
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“Tt won’t hurt your child to hear me! 
You’ve spoiled my Christmas... . I cared 
so.... Now you'll never see what Christ- 
mas is really like; you’ll never know. Only 
me, I've got it locked in my heart; it’s 
the one lovely thing I’ve still got... . 
Oh, Christ, I wanted it to be nice!” She 
drowned in sudden hopeless tears. 

“Come into the house,” Telford said 
dully. “She’ll be better tomorrow.” 


ATER she had exhausted herself with 

crying, lying full length across the bed 

in their room. The room was dark; she 

did not know where Telford was, until a 

crack of light came in the door, and she 
felt him sit down on the bed beside her. 

“T suppose everything’s over now,” she 
said without opening her eyes. Now she 
wanted to cry again, but weakly, with her 
arms around Telford. But he would never 
want her again. 

“No,” he said. He smoothed her hair 
back from her forehead and kissed it; his 
lips moved gently down her face, her 
neck, her shoulders; he pulled the dress 
quietly away from her body and held her 
in his arms, very firmly, silently, now 
covering her mouth with his so that she 
did not speak at all. ... Then she was 
quiet too, utterly exhausted, and all the 
confusion had gone out of her tired mind. 

He rolled over beside her on the bed, 
still holding her firmly in his arms, and 
began to talk, 

“Tt wasn’t Beaufort and Langley, and 
me, that spoiled Christmas, darling; it 
was you; you spoiled the spirit of Christ- 
mas. You were like a bad child that 
wants everything its own way; and if 


and she would be exhausted if she did 
not get a little nap. She turned resolute- 
ly from the windows again, and began 
to think of the loveliness of the dawn, 
drenching the garden, the soft, sleepy 
chirping of birds, and the coolness of the 
early air, the good smell of coffee as Da 
Seng made it, the freshness of the table 
with early roses at its center—all the 
comfortable, reassuring things which she 
could summon at her wish. 


ATER, they were at the breakfast-table. 
Denis put out his thin brown hand 
for the fruit-bowl and chose a deep red 
peach. Rachel noticed, as she had for 
the thousandth time, the slender sensi- 
tiveness of his hand. She let her eyes 
rest too on his lean face, concentrated 
on the peach he was peeling. The straight 
black brows, the deep-set gray eyes, the 
thin irregular nose and the tensed though 
full lips made a face one did not often 
see. There was at once sensitivity and 
determination in it; and Rachel, looking 
at it, wondered at herself for finding any- 
thing to be concerned about as long as 
she had Denis. He looked up at her. 
“What about some riding, Rachel? 
Can we manage it today? Brownie is in 
good shape, and Zephyr always is. Let’s 
get out on the plain. I need a jogging 
up after sticking at those records.” 
“How long has it been, Den?” she an- 
swered easily. ‘Ever since your rush be- 
gan, I guess, and it would seem awfully 
good. But can you really get away, or 


you were yourself, I would punish you, 
like a bad child. I would punish you, 
darling, to make you good and ask to be 
forgiven. But you are not yourself, and 
I am only going to love you so that I am 
all around you and you become part of 
me. That’s what I want. You are my 
wife, and you are mine, and you are going 
to want what I want and be me. You 
are my own wife, and you are going to 
bear my children and love what I love, 
and belong entirely to me, in my own 
way. Then you'll be happy... . 

“Darling,” he went on; he put one arm 
behind his head and loosened the other 
around her body: “When I was a little 
boy, we used to have such fine Christ- 
mases. There was a big bowl of egg-nog 
all day long, and dozens of our friends 
would come in, all day, and keep Christ- 
mas with us. At dinner there’d be twelve 
or fifteen at the table. At one end a 
roasted pig with an apple in its mouth, 
and at the other a couple of geese. The 
servants loved bringing in the big platters 
of food. My mother used to make things 
for days beforehand—a big plum-pudding 
in a bag, with citron and plums in it. We 
were all happy, and there were so many 
of us. It was a big, lusty Christmas, 
darling, a fine old-fashioned Christmas. 
It was the Christmas that belongs to this 
country. There are lots of other kinds of 
Christmas, in other places all over the 
world; but that’s the one that belongs in 
this country, down here... . 

“Darling,” he said, “you felt lonely to- 
day for your own kind of Christmas that 
you used to have when you were a child. 
I was lonely as hell too, homesick for 
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are you just doing me a favor? You 
needn’t, you know, for there are the Fair- 
weathers I can round up for something in 
the way of diversion—don’t bother about 
me!” 

Rachel busied herself with the meal 
and thought uncomfortably of the small 
hours of the night. Was she beginning 
to show the effects of allowing moods to 
conquer her like that? Did Den guess 
that something was wearing on her? How 
weak and small she would feel! At once 
she began to talk of this and that, and 
determined that never should he guess 
that dread of the small hours. 

Denis went on with his meal in si- 
lence, glancing at Rachel from time to 
time. His face showed nothing; but he 
was watching her, listening to her. Some- 
thing about her gayety troubled him. She 
could be clever at it, he knew, although 
he strongly suspected that. now it was 
forced. It troubled him considerably 
of late that they were so alone here and 
so quiet—that there was only the com- 
panionship of middle-aged people to re- 
lieve the loneliness of Rachel while he 
worked in his office all day. 

There came beating through his brain 
the recollection that he had heard of peo- 
ple going insane over enforced loneliness 
and monotony. Rachel was not hard- 
ened to this sort of thing. Hers had been 
a gay and happy sort of life, full of friends 
and parties and travel here and there— 
but she had wanted to come. He thrilled 
yet to the remembrance of her ardor when 


my kind of Christmas. But you’re my 
wife, darling; you’ve married me and my 
life and my country, and neither of us 
are children any more. We have to make 
Christmas for our children, in the way 
that belongs here. You remember a 
Christmas in which you were a little girl, 
just a child. You want it to be that way 
now, with yourself a little girl in it. But 
you’re not. a little girl; you’re a grown 
woman, a wife, a possible mother of many 
children. And I’m not a child, either. It 
wouldn’t be right to go back to anything. 
We have to make a good Christmas for 
our grown-up selves. 

“T love you. I love Christmas too, 
just as much as you do. Christmas is 
good and wonderful everywhere, if you 
give yourself up to the spirit of it as it 
exists, and don’t try to make a synthetic 
construction of some foreign Christmas. 
Don’t you know we'll have wonderful 
Christmases all our life, Vera, darling?” 

“Ves,” she said, very low. 


bes room was dark, the sky black 
outside the window, with stars white 
in the sky. It was Christmas night. She 
stared at the still, soft stars outside, the 
stars that were not frosty but rich, deep, 
warm stars. But they were still Christ- 
mas stars, the Christmas stars of all her 
life. She lay still, appeased, and felt her 
husband beside her, the child within her, 
and thought of the long years ahead, roll- 
ing richly by from one great Christmas 
festival to the next, full of comfort and 
fertility and love and growth. She stared 
at the big yellow stars of the South, of 
Christmas night, and felt life before her. 


it had all been decided. He almost laughed 
when he thought of the gayety with which 
she had pointed out on a little map the 
exact spot where they were to be. 

She loved him, that was sure—and he 
her, God yes! But he could not stand to 
see her wither before his very eyes. He 
would have to get her away for a while— 
a long trip, expensive or no. The hot 
weather would be on soon. That would 
be excuse enough—get her to the seaside, 
where she would forget all about this place 
for a little while. 

That afternoon they rode over the vast 
spreading plain with the mountains off in 
the distance, and then came back to baths 
and dinner for two set by candle-light. 
Rachel was flushed and lovely, and Denis 
deeply refreshed. It seemed impossible 
that he had been concerned about Rachel, 
she had been so gay, so full of life. : 


ASAIN she lay watching the dull gray 
squares of the windows opened to 
the summer night. A determination was 
upon her to lie awake if need be, but to 
defeat utterly the black mood as it came 
upon her. She would watch the waving 
of the branches; she would listen to the 
sounds and analyze them as they came; 
she would deliberately wait until sleep was 
ready to come without courting it. As she 
lay there, the round of night sounds began 
again; and as each came, Rachel said to 
herself: 

“Ves, that is the watchman... And 
that the wind. ... That the peddler. 
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ft ebuad yeats ago the United 
States government took over the 
American railroads as a war measure. 


It gave those roads back to their 
owners in 1920—on the eve of a de- 
pression. 


And it gave them back with operat- 
ing costs thrown all out of balance 
with income under a law which put 
rigid limits on earnings but made 
no provision for future losses. 


Then started an uphill job. Stretch- 
ing ahead of railroad men and man- 
agement were such tough problems 
as these: 


They had to find ways to meet 
greatly increased operating costs 
with lagging revenues. 


They had to repair and replace war- 
worn equipment. 


They had to face new forms of com- 
petition. 


They had to serve a nation increas- 
ing in population—extending its in- 
dustrial frontiers—demanding better 
transportation than ever before. 


And they had to operate under rules, 
regulations and restrictions more 
complex and bewildering than those 
imposed on any other business in 
America. 


It was a job to test courage and chal- 
lenge enterprise—but the railroads 
started the long slow climb. 


Let us look now at the progress they 
have made: Great new locomotives 
have been developed—twice as able 
as the engines of 17 years ago. 


Freight moves today 50% faster than 
in 1922. 


Curves have been straightened — 
stronger bridges built — thousands 


of miles of heavier rails laid to make 
safe speed possible. 


Safety has steadily advanced — for 
passengers and railroad employes — 
and the magnificent safety record of 
the railroads has won universal rec- 
ognition. 

Everyone is familiar with the stream- 
lined trains, air conditioning, and all 
the other improvements pioneered 
for passenger comfort. 


And the American railroads pay a 
tax bill of close to a million dollars 
a day. 


When you sum up the record of 
American railroad progress in the 
face of all obstacles, it packs into this: 


They deliver the finest railroad ser- 
vice in the world—so fine that dele- 
gations from foreign countries regu- 
larly visit America to study their 
methods. 


They haul freight at the lowest rail- 
road rates in the world—moving a 
ton a mile for an average revenue of 
less than one cent. Today’s average 
freight revenue is 2314% lower than 
the peak of 1921, shortly after Gov- 
ernment operation ended. 


And with all this, they pay the high- 
est railroad wages in the world. 


Meanwhile the mountain of regula- 
tion has piled steadily higher—under 
state law as well as federal. 
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An immediate threat is the TRAIN- 
LIMIT-BILL in Congress — a bill 
to put an arbitrary limit on the 
length of freight trains and so to 
force the railroads to run more trains 
than are needed to handle the Na- 
tion’s business. This ‘“tmake-work” 
bill is proposed under the pretext 
of safety. 


In face of the fact that the American 
railroads have reduced accidents to 
employes by three-fourths in the 
past fifteen years, the same years in 
which the railroads developed longer 
and faster trains for better service— 


In face of the fact that the more 
trains you run the greater the chances 
of accident, especially at grade cross- 
ings— 


In face of the fact that this one law 
would add more per year to the cost 
of railroad operation than the total 
cost of all air conditioning to date— 
this bill has already passed the 


Senate. 


The harm of this legislation is meas- 
ured in more than money-cost, great 
as that will be. It wipes out the major 
benefits of the fine new equipment, 
tracks and terminals the railroads 
have developed for handling freight 
today—but more important still it 
stymies progress, and hamstrings 
future initiative, enterprise and in- 
vention. 


Do you want the advancement of the 
nation’s basic transportation system 
brought to a standstill? If not—it’s 
up to you! 


Don’t set the brakes on, railroad 
progress! 


And what of it! Yes, there are the spirit- 
callers—people must die everywhere— 
and there the temple gong—quietness and 
low lights within the temple—what of 
that? And that thumping is only the 
knocking on some one’s door—some one 
home late from the winehouse. I will 
get over this. I will down it and fall 
asleep yet.” 

But even as she lay there saying it to 
herself, shouting seemed to come from 
the distance; and sitting up in bed. she 
was convinced that there was really a 
growing volume to the sound. Suddenly 
she was hot and cold by turns, and her 
hands were moist and: clammy. It was 
not that she feared this shouting and this 
noise—the nights were full of unexplain- 
able noises; it was that now it gave body 
to what had before been a mental state. 
She did not know what the uproar could 
be. She scarcely cared. The fact that 
she was there awake, tensed in every nerve, 
was what really frightened her. 

She determined to lie back in bed and 
let it come to pass. She managed to lie 
back, but threw the covers off, for she 
was wet with perspiration. Denis stirred 
in his bed; and although she longed to 
have him awake, at the same time she 
almost prayed that he would not waken, 
for it would not take long for him to see 


to cloud her most recent battle with Her- 
bie. she was excited by their approbation. 
Crab, was she? Rotten sport, was she? 
Well, there were some that thought dif- 
ferent. 

Ed was one of the Boys. He lived in 
Utica—had “‘his own business” there, was 
the awed report—but he came to New 
York almost every week. He was mar- 
ried. He showed Mrs. Morse the then 
current photographs of Junior and Sister, 
and she praised them abundantly and sin- 
cerely. Soon it was accepted by the 
others that Ed was her particular friend. 

He staked her when they all played 
poker; sat next her and_ occasionally 
rubbed his knee against hers during the 
game. She was rather lucky. Frequently 
she went home with a twenty-dollar bill 
or a ten-dollar bill or a handful of crum- 
pled dollars. She was glad of them. 
Herbie was getting, in her words, some- 
thing awful about money. To ask him 
for it, brought an instant row. 

“What the hell do you do with it?” 
he would say. “Shoot it all on Scotch?” 

“T try to run this house halfway de- 
cent,” she would retort. “Never thought 
of that, did you? Oh, no, his lordship 
couldn't be bothered with that.” 

Again, she could not find a definite 
day, to fix the beginning of Ed’s pro- 
prietorship. It became his custom to 
kiss her on the mouth when he came in, 
as well as for farewell, and he gave her 
little quick kisses of approval all through 
the evening. She liked this rather more 
than she disliked it. She never thought 
of his kisses when she was not with him. 

He would run his hand lingeringly over 
her back and shoulders. 

“Some dizzy blonde, eh?” he would 
say. “Some doll.” 

One afternoon she came home from 
Mrs. Martin’s to find Herbie in the bed- 


that she was awake, and in a state of mind 
of which she was not proud. 

To Rachel it seemed the sound grew and 
grew until she nearly wallowed in an agony 
of sound which seemed to terrify and 
weaken her. Occasionally individual voices 
rose above the uproar in horrible, tearing 
screams. In her agony of fear, Rachel 
yet wondered how much her imagination 
magnified the sounds to her own ear. 
More than the fear of the sound was the 
fear of her own fear. A feeling of de- 
feat was upon her. She could not master 
herself. Suddenly she felt a conviction 
that she could not stand it—that she 
could not go on to see the utter dissolu- 
tion of herself as she had known it and 
Denis had loved it. She hated to recognize 
this shaken, terrified self as hers. She 
must cither give way completely, or else 
rebuild a certain strength in herself. 

Quite secretively she lifted her head 
to look in the direction of Denis’ bed. 
He lay perfectly still in the deep slumber 
of early morning. Rachel looked long 
and keenly at him; then throwing back 
her covers gently, she got out of bed and 
put on a light robe. The sky was begin- 
ning to lighten with dawn as she stepped 
to the open windows. The uproar had 
somehow died away, and even in her own 
thinking seemed almost forgotten. 
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room. He had been away for several 
nights, evidently on a prolonged drinking 
bout. His face was gray; his hands 
jerked as if they were on wires. On the 
bed were two old suitcases, packed high. 
Only her photograph remained on_ his 
bureau, and the wide doors of his closet 
disclosed nothing but coat-hangers. 

“Tm blowing,” he said. “I’m through 
with the whole works. I got a job in De- 
troit.” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed. 
She had drunk much the night before, 
and the four Scotches she had had with 
Mrs. Martin had only increased her foggi- 
ness. 

“Good job?” she said. 

“Oh, yeah,” he replied. 
right.” 

He closed a suitcase with difficulty, 
swearing at it in whispers. 

“There’s some dough in the bank,” 
he said. “The bank-book’s in your draw- 
er. You can have the furniture and 
stuff.” 

He looked at her, and his forehead 
twitched. 

“Damn it, I’m through, I’m telling 
you,” he cried. “I’m through.” 

“All right, all right,” she said. “I 
heard you, didn’t I?” 

She followed him down the hall. There 
was a song, a song that Mrs. Martin 
played doggedly on the phonograph, run- 
ning loudly through her mind. She had 
never liked the thing. 


“Looks all 


“Night and daytime, 
Always playtime. 
Aint we got fun?” 


At the door he put down the bags and 
faced her. 

“Well,” he said, “well, take care of 
yourself. You'll be all right, will you?” 

“Oh, sure.” she said. 
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As she stood there a sudden breeze, 
coming with the early morning as it so 
often did, blew the robe about her and 
billowed the curtains and at the same 
time banged a door shut with swift sharp- 
ness. Denis stirred, and as Rachel turned 
to see him, his eyes opened first with dazed 
sleepiness and then with full clarity. A 
look of surprise spread slowly over his 
face as he saw Rachel standing at the 
window. 

“What, up so early, dear?” he asked 
with instant anxiety. 

“Tt’s been a wonderful morning, Denis,” 
she answered calmly. “Gorgeous sky, and 
the dim uproar of the city growing as the 
daylight came. I was slept out, and got 
up to watch the day come on.” 

Denis remembered his impression of 
the day before. He had fallen asleep with 
the two impressions, her nervousness and 
her easy gayety on the ride, battling in 
his mind; but now her voice quieted him. 
His fears seemed a dream without sub- 
stance. Standing here in the rosy light of 
early morning, she surely looked refreshed 
and at peace—his Rachel. 

“Wonderful days and wonderful nights, 
Rachel—the two of us.” 

“Yes,” said Rachel, and smiled into the 
sunrise as she turned from the open 
window. 


He opened the door, then came back 
to her, holding out his hand. 

“By, Haze,” he said. “Good luck to 
you.” 

She took his hand and shook it. 

“Pardon my wet glove,” she said. 

She was flushed and lively when she 
went in to Mrs. Martin’s that evening. 
The Boys were there, Ed among them. 
He was glad to be in town, frisky and 
loud and full of jokes. But she spoke 
quietly to him for a minute.” 

“Herbie blew today,” she said. 
ing to live out West.” 

“That so?” he said. He looked at her, 
and played with the fountain-pen clipped 
to his waistcoat pocket. 

“Think he’s gone for good, do you?” 

“Yeah,” she said. “I know he is. I 
know. Yeah.” 

“You going to live on across the hall 
just the same?” he said. “Know what 
you’re going to do?” 

“Gee, I don’t know,” she said. “I 
don’t give much of a damn.” 

“Oh, come on, that’s no way to talk,” 
he told her. “What you need—you need 
a little snifter. How about it?” 

“Yeah,” she said. “Just straight.” 

She won forty-three dollars at poker. 
When the game broke up, Ed took her 
back to her apartment. 

“Got a little kiss for me?” he asked. 

He wrapped her in his big arms and 
kissed her violently. She was entirely 
passive. He held her away and looked 
at her. 

“Little tight, honey?” he asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘Not going to be sick, are you?” 

“Me?” she said. “I’m swell.” 


“Go- 


HEN Ed left in the morning, he took 

her photograph with him. He said 
he wanted her picture to look at. up 
in Utica. 
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“You can have that one on the bureau,” 
she said. 

She put Herbie’s picture in a drawer, 
out of her sight. When she could look 
at it, she meant to tear it up. She was 
fairly successful in keeping her mind from 
racing around him. Whisky slowed it for 
her. She was almost peaceful, in her mist. 

She accepted her relationship with Ed 
without question or enthusiasm. When 
he was away, she seldom thought defi- 
nitely of him. He was good to her; he 
gave her frequent presents and a regular 
allowance. She was even able to save. 
She did not plan ahead of any day, but 
her wants were few, and you might as 
well put money in the bank as have it 
lying around. 


VV HEN the lease of her apartment 
neared its end, it was Ed who suggest- 
ed moving. His friendship with Mrs. Mar- 
tin and Joe had become strained over a 
dispute at poker; a feud was impending. 
“Let’s get the hell out of here,’ Ed 
said. ‘What I want you to have is a 
place near Grand Central. Make it easier 
for me.” 

So she took a little flat in the Forties. 
A colored maid came in every day to 
clean and to make coffee for her—she 
was “through with that housekeeping 
stuff,’ she said, and Ed, twenty years 
married to a passionately domestic wom- 
an, admired this romantic uselessness and 
felt doubly a man of the world in abet- 
ting it. 

The coffee was all she had until she 
went out to dinner, but alcohol kept her 
fat. 
basis for jokes. You could always get all 
you wanted. She was never noticeably 
drunk and seldom nearly sober. It re- 
quired a larger daily allowance to keep 
her misty-minded. Too little, and she 
was achingly melancholy. 

Ed brought her to a “speakeasy.” He 
was proud, with the pride of the transient 
who would be mistaken for a native, in 
his knowledge of small, recent restaurants 
occupying the lower floors of shabby 
brownstone houses; places where, upon 
mentioning the name of an habitué friend, 
might be obtained strange whisky and 
fresh gin in many of their ramifications. 
This place was the favorite of Ed’s ac- 
quaintances. 

There, through Ed, Mrs. Morse met 
many men and women, formed quick 
friendships. The men often took her 
out when Ed was in Utica. He was 
proud of her popularity. 

She fell into the habit of going to the 
speakeasy alone when she had no engage- 
ment. She was certain to meet some 
people she knew, and join them. It was 
a club for her friends, both men and 
women. 

The women she met looked remark- 
ably alike; and this was curious, for 
through feuds, removals and opportuni- 
ties of more profitable contacts, the per- 
sonnel of the group changed constantly. 
Yet always the newcomers resembled 
those whom they replaced. They were 
all big women and stout, broad of shoul- 
der and abundantly breasted, with faces 
thickly clothed in soft, high-colored flesh. 
They laughed loud and often, showing 
opaque and lusterless teeth like squares 
of crockery. There was about them the 
health of the big, yet a slight, unwhole- 


Prohibition she regarded only as a: 


some suggestion of stubborn preservation. 
They might have been thirty-six or forty- 
five or anywhere between. 

They composed their titles of their 
own first names with their husbands’ sur- 
names. This gave at the same time the 
solidity of marriage and the glamour of 
freedom. Yet only one or two were actu- 
ally divorced. Most of them never referred 
to their dimmed spouses; some, a shorter 
time separate, described them in terms 
of great biological interest. Several were 
mothers, each of an only child—a boy 
at school somewhere, or a girl being cared 
for by a grandmother. Often, well on 
toward morning, there would be dis- 
plays of kodak portraits and of tears. 

They were comfortable women, cor- 
dial and friendly and irrepressibly ma- 
tronly. Theirs was the quality of ease. 
Become fatalistic, especially about money 
matters, they were unworried. Whenever 
their funds dropped alarmingly, a new 
donor appeared; this had always hap- 
pened. The aim of each was to have 
one man, permanently, to pay all her 
bills, in return for which she would have 
immediately given up other admirers and 
probably would have become exceedingly 
fond of him; for the affections of all of 
them were, by now, unexacting, tranquil 
and easily arranged. This end, how- 
ever, grew increasingly difficult yearly. 
Mrs. Morse was regarded as fortunate. 

Ed had a good year, increased her al- 
lowance and gave her a sealskin coat. But 
she had to be careful of her moods with 
him. He insisted upon gayety. He 
would not listen to admissions of aches 
or weariness. 

“Hey, listen,” he would say, “I got 
worries of my own, and plenty. Nobody 
wants to hear other people’s troubles, 
sweetie. What you got to do, you got 
to be a sport and forget it. See? Well, 
slip us a little smile, then. That’s my 
girl.” 

She never had enough interest to quar- 
rel with him as she had with Herbie, but 
she wanted the privilege of occasional 
admitted sadness. It was strange. The 
other women she saw did not have to 
fight their moods. There was Mrs. Flor- 
ence Miller who got regular crying jags, 
and the men sought only to cheer and 
comfort her. The others spent whole 
evenings in grieved recitals of worries 
and ills; their escorts paid them deep 
sympathy. But she was instantly un- 
desirable when she was low in spirits. 
Once, when she could not make herself 
lively, Ed had walked out and left her. 

“Why the hell don’t you stay home and 
not go spoiling everybody’s evening?” 
he had roared. 

Even her slightest acquaintances seemed 
irritated if she were not conspicuously 
light-hearted. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyway?” 
they would say. “Be your age, why don’t 
you? Have a little drink and snap out 
of it.” 


ie ies relationship with Ed had continued 
nearly three years, when he moved to 
Florida to live. He hated leaving her; 
he gave her a large check and some shares 
of a sound stock, and his pale eyes were 
wet when he said good-by. She did not 
miss him. He came to New York in- 
frequently, perhaps two or three times a 
year, and hurried directly from the train 


to see her. She was always pleased to 
have him come, and never sorry to see 
him go. 

Charley, an acquaintance of Ed’s that 
she had met at the speakeasy, had long 
admired her. He always made oppor- 
tunities of touching her and leaning close 
to talk to her. He asked repeatedly of all 
their friends if they had ever heard such 
a fine laugh as she had. After Ed left, 
Charley became the main figure in her 
life. She classified him and spoke of him 
as “not so bad.” There was nearly a 
year of Charley; then she divided her 
time between him and Sydney, another 
frequenter of the speakeasy; then Charley 
slipped away altogether. 

Sydney was a little, brightly dressed, 
clever Jew. She was perhaps nearest 
contentment with him. He amused her 
always; her laughter was not forced. 

He admired her completely. Her soft- 
ness and size delighted him. And he 
thought she was great, he often told her, 
because she kept gay and lively when she 
was drunk. 

Then Sydney married a rich and watch- 
ful bride, and then there was Billy. In 
her haze, she never recalled how men en- 
tered her life and left it. There were no 
surprises. She had no thrill at their ad- 
vent, nor woe at their departure. She 
seemed to be always able to attract men. 
There was never another as rich as Ed, 
but they were all generous to her, in 
their means. 


NCE she had news of Herbie. She 
encountered Mrs. Martin, and the 
former friendship was vigorously renewed. 
The still-admiring Joe, while on a busi- 
ness trip, had seen Herbie. He had set- 
tled in Chicago; he looked fine; he was 
living with some woman—seemed to be 
crazy about her. Mrs. Morse had been 
drinking vastly that day. She took the 
news with mild interest, as one hearing 
of the sex peccadilloes of somebody whose 
name is, after a moment’s groping, famil- 
iar. 
“Must be damn’ near seven years since 
I saw him,” she commented. “Gee! Sev- 


en years.” 
More and more, her days lost their 
individuality. She never knew dates, 


nor was sure of the day of the week. 

“My God, was that a year ago!” she 
would exclaim, when an event was re- 
called in conversation. 

She was tired so much of the time. 
Tired and blue. Almost everything could 
give her the blues. Those old horses she 
saw on Sixth Avenue—struggling and 
slipping along the car-tracks, or standing 
at the curb, their heads dropped level 
with their worn knees. The tightly stored 
tears would squeeze from her eyes as she 
teetered past on her aching feet in the 
stubby champagne-colored slippers. 

The thought of death came and stayed 
with her and lent her a sort of drowsy 
cheer. It would be nice, nice and rest- 
ful, to be dead. 

She slept, aided by whisky, till deep 
into the afternoons, then lay abed, a 
bottle and glass at her hand, until it was 
time to dress to go out for dinner. She 
was beginning to feel toward alcohol a 
little puzzled distrust, as toward an old 
friend who has refused a simple favor. 
Whisky could still soothe her for most 
of the time, but there were sudden, in- 
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explicable moments when. the cloud fell 
treacherously away from her, and she 
was sawn by the sorrow and _ bewilder- 
ment and nuisance of all living. She 
played voluptuously with the thought of 
cool, sleepy retreat. She had never been 
troubled by religious belief, and no vi- 
sion of an after-life intimidated her. She 
dreamed by day of never again putting on 
tight shoes, of never having to laugh and 
listen and admire, of never more being a 
good sport. Never. 


UT how would you do it? It made 

her sick to think of jumping from 
heights. She could not stand a gun. At the 
theater, if one of the actors drew a re- 
volver, she crammed her fingers into her 
ears and could not even look at the stage 
until after the shot had been fired. There 
was no gas in her flat. She looked long 
at the bright blue veins in her slim wrists 
—a cut with a razor blade, and there 
you’d be. But it would hurt, hurt like 
hell, and there would be blood to see. 
Poison—something tasteless and quick 
and painless—was the thing. But they 
wouldn’t sell it to you in drugstores be- 
cause of the law. 

She had few other thoughts. 

There was a new man now—Art. He 
was short and fat and exacting, and hard 
on her patience when he was drunk. But 
there had been only occasionals for some 
time before him, and she was glad of a 
little stability. Too, Art must be away 
for weeks at a stretch, selling silks, and 
that was restful. She was convincingly 
gay with him, though the effort shook her. 

“The best sport in the world,” he would 
murmur, deep in her neck. “The best 
sport in the world.” 

One night, when he had taken her to 
the speakeasy, she went into the dressing- 
room with Mrs. Florence Miller. There, 
while designing curly mouths on_ their 
faces with lip-rouge, they compared experi- 
ences of insomnia. 

“Honestly, Flo,” Mrs. Morse said, “I 
wouldn’t close an eye if I didn’t go to 
bed full of Scotch. I lie there and toss 
and turn and toss and turn. Blue! Does 
a person get blue lying awake that way!” 

“Say, listen, Hazel,” Mrs. Miller said, 
impressively. “I’m telling you I’d be 
awake for a year if I didn’t take veronal. 
That stuff makes you sleep like a fool.” 

“Tsn’t it poison, or something?” Mrs. 
Morse asked. 

“Oh, you take too much and you’re out 
for the count,” said Mrs. Miller. “I just 
take five grains—they come in tablets. 
I'd be scared to fool around with it. But 
five grains, and you cork off pretty.” 

“Can you get it anywhere?” Mrs. 
Morse felt superbly Machiavellian. 

“Get all you want in Jersey,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “They won't give it to you 
here without you have a doctor’s pre- 
scription. . . . Finished? We'd better 
go back and see what the boys are doing.” 

That night Art left Mrs. Morse at the 
door of her apartment; his mother was 
in town. Mrs. Morse was still sober, 
and it happened that there was no whisky 
left in her cupboard. She lay in bed, 
looking at the black ceiling. 

She rose early, for her, and went to 
New Jersey. She had never taken the 
tube, and did not understand it. So she 
went to the Pennsylvania station and 
bought a railroad ticket to Newatk. She 


thought of nothing in particular on the 
trip out. She looked at the uninspired 
hats of the women about her and gazed 
through the smeared window at the flat, 
gritty scene. 

In Newark, in the first drug-store she 
came to, she asked for a tin of talcum 
powder, a nailbrush and a box of veronal 
tablets. The powder and the brush were 
to make the hypnotic seem also a casual 
need. The clerk was entirely uncon- 
cerned. “We only keep them in bottles,” 
he said, and wrapped up for her a little 
glass vial containing ten white tablets, 
stacked one on another. 

She went to another drug-store and 
bought a face-cloth, an orange-wood stick 
and a bottle of veronal tablets. The 
clerk was also uninterested. 

“Well, I guess I got enough to kill 
an ox,” she thought, and went back to 
the station. 

At home, she put the little vials in the 
drawer of her dressing-table and stood 
looking at them with a dreamy tenderness. 

“There they are, God bless them,” she 
said, and she kissed her fingertips and 
touched each bottle. 

The colored maid was busy in the 
living-room. 

“Hey, Nettie,” Mrs. Morse called. “Be 
an angel, will you? Run around and get 
me a quart of Scotch.” She hummed 
while she awaited the girl’s return. 

During the next few days whisky min- 
istered to her as tenderly as it had done 
when she first turned to its aid. Alone, 
she was soothed and vague; at the speak- 
easy she was the gayest of the group. Art 
was delighted with her. 


| HEN, one night, she had an appoint- 
ment to meet Art there, for an early 
dinner. He was to leave afterward on 
a business excursion, to be away for 
a week. Mrs. Morse had been drinking 
all the afternoon; while she dressed to 
go out, she felt herself rising pleasurably 
from drowsiness to high spirits. But as 
she came out into the street, the effects 
of the whisky deserted her completely, 
and she was filled with a slow, grinding 
wretchedness so horrible that she stood 
swaying on the pavement, unable for a 
moment to move forward. It was a gray 
night with spurts of mean, thin snow, and 
the streets shone with dark ice. As she 
slowly crossed Sixth Avenue, consciously 
dragging one foot past the other, a big, 
scarred horse pulling a rickety express- 
wagon crashed to his knees before her. 
The driver swore and screamed and lashed 
the beast insanely, bringing the whip back 
over his shoulder for every blow, while 
the horse struggled to get a footing on 
the slippery asphalt. A group gathered 
and watched with interest. 

Art was waiting, when she arrived. 

“What’s the matter with you, for God’s 
sake?” was his greeting to her. 

“TI saw a horse,” she said. “Gee—I— 
a person feels sorry for horses, I—it 
isn’t just horses. Everything’s kind of 
terrible, isn’t it? I can’t help getting 
sunk,” 


“Ah, sunk, me eye!” he said. “What’s 
the idea of all the bellyaching? What 
have you got to be sunk about?” 

“T can’t help it,” she said. 

“Ah, help it. me eye,” he said. “Pull 
yourself together, will you? Come on 


and sit down, and take that face off you.” 


She drank industriously, and she tried 
hard, but she could not overcome her 
melancholy. Others joined them and 
commented on her gloom, and she could 
do no more for them than smile weakly. 
She made little dabs at her eyes with her 
handkerchief, trying to time her move- 
ments so they would be unnoticed, but 
several times Art caught her and scowled 
and shifted impatiently in his chair. 

When it was time for him to go to his 
train, she said she would leave, too, and 
go home. 

“And not a bad idea, either,” he said. 
“See if you can’t sleep yourself out of it. 
Tl see you Thursday. For God’s sake, 
try and cheer up by then, will you?” 

“Yeah,” she said. “I will.” 

In her bedroom, she undressed with a 
tense speed wholly unlike her usual slow 
uncertainty. She put on her nightgown, 
took off her hair-net and passed the comb 
quickly through her dry, vari-colored hair. 
Then she took the two little vials from 
the drawer and carried them into the 
bathroom. The splintering misery had 
gone from her, and she felt the quick 
excitement of one who is about to receive 
an anticipated gift. 

She uncorked the vials, filled a glass 
with water and stood before the mirror, 
a tablet between her fingers. Suddenly 
she bowed graciously to her reflection, 
and raised the glass to it. 

“Well, here’s mud in your eye,” she 
said. 

The tablets were unpleasant to take, 
dry and powdery and sticking obstinately 
halfway down her throat. It took her 
a long time to swallow all twenty of 
them. She stood watching her reflection 
with deep, impersonal interest, studying 
the movements of the gulping throat. 
Once more she spoke aloud. 

“For God’s sake, try and cheer up by 
Thursday, will you?” she said. “Well, 
you know what he can do. He and the 
whole lot of them.” 

She had no idea how quickly to expect 
effect from the veronal. When she had 
taken the last tablet, she stood uncer- 
tainly, wondering, still with a courteous, 
vicarious interest, if death would strike 
her down, then and there. She felt in 
no way strange, save for a slight stirring 
of sickness from the effort of swallowing 
the tablets, nor did her reflected face 
look at all different. It would not be 
immediate, then; it might even take an 
hour or so. 

She stretched her arms high and gave 
a vast yawn. 

“Guess Ill go to bed,” she said. 
I’m nearly dead.” 

That struck her as comic, and she 
turned out the bathroom light and went 
in and laid herself down in her bed, 
chuckling softly all the time. 

“Gee, I’m nearly dead,” she quoted. 
“That’s a hot one!” 


“Gee, 


ETTIE, the colored maid, came in 

late the next afternoon to clean the 
apartment and found Mrs. Morse still 
in her bed. 

But that was not unusual. Usually, 
though, the sounds of cleaning waked 
her, and she did not like to wake up. 
Nettie, an agreeable girl, had learned to 
move softly about her work. 

But when she had done the living-room 
and stolen in to tidy the little square 
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bedroom, she could not avoid a tiny 
clatter as she arranged the objects on the 
dressing-table. Instinctively, she glanced 
over her shoulder at the sleeper, and 
without warning a sickly uneasiness crept 
over her. She came to the bed and stared 
at the woman lying there. 

Mrs. Morse lay on her back, one flabby 
white arm flung up, the wrist against her 
forehead. Her stiff hair hung untenderly 
along her face. The bed covers were 
pushed down, exposing a deep square of 
soft neck and a pink nightgown, its fabric 
worn uneven by many launderings; her 
great breasts, freed from their tight con- 
finer, sagged beneath her armpits. Now 
and then she made knotted, snoring 
sounds, and from the corner of her 
opened mouth to the blurred turn of her 
jaw ran a lane of crusted spittle. 


“Mis’ Morse,” Nettie called. ‘Oh, 
Mis’ Morse! It’s terrible late.” 

Mrs. Morse made no move. 

“Mis’ Morse,” said Nettie. ‘Look, 


Mis’ Morse, how’m I goin’ get this bed 
made?” 

Panic sprang upon the girl. 
the woman’s hot shoulder. 

“Ah, wake up, will yuh?” she whined. 
“Ah, please wake up.” 

Suddenly the girl turned and ran out 
in the hall to the elevator door, keeping 
her thumb firm on the black, shiny but- 
ton until the elderly car and its negro 
attendant stood before her. She poured 
a jumble of words over the boy, and led 
him back to the apartment. He tiptoed 
creakingly in to the bedside; first gingerly, 
then so lustily that he left marks in the 
soft flesh, he prodded the unconscious 
woman. 

“Hey, there!” he cried, and listened 
intently, as for an echo. 

“Jeez. Out like a light,” he commented. 

At his interest in the spectacle, Nettie’s 
panic left her. Importance was big in 
both of them. They talked in quick, un- 
finished whispers, and it was the boy’s 
suggestion that he fetch the young doctor 
who lived on the ground floor. Nettie 
hurried along with him. They looked 
forward to the limelit moment of break- 
ing their news of something untoward, 
something pleasurably unpleasant. Mrs. 
Morse had become the medium of drama. 
With no ill will toward her, they hoped 
her state was serious, that she would not 
let them down by being awake and normal 
on their return. A little fear of this de- 
termined them to make the most, to the 
doctor, of her present condition. ‘Matter 
of life and death,” returned to Nettie 
from her thin store of reading. She 
considered startling the doctor with the 
phrase. 

The doctor was in and none too pleased 
at interruption. Always something, he 
grumbled. Couldn’t let anybody alone 
after a hard day. But he put bottles and 
instruments into a case, changed his 
dressing-gown for his coat and started out 
with the negroes. 


She shook 


"THE doctor strode loudly into Mrs. 
Morse’s flat and on to the bedroom, 
Nettie and the boy right behind him. 
Mrs. Morse had not moved; her sleep 
was as deep, but soundless now. The 
doctor looked sharply at her, then plunged 
his thumbs into the lidded pits above her 
eyeballs and threw his weight upon them. 
A high. sickened cry broke from Nettie. 


“Look like he tryin’ to push her right 
on th’ough the bed,” said the boy. He 
chuckled. 

Mrs. Morse gave no sign under the 
pressure. Abruptly the doctor abandoned 
it, and with one quick movement swept 
the covers down to the foot of the bed. 
With another he flung her nightgown 
back and lifted the thick, white legs, 
cross-hatched with blocks of tiny, iris- 
colored veins. He pinched them re- 
peatedly, with long, cruel nips, back of 
the knees. She did not awaken. 

“What’s she been drinking?” he asked 
Nettie, over his shoulder. 

With the certain celerity of one who 
knows just where to lay hands on a 
thing, Nettie went into the bathroom, 
bound for the cupboard where Mrs. Morse 
kept her whisky. But she stopped at the 
sight of the two vials, with their red and 
white labels, lying before the mirror. She 
brought them to the doctor. 

“Oh, for the Lord Almighty’s sweet 
sake!” he said. He dropped Mrs. Morse’s 
legs, and pushed them impatiently across 
the bed. “What did she want to go taking 
that tripe for? Rotten yellow trick, that’s 
what a thing like that is. Now we'll have 
to pump her out, and all that stuff. 
Nuisance, a thing like that is; that’s what 
it amounts to. Here, George, take me 
down in the elevator. You wait here, 
maid. She won’t do anything.” 

“She won’t die on me, will she?” cried 
Nettie. 

“No,” said the doctor. “God, no. You 
couldn’t kill her with an ax.” 

After two days, Mrs. Morse came back 
to consciousness, dazed at first, then with 
a comprehension that brought with it the 
slow, saturating wretchedness. 

“Oh, Lord, oh, Lord!” she moaned, and 
tears for herself and for life striped her 
cheeks. 

Nettie came in at the sound. For two 
days she had done the ugly, incessant 
tasks in the nursing of the unconscious; 
for two nights she had caught broken bits 
of sleep on the living-room couch. She 
looked coldly at the big, blown woman 
in the bed. 

“What you been tryin’ to do, Mis’ 
Morse?” she said. “What kin’ 0’ work is 
that, takin’ all that stuff?” 

“Oh, Lord,” moaned Mrs. Morse again, 
and she tried to cover her eyes with her 
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arms. But the joints felt stiff and brittle, 
and she cried out at their ache. 

“Tha’s no way to ack, takin’ them 
pills,” said Nettie. “You can thank yo’ 
stars you heah at all. How you feel now?” 

“Oh, I feel great,” said Mrs. Morse. 
“Swell, I feel.” 

Her hot, painful tears fell as if they 
would never stop. 

“Tha’s no way to take on, cryin’ like 
that,” Nettie said. “After what people 
done for you. Here I ain’ had no sleep 
at all for two nights, an’ I had to give up 
goin’ out to my other ladies!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Nettie,’ she said. 
“You’re a peach. I’m sorry I’ve given you 
so much trouble. I couldn’t help it. I just 
got sunk. Didn’t you ever feel like doing 
it? When everything looks just lousy to 
your” 

“T wouldn’ think o’ no such thing,” de- 
clared Nettie. “You got to cheer up. 
Tha’s what you got to do. Everybody’s 
got their troubles.” 

“Yeah,” said Mrs. Morse, “I know.” 

“Come a pretty picture-card for you,” 
Nettie said. “Maybe that will cheer you 
up.” 

She handed Mrs. Morse a post-card. 
Mrs. Morse had to cover one eye with 
her hand, in order to read the message; 
her eyes were not yet focusing correctly. 


T was from Art. On the back of a view 
of Detroit he had written: “Greeting 


“and salutations, Hope you have lost that 


gloom. Cheer up and don’t take any rub- 
ber nickels. See you on Thursday.” 

She dropped the card to the floor. 
Misery crushed her as if she were between 
great smooth stones. There passed before 
her a slow, interminable pageant of days 
spent lying in her flat, of evenings 
being a good sport, making herself laugh 
and coo at Art and other Arts; she saw a 
long parade of weary horses and shivering 
beggars and all beaten, driven, stumbling 
things. Her feet throbed as if she had 
crammed them into the stubby cham- 
pagne-colored slippers. Her heart seemed 
to swell and harden. 

“Nettie,” she cried, “for heaven’s sake 
pour me a drink, will you?” 

The maid looked doubtful. 

“Now, you know, Mis’ Morse,” she 
said, “you been near daid. I don’t know if 
the doctor he let you drink nothin’ yet.” 

“Oh, never mind him,” she said. “You 
get me one, and bring in the bottle. Take 
one yourself.” 

“Well,” said Nettie. 

She poured them each a drink, defer- 
entially leaving hers in the bathroom to 
be taken in solitude, and brought Mrs. 
Morse’s glass in to her. 

Mrs. Morse looked into the liquor and 
shuddered back from its odor. Maybe it 
would help. Maybe, when you had been 
knocked cold for a few days, your very 
first drink would give you a lift. Maybe 
whisky would be her friend again. She 
prayed without addressing a God, without 
knowing a God. Oh, please, please, let her 
be able to get drunk, please keep her 
always drunk. 

She lifted her glass. 

“Thanks, Nettie,’ she said. 
mud in your eye.” 

The maid giggled. 

“Tha’s the way, Mis’ Morse,” she said. 
“You cheer up, now.” 

“Veah,” said Mrs. Morse. “Sure.” 


“Here’s 
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A ONE-WOMAN MAN 


“Why doesn’t the roof come down?” 

“Sometimes it does.” 

They retreated while the men prepared 
to shoot: waited in the entry, waited in- 
side the earth, while a man twenty yards 
away would challenge the hill with powder. 

The charge went off, a muffled quake. 
The men went back in. Jane told Harry 
she wanted to see it all. They crept 
through the coal-dust thick as black fog. 
They kept their torches upon the ground, 
followed the narrow steel rails, climbed 
over the fallen coal. The hill was muti- 
lated. The men were putting up posts 
to hold the roof, 

There were crackles in the roof. 

The men stopped for a moment, then 
went on. 

Jane felt close to death, to potential 


death, and yet was not afraid. There 
was a tingling aliveness about her. 
The machine came in. It had what 


looked like a big shovel on the end of long 
steel arms. In action it resembled a pre- 
historic monster. The machine began to 
roar, the arms to lift and fall, the shovel 
to attack the coal, to lift and dump it on 
a moving platform that went back to the 
cars. The noise was terrific. The loose 
coal was picked up and carried away. The 
arms went up and down, with crunching 
noise, relentless hurry. When it seemed 
to have reached the solid face, it attacked 
with increasing fury. Jane felt herself 
in the very arena, almost a part of this 
battle of machine and nature, her head 
full of noise, her eyes full of wonder. 

She told him, at dinner that night, that 
she could better understand now why he 
could pass up a profitable practice, tell- 
ing neurotic women what they wanted to 
hear, for this sort of work. 

“You get close to things down there,” 
she said, ‘and it makes you think. It’s 
good for the perspective, isn’t it, Doctor 
McCroy?” 

“T was proud of you, Jane. There 
aren’t many men who go into a mine for 
the first time who want to crawl back 
through that dust after they shoot.” 

“Ts that really the dangerous time?” 

“Any time you’re in is the dangerous 
time, but that is when the most falls 
come. The roof is stone and is supposed 
to hold, but you never can tell when a 
weak spot will show up. It’s like having 
a tooth out or tonsils clipped—a simple 
operation; but every so often a fatal one.” 

“I thought the men working in there 
looked as if they didn’t want me—” 

“You were a curiosity.” 

“Mrs. Plunkett said it was because 
miners don’t like women to go inside.” 

He smiled. “There used to be an old 
superstition about it. Some of the old 
ones may still go for it.” 

Four nights later Harry was called to 
the mine. There had been a bad fall 
after a room was shot. Two men had 
been critically hurt. 

The next day one of them died. 


Chapter Six 


Te gloom of the fatality depressed 
their house. Harry seemed to regard 


it as a personal failure. It was part of his 


(Continued from page 37) 


job to prevent accidents, and one had 
come. It was, he said, just one of those 
things he had told her about—an unex- 
pected weak spot in the roof. The en- 
gineers could not account for it. 

They gave the victim a big funeral, with 
a band and a slow parade. He had been 
a young man, with two children and a 
young wife. The mournful music of the 
band came to Jane, affected her with a 
peculiar pessimism. Hundreds of people 
died in New York every day, and nobody 
seemed to notice. She had never seen a 
funeral procession there. Here this death 
of a miner became a personal tragedy, 
even to her, who did not know the man. 
The requiem lingered in her brain long 
after the band had gone. 

She went downstairs. Mrs. Plunkett 
looked at her and said nothing. Jane 
thought of the superstition. “Mrs. Plun- 
kett—they don’t think my going there—” 

“Tt was the first fall in almost a year.” 

“But that’s silly to connect it with 
me—” 

“He was one of the men who rode in- 
side in the car with you.” 

“There were other men in the car.” 

Mrs. Plunkett shrugged her ample 
shoulders. 

When Harry came home from the fu- 
neral, she told him. He was furious with 
Mrs. Plunkett, and reduced that poor 
woman to tears which Jane finally had to 
soothe. 

The second man died. 

Harry was worn out when he came 
home from the hospital. Mrs. Plunkett 
would say nothing now, would not tell 
Jane what people were thinking. 

There was another band, and another 
parade. Jane, walking the floor, trying 
to shut out the accusing notes, felt a 
cable being drawn through her brain. It 
bore heavily on the front of her head. 

Harry found her and tried to calm her. 
“Nobody’s blaming you. How could they? 
That’s foolish, Jane. You know it.” 

She looked at him. “Certainly, I know 
it; but they blame me. And they blame 
you for taking me there.” 

“Has Mrs. Plunkett been talking again?” 

“No—but I can see it in their eyes. 
That’s why you’ve been so depressed. 
You believe it too.” 

“Jane—please! Nobody but the dumb- 
est people in town pays any attention to 
that stuff any more.” His voice lowered. 
“Business is better, and they’ve been 
pushing ahead too fast. This was the 
first room in a new section. Grove has 
given orders to take more precaution. 
Now, there’s the truth. So rest your 
mind, please.” 

There was another fall in the new sec- 
tion, but because of the precautions taken, 
nobody was caught. 

Harry was worried. ‘The men get 
careless. They get greedy for tonnage, 
and take too many chances.” He looked 
at her. “In fact, you and I went in too 
soon after the shooting that day. Now 
we set a time limit and make it drastic. 
The men are coéperating. They are just 
a little afraid of this new section. For 
that matter, so am I.” 

So was Jane. Her mind was never at 
rest, thereafter... . 


Phyllis Penner’s wedding was to be in 
the spring. Harry urged Jane to go on 
ahead. “It’s what you need,” he said, 
“and will do you good. Stay until you’ve 
had a good rest, until you’re yourself 
again.” 

Phyl Penner was at the train. There 
was genuine warmth in her welcome, but 
there was also a frank curiosity. 

“Tt hasn’t hurt your figure,” she ad- 
mitted. “But your eyes are older.” 

Jane was gay as she sat back in the 
big car and stretched her toes to the 
foot-rest. “I will set your mind at rest, 
darling. I’m happy. I’ve been happy. 
It was quite a change, but I’m beginning 
to like it. And it’s a pretty little town. 
I have a house that looks out on the 
river—” 

“That will be enough,” Phyl cut her 
off. “I'll judge for myself as we go along. 
Will your lord and master honor us with 
his presence?” 

“He said he would try to come. He 
likes Russ.” 

“So he likes Russ, does he?” 


ig was to be a big wedding, and Phyl 
was supervising every detail with cold 
efficiency. Jane got a vicarious pleasure 
out of the routine of appointments. This 
was what she had missed in her own wed- 
ding; but she knew that Phyl would not 
experience the wild indecision, the tu- 
multuous disturbances that Jane had 
known. In her heart she treasured those 
days, the surges within her that the 
thought of Harry McCroy still produced. 

Still, she reveled in this return to her 
old life, and there were times when she 
seemed never to have left it. Her in- 
vestments had prospered, and she spent 
some of the paper profits for fine things 
which were foreign to the atmosphere of 
Etruria, which she could not expose to 
the dust that could not be kept out of her 
own home. 

She was conscious of a peculiarly satis- 
fying distinction among Phyl’s friends. 
Here, as in Etruria, people looked upon 
her as a curiosity. Here she found it 
stimulating rather than annoying. She 
was the girl who had sacrificed a brilliant 
social career and financial security for 
love. They could not understand her, but 
they respected her—particularly younger 
girls, who had not yet abandoned roman- 
tic ideals for expediency. 

When Clay came on, a week before the 
ceremony, she knew they were watching 
her. Phyllis watched her most of all. 

Clay looked upon her with a fond smile. 
He was more handsome, more confident 
than ever. He said: ‘Well, heartless 
woman, I am waiting.” 

“For what?” 

“Have you no sympathy for your vic- 
tims?” 

“You seem to have stood up well.” 

“T suffer inwardly.” 

“There are many pretty girls here who 
might do something about it.” 

“There is only one pretty girl here. 
There is only one pretty girl anywhere.” 

Clay was in constant attendance, but 
only as the defeated lover still paying 
court to a lost love; and these were so- 
phisticated people. 
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Harry did not come. He called her and 
said that something had come up to keep 
him there. No, there had been no more 
fatalities. He asked that he be excused 
—asked particularly that she explain to 
Russ. Jane was disappointed. She had 
been long enough away from Harry to 
begin to miss him. She wanted these 
people to see him, to see him with Clay. 


ANE left from the same station as the 
honeymooners, one hour later. Clay 

was with her. It had been a pleasant 
interlude for both of them. 

“Tt’s been nice, Clay.” 

He was looking at her steadily. There 
was no mockery, no levity in his eyes. 
They were hungry; she could see now that 
he had not escaped without some hurt. 
She knew that, to the limit of his capacity, 
Clay did love her. Now he said: “When 
you finish the experiment, I'll be waiting.” 

He wanted to kiss her good-by. She 
wanted to kiss him, for old time’s sake; 
but she was still a bride. She could not 
forget that. She went home to Harry, 
as a bride, eager and anxious to see him 
again, refreshed in mind and spirit. 

The sight of him, the touch of his lips, 
his arms about her, secured her feeling, 
made her more completely happy with 
him than she had ever been. She had 
come through a test. Harry knew it too. 
She saw relief in his eyes, knew that he 
had been worried about this. 

Harry had sent her back to Clay. That 
was so like Harry. She told him of the 
wedding, its prelude and details. She 
told him just how she had spent her time, 
and how much of it she had given to Clay. 
She did not tell him what Clay had said. 
He was keenly attentive; but when she 
relapsed again to more prosaic things, he 
was only polite. 

She asked him about the mine, what 
had kept him at home. She prodded 
until he told her. The officials were 
sweating blood. Business was improving, 
and they were pushing into new sections; 
but the trouble about the roof was in- 
creasing. There were frequent falls, but 
so far, no major accidents. 

Jane began to take her place in the 
town. She became identified with the 
women’s group at the country club, joined 
the right Sunday-school class, and was 
taken into Dolly Grove’s bridge-club. She 
went to the movies and dropped in at the 
accepted restaurant, where people sat 
around in groups and talked—where, if 
you wanted a drink, you could get it in a 
“coke,” so that people wouldn’t talk. 

Jane felt herself constantly on parade, 
under inspection. She must be careful 
not to talk about things too far removed 
from their sphere; she must avoid words 
not in common circulation; she must not 
wear clothes which would make her stand 
too far apart. They were expecting her 
to be high-hat, so she must show them 
that she was not high-hat; that she did 
not consider herself above them. She 
must continually try to prove that she 
was some other person than Jane Howarth. 

She felt them always ready to pick her 
up on small things. If she talked too 
much, she read in their eyes that she was 
saying the wrong things; if she talked too 
little, she was snooting them. They would 
not, or could not, forget that she was an 
alien, that she didn’t belong. Even Dolly 
Grove seemed to have certain reserva- 


tions. Jane -hesitated to talk to Harry 
about it. She was quite certain that he 
would not quite understand; that he also 
would think she considered herself too 
good for the town. 

Summer came, and the sun beat down 
upon the tin roof of the house. There 
was no rain to cool it, and even the river 
breezes seemed shut out by the hills. 

Jane’s house was stuffy as her mind. 
She tried to cool both by riding the hills 
at night. When Harry was free from the 
hospital, he rode with her. They found 
a knoll on the country-club lawn, the 
highest spot in the country, where the 
breezes were sometimes cool. Refreshed, 
they would return to the town, find it as 
hot as ever, and the house too humid for 
sleep. Jane got to roaming until early 
morning, sitting on the screened porch in 
the thinnest of negligees, until the sun 
came up red for another day. She began 
to feel that her life was getting to be like 
that—moments of refreshment and hours 
of stuffy boredom. 


Chapter Seven 


Ween Harry McCroy first began to 
notice changes in his wife, he put it 
down to the heat. Jane was wilting under 
it, getting thin and drawn. Her temper 
began to show cut edges. She grew ir- 
ritable and sharp, critical of their friends 
and of the town. Harry did his best to 
calm her, and he was usually successful. 
He told her that soon it would begin to 
cool off; that often, as early as mid- 
August, autumn would begin to make 
itself felt. There would be Indian sum- 
mer in September, but it was very pleas- 
ant, and gorgeous in its coloring. 

Harry knew it was not just the heat. 
He knew that Jane had tried to fit herself 
into the pattern of the town. He knew 
that it hadn’t been a good fit. He began 
to fear that it never would be a good fit. 
Harry was the one person in Etruria who 
could see the situation clearly enough. He 
knew and understood his wife and _ his 
people; he saw the viewpoint of each, and 
began to see how far apart they really 
were. He understood, but he could not 
prescribe; he did not, however, make the 
mistake of trying to force Jane upon the 
town or the town upon her. He could 
only hope that they would eventually 
work out some sort of compromise. 

And Harry had troubles of his own. 
Business was improving, and they were 
opening new sections; both the men and 
the company were happy about this, 
anxious to tear into the hills for the ton- 
nage and money which had been denied 
them during the long years of idleness. 
This was fine, except that the fault which 
had first appeared in the roof of the new 
section was still present. The danger of 
a bad fall was constant. It was Harry’s 
job to act as a brake upon the eagerness 
of the men and of the company. 

Dr. Harry was made to feel more and 
more like a wet blanket. Sometimes he 
thought that the intensity of his boyhood 
feeling was out of line with the facts; 
but he could not quite bring himself to 
relax. A life was a life. It was precious 
to its owner and his family, even if the 
owner sometimes seemed to forget the 
fact. A weaker man would have pre- 
pared his alibi and washed his hands of 


results. Harry McCroy was not that 
kind of a man. 

There was another fall after a shooting. 
One man, who had rushed into the room 
too soon, was painfully but not fatally 
crushed. His buddy, who obeyed the 
safety time-limit, escaped. It wasa clearly 
drawn issue of safety and recklessness. 
Driving home that night, Harley Grove 
said soberly: “You’re right, Harry, and 
the rest of us have been wrong. I think 
the men are convinced.” 

Harry was skeptical. “For the time 
being; but they forget very quickly.” 

“We mustn’t let-them forget this time. 
And I'll have to get it across to the own- 
ers that we can’t push production. 
They’ve been after me, you know.” 

“They can’t get tonnage until they find 
out about that roof.” 

Grove was worried. “This mine has 
always been very safe—it’s very rich— 
it’s been their best investment. That’s 
why they can’t understand why it has 
suddenly become unsafe, why we have to 
slow down production. We run into these 
things—nobody knows why. And the 
worst feature of it is that when you run 
into a cracking roof, it might spread into 
sections which have been previously safe. 
That means we'll have to watch this thing 
closer than ever. You and I and the en- 
gineer will go over the whole layout, start- 
ing tomorrow.” 

Jane was waiting on the porch, that 
day, slim and white in a summery dress. 
She ran to the gate to meet him. Her 
eyes were bright, her voice happy. 

“Phyl is here,” she cried. “Came in this 
afternoon. She’s going to visit awhile. 
Isn’t it all just lovely?” 

Phyl was waiting at the door. Her 
dark eyes met Harry’s. She was, he knew, 
an enemy. But he could not be unfriendly 
to any person who could produce such a 
remarkable change in his wife. 

He smiled, took Phyl’s hand. His voice 
was genuine. “Glad to have you, Phyl. 
She needs somebody like you right now.” 


pet looked quickly at Jane, received 
a warning shake of the head. Harry 
turned to Jane: “We had another fall 
today—” 

“Oh—anybody hurt?” 

“One man, but not seriously. Grove 
and I are beginning an inspection of the 
entire property. I'll be gone quite a lot.” 

Jane squeezed his arm. ‘“That’ll be all 
right, darling. It will give you a rest 
from me—I’ve been mean, I know—” 

“You wouldn’t know how to be mean—” 

“Anyhow, you'll have me off your 
hands. Phyl and I can find plenty of 
things to do and talk about, can’t we, 
Phyl?” 

“T wouldn’t doubt it.” Phyl smiled at 
Harry. j 

“How’s Russ?” 

“He’s out with Dad on this tour of the 

company properties. He may pick me 
up.” 
“Fine. Maybe he can stop over for a 
day of golf. I can get Grove to take a 
day off by that time. Tell him I’ll be 
duck soup—I have a tough time breaking 
eighty-five.” 

Phyl’s eyes sparkled. 
beat you now.” 

“One of these days we’ll give it a try.” 
Their eyes met. They were smiling eyes, 
but hard in their depths. 


“Maybe I can 


Phyl moved into the big room which 
had twin beds, and Harry was banished 
to the guest chamber. He was gone early 
and back late, and was supposed to be 
dead tired and asleep when he went to his 
room. But sometimes he was wide-eyed 
in the dark. 

They found much to do, to talk about 
and laugh about, these two. Harry was 
shut out. He didn’t mind, really, told 
himself that he was glad that Jane was 
happy again. She was like a beautiful 
bird released from a depressing cage. 
She was vibrant; her plumage was spread 
to the winds, and she sang. She was re- 
living a life of which Harry was not a 
part. She was happier than in the life 
he had made for her. He could not re- 
place that. 


i) bse were to play golf on Sunday 
morning, Jane awoke with a headache 
and could not go; but she pleaded with 
Harry to take Phyl out for the morning 
round, said that the exercise in the open 
would do him so much good after a hard 
week inside. Phyl was more than willing, 
so the two of them set off. 

They talked little. 

Harry was out of practice; his mind 
was not on the game. At the twelfth tee, 
three down, he knew that he was back in 
competition again, that he was in a 
match he could not lose. This girl was an 
adversary, and she made no attempt to 
disguise it. His mood and manner 
changed. His jaw hardened; his eyes 
grew sharp. 

They went along in silence. He caught 
her on the seventeenth, only because her 
tee shot went out of bounds as she dar- 
ingly tried for the shortcut across the 
road which only long drivers attempted. 
He had all the advantage on the long 
eighteenth, up a steep hill; but her ap- 
proach gave her a chance to tie. Her 
fifteen-foot putt rolled inches by the cup, 
and he dropped his four-footer. She 
made a small motion with her brows, gave 
him a slight smile of respect. 

Her voice was dry. “You’re a tough 
fellow, McCroy.” 

“T was lucky.” 

“Don’t be gallant. Look here. Maybe 
I’m wrong. You must love her—” 

sey do.” 

“You know she isn’t well.” 

“T thought she’d picked up a lot since 
you came.” 

“And you’re supposed to be a doctor!” 

“She can’t stand the heat. And she’s 
still strange. I know she hasn’t been used 
to this life—” 

“Then why do you make her stay here 
—especially now?” 

“Why—especially now?” 

Phyl looked at him, turned away in 
annoyance. ‘You know she isn’t happy 
here, that she never will be—” 

“She never will be if you can help it!” 

To people on the clubhouse porch, these 
two might have stopped to compare scores 
and settle their bets. They spoke quietly, 
so that the caddies ahead might not hear. 
Dark eyes glittered against dark eyes. 

“You may as well know, McCroy, that 
Pll do everything I can to get her away.” 

“You always have, haven’t you?” 

“Because I know she doesn’t belong 
here.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know it too?” 

“Then why do you hold her?” 
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Life Begins At40 


Born in 1852—and Never 
Husky as a Girl and 


Young Woman 


She Was Near Middle Life Before 
She Gained the Health and Vigor 
that She Still Keeps at 85 


Mrs. Emogine Hallock of Yonkers, 
N. Y., started out with a none-too- 
good constitution. For half of her 
life she was considered delicate. 
Her principal trouble was poor 
digestion. 

She learned in early years to be 
careful of her diet. Less strong 
than others, she guarded what 
health she had. 


Gradually her health improved 
and she looks back on her forties as 
the years that first saw her really well. 


MRS. HALLOCK 
(Picture taken this year) 


Now in her middle 80’s, “‘I have 
wonderfully good health,” she says. 
She helps with the housework and 
likes to travel. “If you protect your 
health,’”’ she says, ““‘when you get to 
be my age, you will be well and 
strong and healthy, too.” 


Health Is Worth TAKING CARE OF— 
Particularly After 40. Some physical 
weakness often forces people to pro- 
tect their health and make it last 
longer. Around 40, many people for 
the first time meet this necessity. 

A slight adjustment often keeps 
them splendidly well—into old age. 


THEY OVERCAME ILL HEALTH—SO CAN YOU 


Successful in New 
Work at 44 


Dear Life Begins: 

After 28 years with one 
concern, I lost my job. The 
shock was so great my 
health went to pieces. 

I went up in the country 
and chopped trees, but my 
health got worse. 

I remembered a doctor 
had prescribed yeast cakes 
for my mother. I decided to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for my own case. 

I ate it regularly—and my appetite began 
to return. As my health improved, the nerv- 
ous feeling left me. I felt so good I came back 
to the city and started as a lecturer on sub- 
jects allied with my former job. 

I still eat Fleischmann’s Yeast to help me 
keep in perfect condition physically—and 
therefore mentally—for my new work. 


WILLIAM P. SHAW 
Regains Health 


WILLIAM P. SHAW 


Slower Digestion Frequent 


That “letdown at 40” is frequently due to 
slowing up of digestion—a thing that can 
often be checked. 

Around 40, it is quite common for the 
gastric flow to become scantier and feebler 
in digestive power. By quickening and 
strengthening the gastric juices, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast tones up digestion— gives 
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Still Strong and 
Teaching—over 60 


Dear Life Begins: 

My health needed careful 
watching when I was very 
much younger. You would 
not think it to look at me 
today! I am over 60 and 
beginning my forty-fourth 
year of teaching. 

Fortunately for me, long 
before the general public 
was familiar with the health value of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, it was well known in our family. 

I first learned of it as a child. Later, as a 
young woman, I used to drive many miles 
over a rough road to get it. 

Having been delicate, I have eaten Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast as a preventive rather than a 
corrective and have forestalled trouble. Yes, 
I still eat it regularly. Years ago I learned it 
was vital to my health. 

LILLIAN STEVENS 


Cause of Too-Early Aging 


just the help so many people over 40 
especially need. 

It gives you, besides, the tonic action 
of 4 vitamins—each one an essential for 
good health. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 3 
times every day—one cake about 14 hour 
before each meal— plain or in a little water. 
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Once Delicate 


WILL BE PAID FOR LETTERS of success after 40—so helpful to others 
we wish to print them. If you can truly credit to Fleischmann’s 


Yeast some part of the health that made your success possible—write us—en- 
closing your picture. (Letters and pictures cannot be returned.) Life Begins, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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“T’m not holding her.” 

“She'll stay as long as you do—you 
know that—or she’ll try. But I just want 
to tell you that you'll be responsible for 
whatever happens to that girl—” 

“You don’t have to tell me that.” 

“Then why—” ; 

“Tl get her away from here,”—he hesi- 
tated—‘‘as soon as [ honestly can.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

Ls do.” 

She gave him her hand. “All right, 
McCroy—that’s good enough for me.” 

Jane played with them in the afternoon. 

On the next Thursday afternoon, Harry 
McCroy and Harley Grove entered an 
abandoned sector of the mine. It was 
part of the very early working, and had 
been solid as Gibraltar. They were 
pleased to find that the crack had not 
spread this far. It was the most promis- 
ing development of their tour. It seemed 
logical that they might find a solid roof 
by opening a section as near to the old 
working as possible. That might solve 
the difficulty for the immediate future, at 
least. 

A messenger came with the information 
that Dr. McCroy was to call his home. 
They went to the junction point within 
the mine, and Harry made the call. 

Harrison Penner had come with his 
party to take Phyllis home. Jane was 
having them to dinner that evening. 
Would he ask Mr. Grove? Dolly had 
already promised. 

Harley Grove was pleased. 
like a celebration tonight.” 

People were on Harry’s porch. Boys 
of the neighborhood were gathered about 
the long, expensive car, in which a chauf- 
feur sat stiffly. 

Clay was talking to Jane. 
down to the gate together. 
Harry. Her eyes were troubled. 
remember Clay?” 

“Glad to see you, Anford.” Harry tried 
to make the welcome sound more hearty 
than he felt. 

Clay’s hand and his mocking eyes in- 
formed Harry that nothing had changed 
between them. 


“T feel 


They came 
Jane kissed 
“Vou 


ME: PLUNKETT, impressed by the com- 
pany and the car, came up to the 
occasion magnificently. Dinner for eight 
was nothing at all to one who had to 
cook for the church banquets. In honor 
of the occasion she wore her special serv- 
ing dress, and insisted upon handling 
every detail personally, leaving the madam 
for her guests. Mrs. Plunkett had never 
acted or talked quite like this before, Jane 
whispered, adding that she must have ac- 
quired her company manners from the 
movies. 

Mrs. Plunkett’s surpassing moment 
came when the handsome Mr. Anford 
made a flowery speech, in which he com- 
pared her most flatteringly with the finest 
chefs in all the capitals of the world. 

Clay dominated the group with his as- 
surance. He made it quite plain to every- 
body, including the observant Mrs. Plunk- 
ett, that his feeling for the beautiful 
bride had not been lessened merely be- 
cause he had been defeated once. He 
served fair warning on Harry McCroy 
that he, Clay Anford, was not to be 
trusted. Russ Duncan sat back, and his 
eyelid dropped significantly. 

“How’s your golf, Harry?” Russ asked. 


“Why bring that up?” Clay objected. 

Harry chuckled. “I had a tough time 
holding Phyllis even last Sunday.” 

“Swell,” Clay laughed. “Why don’t 
you locate in Cleveland, McCroy? I’d 
like to beat you at something once.” 

Russ said laconically: ‘“Harry’s not so 
tough—if you don’t make him mad. I 
found that out early. That’s why we’ve 
always been friends. Phyl probably got 
under his skin—” 

“We got along beautifully,” Phyllis 
answered evenly. “It would be nice to 
have Harry and Jane in Cleveland, though 
—don’t you think so, Dad?” 

Harrison Penner agreed. “It seems 
practically unanimous, so why should I 
dissent ?” 


ANE was looking at her cup. Harry’s 

eyes swept the table. Grove said: 
“But it isn’t unanimous, Mr. Penner. 
A lot of people in Etruria want Harry 
and Jane to stay right here. In fact, it’s 
quite important that they do. This boy 
is doing a job for us that nobody has 
ever done before.” 

“What kind of a job, Grove?” 

“A human job. You can read about 
him in the Bulletin next month. I finished 
the paper last night. Sorry if I’ve em- 
barrassed you, Doctor—”’ Grove was 
smiling. 

“Who started this?” Harry asked. 

“T suppose I did,” Clay said regretfully. 
“T always seem to be starting things that 
make you look good. It won’t happen 
again, McCroy.” 

Phyllis persisted: “What is it that 
Harry does so well, Mr. Grove? I’m sure 
Father will be interested.” 

Harrison Penner was looking with ap- 
proval upon Dr. McCroy. So was Jane. 
So, in fact, was Mrs. Plunkett, whose 
serving dress was partly visible in the 
crack of the swinging door that led to 
the kitchen, the better to recount all of 
this to the town. 

Harley Grove explained the work that 
Harry was doing. Clay’s eyes went cal- 
culatingly about the table, stopped for a 
moment with Phyllis. 

Harrison Penner was impressed. Clay’s 
voice broke a significant silence in a 
frankly significant manner. “I’ve done a 
lot of loose talking here this evening, but 
I mean what I say now. Mr. Penner— 
it occurs to me that if McCroy can make 
himself so valuable to this one mine, why 
couldn’t he do the same kind of job on a 
bigger scale?” He hesitated. “I mean— 
why couldn’t we bring him to Cleveland 
and turn him loose with his ideas on all 
of our properties?” 

The table was quiet. Harry flushed, 
looked quickly at Jane, saw her eyes drop 
from his to the cloth. 

Harrison Penner considered for a mo- 
ment. “There might be something in 
that, Clay.” He turned to look at Harry. 

They were all looking at Harry. In 
Phyl’s black eyes were points of silver. 

“Suppose,” Harrison Penner said slow- 
ly, “that, for the moment, we assume that 
it might be done, that you could have an 
office in the same corridor with Clay and 
Russell—and you young fellows could 
sneak away occasionally, not too often, 
understand, for some of that golf?” 

Harry’s face was flushed. “It’s very 
flattering, Mr. Penner, and very kind. 
It’s very attractive—and sometime in 


the future I’d like to do it; but I’ve got 
a job to finish here first.” 

Penner lifted his hands. He had made 
his offer. Harry saw Jane frown, caught 
a gleam of anger from Phyl’s black eyes. 
Harley Grove was looking at Harry. Russ 
was smiling. 

Clay persisted. “I’m sure Mr. Grove 
wouldn’t stand in your way.” 

Grove replied: “No, I wouldn’t; but 
in fairness to Dr. McCroy, I think you 
ought to know what he means.” 

‘Harley Grove explained the situation at 
the mine, its rich resources, the fault 
which had developed in the roof, Harry’s 
lone fight against the men and the com- 
pany. Harrison Penner and Clay An- 
ford, listening intently, exchanged a quick 
glance during the recital. When Grove 
had finished, Penner said: “I admire your 
attitude, young man. It makes me all the 
more certain that we have a place for you. 
The offer will be open. When you’re 
ready, let us know.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Penner.” 

Clay said: “Don’t make it too long, 
McCroy. After all, you can be too ideal- 
istic. I’m all for making things as safe 
as we can for the men—but you’ve got to 
expect an occasional accident, you know.” 

Harry flared. “It was one of those 
occasional accidents that killed my father.” 

“But you can’t eliminate all danger—” 

“That’s where we differ again, Anford. 
My idea of running a mine is to leave 
nothing to chance, and as little as possible 
to owners who will gamble human life for 
the sake of tonnage.” His chin was out 
and his voice firm. ‘You might as well 
know that, Mr. Penner, in case you offer 
me that job again.” 

A dish dropped in the kitchen. 


WHEN the guests had gone, Phyllis 
with them, to their hotel for an early- 
morning start, Jane left Harry at the door 
and went to her room. He followed her 
there, found her crying bitterly. 

“Jane, please—” 

“Don’t touch me. You needn’t have 
disgraced me by being rude to my friends 
in my home—” 

“T was only telling them the truth—” 

She faced him, furiously angry. “If 
you didn’t want to rise above this muck, 
why did you ever leave it in the first 
place?” 

“I do want to, Jane, but I can’t just 
yet—” 

“That’s foolish. This mine will get 
along without you very well, and you 
know it. If you expect me to live in this 
hole—” 

“Well, if you want to quit, Jane, if the 
fun has worn off for you—” 

Her face was distraught, her voice en- 
raged: “You’re the one who is quitting. 
You haven’t the courage to go through 
with what you started. I gave up my 
life, my friends, for you; I’ve hated it 
here, because I thought you certainly 
would take advantage of your opportu- 
nities; I had a right to expect that—” 

His voice was cold. “If you think I’m 
going to run after any bones thrown my 
way by Clay Anford, you’re mistaken. 
If you think I’m going to take any op- 
portunities manufactured by your rich 
friends—” 

“Oh, you’re impossible—” 

“Am I? Well, wait a minute. ‘You 
know this whole thing is a deliberate 


scheme to get you back. It was all re- 
hearsed—” 

“Clay—” 

“T’m not so dumb as you all thought. 
This is something you all cooked up in 
Cleveland. Phyllis sprung it on me when 
we played golf—and don’t say you weren’t 
in on it, because you played sick so she 
could get me alone—” 

“I played sick! Oh, you’re so stupid—” 

“Maybe I am; but not stupid enough 
to fall for that play they put on here. 
All that talk of Anford’s about me putting 
my ideas to work on a big scale! You 
know what I’d be in Cleveland? Id 
have an office, and that’s all. Id draw a 
salary and be a figurehead. They’d have 
you back, and you’d have them. Well, 
you can have them if you want them; but 
I'll stay here where I can be of some use 
to my own people—” 

“Your own people! God, I’m sick of 
them and their narrow, stupid gossip. 
If you prefer them to me—” 

“How about you and your rich friends?” 

“T tell you they were only trying to 
help you.” 

“They’re not interested in me, and you 
know it. I'll work for what I get.'..I 
don’t want any of their influence—par- 
ticularly anything that comes from Clay 
Anford or Phyllis. You might as well 
get that straight.” 

They were glaring at each other. 

“You'll never get out of here on your 
own, Harry McCroy!” 

“Then J’ll never get out.” 

“Tf you think I’m going to stay here all 
my life—and bring up a family—” She 
hesitated, then dropped to the bed. 

“Go on and say it, Jane. You want 
to, don’t you?” 

She lay sobbing, did not answer. 

“Then [ll say it for you. It’s what’s 
been on your mind all along, anyhow, 
from the beginning. I’ve known it. If 
you want to go back: with them, if you 
want a divorce—” 

She sat up. “Is that the way you 
feel?” 

“That’s the way you want me to feel, 
isn’t it? You still have time to go back 
with them in the morning—” 

He left the room. She heard the door 
slam below, and the motor of his car 
roar away. 

Jane went to the phone and called 
Phyllis. After she had packed, she went 
to the hotel. In the morning she went 
with them to Cleveland. 


To keep his wife, to cling fast 
to his ideals, to hold his job— 
can Dr. Harry solve that problem? 


Dont fail to read the climax of 
this fine novel in the next (the 
February) issue, 


MORNING SMILE 


(Continued from page 33) 


of him. She loved him without change, 


had no petty deceptions, knew when to’ 


be silent. In a word, she was tender. 
And for her, Peter’s smile had a quality 
of heaven—a man’s heaven, something 
difficult to have attained; he smiled as if 
he meant it, because he did mean it. That 
part of life which he might have missed, 
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or might have taken—with a smile brave 
or pitiful or resigned—that part of life he 
had mot missed. He could keep his morn- 
ing smile, on that score. And when, in 
time, a little Peter looked up at them, 
there, dim and blurred on blurry, sketchy 
features, was the faint light of his father’s 
smile, beginning again. 


ast year was 1950, when men per- 
mitted and even invited a great war. 
Peter Mann was twenty-six years old. 
And regardless of his defense of wife and 
minor son, Peter went to this war, in a 
manner of terrible routine. He didn’t 
believe in it, either in its alleged “causes,” 
or in its quite arbitrary alignments. He 
endured it as he would have endured a 
volcano or an earthquake, entered upon 
it without thinking through to find whether 
this cataclysm were not less unavoidable. 


DOCTOR DOGBODY'S 


The hour had gone six before Mr. Tunn 
again appeared in the taproom, entering 
from the kitchen, while he picked his 
teeth with the air of a man who had dined 
well and was deeply content with the 
world. Two patrons of the house came 
in at this moment, and with a nod to the 
landlord, went to their customary corner 
at the left of the fireplace. The first, Ned 
Balthus, was a burly man of middle size, 
dressed in a worn and weather-stained 
coat, with anchor buttons of silver, and 
wearing a wig of the kind called “Grizzle 
Major.” There was not a better old fel- 
low in Portsmouth, nor one with a kinder 
heart; but his face was marred with the 
scar of a cutlass-slash that gave him a 
most forbidding frown. He had been a 
Navy gunner for nearly half a century; 
and now, at the age of retirement, some 
small employment had been found for 
him at the Portsmouth Arsenal. His com- 
panion, Mr. Ostiff, an engraver of charts 
to the Admiralty, was a tall spare man 
in middle life, whose small mouth, sharp 
nose and long upper lip gave him a look 
of somewhat priggish solemnity, belied by 
a pair of nearsighted gray eyes with a 
twinkle of mischief in them. They had no 
sooner seated themselves when the drawer 
came up with a pint-pot of beer which he 
set down before Balthus. The gunner 
nodded appreciatively. 

“Aye, Tom; malt first,” he remarked, 
as he never failed to do on these occa- 
sions. “Spirits, yes, but only on a firm 
foundation of beer.” 

“And yours, Mr. Ostiff?” 

“Purl Royal, Tom,” he said after some 
deliberation. “And mind you! The right 
dash of wormwood—not too much!” 


A MOMENT later the landlord joined 
his two old friends. 

“Gad, Tunn!” Ostiff remarked dryly. 
“You look as though you’d come into a 
fortune.” 

“And so I have, Mr. Ostiff,” said Tunn, 
taking a seat dt the end of the table with 
a comfortable sigh. “I do believe it! A 
landlord’s fortune are the guests who 
choose his house. I’ve had the luck to 
add one today, a rare gentleman, if ever 
I saw one. If ye’ll allow me to say so, 
he’d make a companion to those of ye 
who favor this corner.” 


He was an average man, fed for fodder 
into the maw of the savage Twentieth 
Century. His father and mother were 
living, and they and his wife and the little 
Peter were there to see him go away. He 
had no grand last word for them. He was 
in a sucking whirlpool, and there was no 
rope. As the train pulled out, he shoul- 
dered to a window, lifted his cap high and 
smiled. His mother said: “Oh, my God! 
He looked the way he used to look when 
he was a little boy!” His father said 
nothing, trying not to feel anything. But 
Peter’s wife, clinging to their baby, ground 
out: “I can’t forgive them—the ones that 
let it happen. They know perfectly well 
what they’re doing! And they don’t care.” 

Peter’s smile was still with them— 
brave, trusting, expectant, and beautiful. 

They never saw it again. The rest they 
heard from a neighbor’s son, who came 


(Continued from page 25) 


“We'd best decide that for ourselves,” 
said Ostiff, still more dryly. 

“T’d be far from wishing to foist him 
amongst ye, Mr. Ostiff,’ Tunn replied; 
“and he’d be the last to permit it. But 
he’s to lodge close by, and he’s done me 
the honor to say the Tortoise will suit 
him well for his evenings.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Doctor Dogbody.” 

Mr. Balthus set down his pot with a 
bang. 

“Dogbody!” he exclaimed. 
Dogbody?” 

“There could be only the one, surely,” 
said Ostiff. “You mean to say it’s the 
man’s name?” 

“Tunn, is it F. Dogbody?” Balthus re- 
peated eagerly. 

“T’ll not be sure as to that,” said the 
landlord. 

“One leg?” 

His left one’s off just above the 


“Not F. 


The gunner brought his hand down up- 
on his thigh with a resounding smack. 
“Damn my eyes!” he exclaimed. ‘He’s 
here? In Portsmouth?” 

“Aye,” said Tunn. “He was directed 
to me by a friend of mine in London. 
The Doctor was on a hunt for lodgings, 
in Portsmouth here, and I took him to 
Mrs. Quigg’s.... Ye know him, then, 


do ye, Ned?” 
“Know him!” said Balthus. “God’s 
rabbit! Where’s the old seaman that 


don’t know Doctor Dogbody? I’m as- 
tonished at the pair of ye who’ve not 
heard of him till this day. But there’s 
this to be said: he’s none of your half- 
pay surgeons. I'll warrant he’s not spent 
six weeks ashore in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. A better-loved man never trod a 
ship’s deck.” 

“How did he lose his leg?” asked Tunn. 

Balthus sat back in his seat with a look 
of pleased recollection on his face. ‘Well 
may ye ask, Tunn! I’ve heard him tell 
the tale a dozen times, if I’ve heard it 
once—and never twice the same.” 

“The man must be the very king of 
liars,” said Ostiff testily. 

The gunner smiled. “Say ye so! Tl 
say naught. Damn my eyes if I don’t be- 
lieve all his tales are true! And mark 
ye! If ever a man lost his leg in some 


home wounded. Before that one died, he 
told them about Peter: 

“T don’t know what happened. Who 
does know such things? It wasn’t the way 
we thought it would be, you understand. 
Nor for the reasons they’d said. Peter 
and I used to talk about that. I don't 
know what happened, that last day he was 
there beside me—in the hell. Then he 
wasn’t there any more. I looked—he was 
down. I got down somehow beside him. 
All he said was: There’s a mistake some- 
where. Tell them— Then he looked 
hard at me, and beyond me, and he smiled. 
Oh, a grand smile—as if he saw some- 
thing he’d always known was there, and 
that he’d found at last. Looked up and 
smiled so nice—kind of like a little fel- 
low. And then he died. He would have 
liked it if things had been better. We 
all would, of course.” 


LEG 


strange way and survived the loss mir- 
acle-fashion, as ye might say, that man is 
Dr. F. Dogbody. There’s nothing hum- 
drum about him. If he no more than 
spits to leeward, he does it with an air 
of his own.” 


| ee door opened at this moment and 
another friend of the Tortoise en- 
tered. Captain Thankful Runyon was a 
retired seaman from Boston, in America, 
who now owned two Nantucket whaling 
vessels operated by his sons. He was also 
half-owner of a small merchant vessel 
which plied chiefly between Boston and 
Portsmouth with sperm-oil, for which the 
British Admiralty was an excellent cus- 
tomer. Captain Runyon, whose business 
it was to dispose of the oil, spent a part 
of each year in Portsmouth, and despite 
his being a Yankee, was well liked at the 
Tortoise. He was in his early sixties, 
spare, wiry, with a sunburnt, leathery face 
and neck. Although he had spent much 
of his life at sea, he was a man of ex- 
cellent education, which he had acquired 
himself. 

“Here’s one will bear me out, Ill war- 
rant,” said Balthus, as Captain Runyon 
took his place amongst them. “Captain, 
ye must have heard of one of our old 
Navy surgeons, Dr. F. Dogbody?” 

“Never, Balthus, never,” Runyon re- 
plied in his curt manner. “Hot pot for 
me, Tom,” he added to the drawer who 
stood at his side. He turned again to 
the gunner. ‘“Peabodys, yes; ye can 
raise three or four in a ten-minute walk 
anywhere in New England. I know a 
Fairbody or two, and one Angelbody in 
the West India trade. But a Dogbody 
or a Catbody it’s not been my fortune 
to meet. Friend of yours, Balthus?” 

“T’d wish him to think me one,” the 
gunner replied gravely, and the reproach 
implied by his manner was obvious. 

“No offense, Balthus,” the Captain re- 
plied. ‘“We’ve names on our side of the 
water as odd as any of yours. The best 
friend I had in the world, in my younger 
days, was George Pigwart. Lost at sea, 
off Cape Horn, poor fellow! But what 
did ye wish to say of Surgeon Dogbody?” 

“He’s here, gentlemen!” Tunn put in 
in a low voice. The street door swung 
open, admitting the Doctor himself, and 


a gust of wet air that made the lamps 
flicker for a moment. Balthus half rose 
from his seat, thought better of it, and 
dropped back again. 

“Wait!” he cautioned the landlord. 
“Say naught!” 

After a sweeping glance around the 
room, Dr. Dogbody was about to take 
a seat at a vacant table on the other side 
of the fireplace when Balthus called out: 
“Clean sponges, damn your eyes! And 
be quick about it!” The surgeon stopped 
short, spun round on his wooden peg, and 
brought down his bushy white eyebrows as 
he peered through the dimly-lighted room. 
Then he stumped across to the table, his 
blue eyes twinkling. 

“Not Ned Balthus?” he exclaimed. 
“Not that corny-faced gunner of the old 
Minerva? Gentlemen, does the man call 
himself Balthus?” 

“Aye, that he does!” said the gunner 
heartily. The surgeon took him by the 
shoulders and held him at arm’s-length. 
“By God, Ned! I’ve supposed you dead 
these five years gone! D’ye mind Cap- 
tain Farshingle, of the Trent? "Twas him 
that told me. You were back on the 


West India station, he said, and went off. 


with yellow fever.” 

“He might well have heard it, Doc- 
tor,” Balthus replied. “’Twas a- near 
thing. But I worried through, though a 
good half of the Ceres’ men left their 
bones in the cursed place. But let me 
make ye known to these gentlemen.” 


[8 the gunner’s eyes there was a gleam 
of honest triumph as he noted the 
reception accorded the Doctor. That 
they approved of him was plain; and it 
was Ostiff himself, hard to please in com- 
pany, who invited him to take his place 
amongst them. The Doctor, sensing the 
sincerity of these overtures, needed no 
further urging. 

“So ye’ve come ashore at last, Doctor?” 
Balthus asked, when the drawer had at- 
tended to the wants of the rest of the 
company. 

“Ashore? Damn my eyes! Who says 
it?” the surgeon replied with a snort. 

“T understood as much from the land- 
lord here.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, if I took 
your meaning wrong,” Mr. Tunn put in 
hastily. “I was telling these gentlemen 
ye’d honored the Tortoise with a call this 
afternoon, and I’d the notion ye’d retired 
from the service.” 

“Temporarily, sir. No, no! There’s 
a good score of years’ use in me yet. But 
I won’t say I’m not pleased with a bit of 
a holiday, now that old Boney is safely 
caged.” 

“And well ye might be, Doctor,” said 
Balthus. “Ye’ve not been ashore long, 
then?” 

“Six weeks come next Thursday. I was 
paid off out of the old Bedford. She’s 
to be broken up.” 

Mr. Ostiff shook his head. ‘“Many’s 
the good ship will go that way, now,” he 
said. “I wish we may not live to regret 
them.” 

“As to that, sir, I’m the same mind as 
yourself,” said the Doctor. “It tears my 
heart to see it. But since go they must, 
the Admiralty might better have scuttled 
them all, off soundings. The least of them 
deserved a better fate than the breaking- 
yard.” 


“Your Admiralty Board had fewer for 
that end at the close of the American 
War,” said Runyon with a sly grin. 

“Pay no heed to this Pompkinshire 
Yankee, Doctor,” said Ostiff. “By God’s 
grace, the Americans managed to raise up 
one seaman amongst them—Paul Jones; 
and even he was born on this side. But 
Runyon will boast of him, in season and 
out. To hear him, you’d think Paul Jones 
had destroyed the entire British fleet.” 

“T’ll do them the honor to say they’d 
more than one of his mettle,” the Doc- 
tor remarked. 

“Handsomely admitted, sir!” said Run- 
yon warmly. “I’ve never had such an 
acknowledgment from Ostiff. You’ve 
met them at sea, I take it?” 

“Aye; both to my pleasure and sor- 
row. 

Captain Runyon turned to Ostiff with 
a triumphant smile. “There, sir! The 
best of testimony for the defense!” 
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“For the defense?” said Ostiff. “Gad, 
sir, I like the way you put it! I'll leave 
it to friend Balthus, here, if you’ve ever 
taken a defensive position.” 

“He'll not acknowledge, Doctor Dog- 
body,” said Runyon, “that an American 
ship-of-war ever came off best, in a bat- 
tle against odds. There was the old Pro- 


tector, now. You may have heard of 
her?” 

“The Protector? Captain John Foster 
Williams?” 


“The very same, sir!” said Runyon de- 
lightedly. ‘You knew her, then?” 

“From truck to keelson,” the Doctor 
replied quietly. “Oddly enough, it was 
the Protector that cost me my leg.” 


“You don’t tell me!” said Runyon, an © 


expression of keen interest on his face. 
“Would you—would you be willing to 
favor us with the circumstances?” 
“Quite, if thése other gentlemen are 
of the same mind as yourself.” 
“We'd count it a privilege, Doctor Dog- 
body,” said Ostiff, with a slight bow. 
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Ned Balthus stole a cautious glance at 
the surgeon’s face, but he was gazing past 
him, with a grave, musing, abstracted 
expression. 

“Tom!” the landlord called. 

“Coming, sir,” said the drawer. 


*\7 OU’LL mind, Ned,” the Doctor be- 
gan, with a glance at Balthus, “the 
first time we were on the West India 
station together, and J came so near to a 
taking-off with the cursed yellow-jack?” 
“Aye, sir, well!” said Balthus with an 
emphatic nod. “And how grieved we was 
at thought of leaving ye behind.” 

“T need say nothing of the two months 
that followed. I took what comfort the 
place afforded in the way of convalescence, 
and was then appointed surgeon for the 
homeward voyage to a Company ship, the 
Admiral Duff, returning to England with 
a, cargo of sugar and tobacco which we’d 
taken on at St. Kitts. The Duff was a 
well-found ship, though nothing to boast 
of in the way of speed. We had a crew 
of two hundred and fifty, and for the 
weight of armament, thirty-six twelve- 
pounders on the gun-deck. Her captain 
was Richard Strange—‘Mad Dick,’ he 
was called behind his back, and well he 
deserved the name! But mind you, he 
was mad in the way of genius. His men 
worshiped him; it was a happy ship, and 
we’d not been a week at sea when I was 
perfectly recovered, and as content as an 
old Navy surgeon could be on a mer- 
chantman. 

“Well sir, Dick Strange thought no 
more of the valuable cargo he was taking 
to London than did his men. It was so 
much ballast, and his owners, in London, 
could whistle for it. The man was a 
born fighter, and I saw how matters stood 
before we'd lost the land. We were for 
prizes, so I spent my time with my lob- 
lolly boys, preparing dressings, sponges, 
tourniquets and the like, certain that we’d 
have use for a plenty before Dick Strange 
would consent to sail home. 

“We took two Yankee brigs in the first 
week, and a third the week after, and sent 
all to St. Kitts; then, b’gad, you’d have 
said the seas had been swept clean. Not 
a sail did we spy, though we were in the 
direct track of all shipping up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard. We had five weeks 
of dirty easterly weather and could scarce 
see a mile; even so, we’d expected better 
luck than that. 

“We got well north, and crept to with- 
in ten leagues of the American coast. On 
the morning of the ninth of June, after a 
thick fog had cleared away—this was in 
1780—a sail was sighted to the eastward 
not six miles off. We made sure he was 
a Yankee by the cut of his royals and were 
ready to eat him up. Damme, I had my 
share of the prize-money already spent! 
But we had to reach him first, and there 
was not wind enough to lift a feather. 

“We'd four boats out, towing, within 
ten minutes. The men put their backs 
into it, but you'll know what headway 
they made with a thousand-ton ship. 
Nevertheless, we moved. Captain Strange 
was halfway up the mizzen ratlines, egg- 
ing them on. I can see him at this mo- 
ment, clear against the blue sky, one min- 
ute with his eye to his spying-glass, the 
next taking off his wig to mop his face 
with. Then he made out that the Yan- 
kee was towing as well, and in our di- 
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rection, so we felt easier. It was clear 
they wanted to engage. 

“So it went for an hour, but the breeze 
came at last. The Yankee had it first, 
and as soon as we spied their boats at the 
falls, in came ours. Being to windward, 
they edged down toward us, and it was a 
near thing but they’d have caught us with- 
out so much as steerage-way, the breeze 
was that light. But the old Duff felt it 
at last. Long before this we had the 
hammocks up and stuffed into the nettings, 
decks wet and sanded, matches lighted 
and the bulkheads hooked up. They flew 
the English ensign, but Strange was not 
deceived by that. As we passed him, not 
fifty yards to leeward, Strange called 
out: ‘What ship is that?’ The only re- 
ply was from their sailing-master bawling 
out orders to the seamen. They steered 
to cross our stern and hauled up under 
our quarter; and at that moment, up 
went their true colors, and their captain 
replied: ‘Continental ship Protector! 
Come on! We’re ready for you!’ 

“And b’gad, they were, gentlemen; but 
no more ready than ourselves. We'd 
caught a Tartar, as we learned, directly we 
were abreast of him once more. He let 
go every gun on his starboard side, and 
every shot hulled us, I'll take my oath! 
The Duff was a higher ship, and our gun- 
ners were hard put to it to bring their 
guns to bear where they would do most 
damage. But the noble fellows performed 
prodigies, and for all their advantage, our 
fire was near as murderous as their own. 
The action began within easy pistol-shot, 
and it was yardarm to yardarm from then 
on. We were fairly matched, as to arma- 
ment, but they had seventy marines 
amongst them, whilst we had none; and 
British seamen are no match for marines 
when it comes to the use of small-arms. 
They killed our topmen as fast as we could 
replace them. And they’d not forgotten, 
the rascals, that there were fair targets 
aft. But Dick Strange’s quizzing-glass 
never dropped from his eye, save for an 
instant when the ribbon to it was cut by 
a musket-ball. He caught the eyepiece 
before it could fall, twirled it carelessly 
by its bit of frayed ribbon, and replaced 
it just as our lads let go a broadside that 
might have taught them better manners. 

“Aye, it was warm work; but the end 
of it was that, owing partly to good for- 
tune and partly to our greater height, 
they made a sieve of us from wind to 
water. Down came our foremast, then 
the main; and b’gad, the mizzen followed! 
There was nothing left a yard high to 
hoist our colors on. The Yankee thought 
we'd struck and ceased firing. Little he 
knew Dick Strange! D’ye know what 
he did, sir?” 


OCTOR DOGBODY paused and took 

up his glass. Finding it empty, he 
turned to the drawer who was standing 
near by, forgetful of his duties while he 
listened. “Here, Tom, you rascal! Damn 
my eyes! I might positively die of thirst 
with you looking on!” 

Tapleke, galvanized into action by the 
abrupt summons, was away to the bar 
and back in an instant. The Doctor, aft- 
er a generous refreshment, resumed: 

“Well, sir, Strange was fairly beside 
himself, though you wouldn’t have guessed 
it by his manner. To have been thought 
to have struck, was an insult so rank that 


he could scarce bear it. He glanced coolly 
around the quarter-deck—the place was a 
shambles of the dead and dying—and his 
eye fell on a lad who was standing near 
by. ‘Fetch me a boat-flag,’ said Strange, 
‘and be quick about it!’ The lad was back 
with one in ten seconds. Strange made it 
fast to his cane, for he fancied his little 
stick even on shipboard. With this he 
sprang onto the poop and roared out to 
Williams: ‘I’ve not struck, sir! Tell your 
bloody bang-straws to try and hit my 
stick!” And gentlemen, I give you my 
word: he stood there holding that small 
flag aloft for a full ten minutes. But in 
the end, hit it they did. An eighteen- 
pound shot clipped off the stick within 
an inch of Strange’s hand. 

“Our sick-bay was on the orlop, and 
there I was at work with my two assistants 
and the dressers. But with the best will 
in the world we could not keep pace with 
the stream of shattered bleeding fellows 
that were carried or came crawling down 
to us. Aye, it was raw-meat day, one of 
the worst in my experience; the tubs 
were heaped high with arms and legs. 
Busy as we were, we’d no time then to 
know what was taking place above us, and 
you can imagine my astonishment when 
one of the lieutenants came to me, with 
orders from Captain Strange to move with 
all my wounded to the gun-deck. We 
were sinking. It was the first intimation 
which I’d had of the seriousness of our 
situation. 

“Serious, do I say? Damme, it was 
hopeless, as I saw a moment after—but 
Dick Strange would not call it so. If 
ever an English seaman knew happiness, 
it was Mad Dick in the last half-hour of 
his life. And there was that in his spirit 
to have made a ravening lion out of the 
veriest sheep in his ship’s company, had 
there been any such, which there were not. 
By God, they fought like devils, even the 
lads of fourteen. The Yankee was right 
alongside, and we’d not carried a dozen of 
our wounded up from the orlop when, 
even above the uproar overhead, we heard 
Strange bellow out: ‘All hands on deck to 
repel boarders!’ 

“There was no more thought of the 
wounded then; nor would they have 
wished us to think of them. Every man 
of us was on deck in an instant. My cut- 
lass and pistols were in my cabin, and I 
seized the first weapon that came to hand, 
a tomahawk, and rallied with the others 
at the larboard bulwarks. There were not 
above a score of us left; but with Dick 
Strange to lead us, we felt equal to a 
gross of Yankees. He’d a-pistol in one 
hand and a cutlass in the other, and his 
quizzing-glass with its broken ribbon was 
still at his eye. I was pleased that he 
should have a word for me at such a mo- 
ment, with the Yankee closing in, not a 
dozen yards off. ‘Dogbody,’ said he coolly, 
with a nod toward the Protector, ‘‘we’ll 
have a noggin of rum, directly, in my 
cabin yonder.’ And I haven’t the least 
doubt that he was perfectly convinced we 
should. 

“There had been no time to get out 
our nettings, and the Yankees swarmed 
into us the moment they grappled. They 
were five to one, and the Duff had settled 
to such an extent that our bulwarks were 
now lower than their own, which made it 
an easy matter for them to board. Two 
stout fellows were upon me at once, to 


their cost, if I may be permitted to say so. 
The third I did not see until it was too 
late, else I might have lost both legs in 
place of one. I had my right foot raised 
and resting on a casing by the bulwark, 
when I felt a most peculiar numbing sen- 
sation in my left leg, and immediately I 
fell back on my buttocks. As I did so, I 
beheld my severed leg lying beside me; 
and a gigantic Indian—he looked all of 
eight feet high, although I found later he 
was but six feet six—who by this time 
had rushed by me, drawing back his cut- 
lass for a swing at the man beyond. Him 
he cut fairly in two, at one ferocious blow. 


“T WILL spare you the details. It is 
enough to say we were taken, and 
fairly taken; but the Americans had little 
good of their prize. There was no sur- 
render. We sank under their very feet 
not five minutes after they had boarded. 
Captain Strange went down with his ship, 
by a miracle unwounded; but he was not 
one to suffer the humiliation of capture. 
Not having his delicacy of feeling in this 
respect, I seized the first floating object 
I could get my hands upon in the swirl of 
waters that closed over the Duff. For- 
tunately, I had had the presence of mind, 
after my leg was off, to tie up the femoral 
artery with a bit of marlin, and had then 
plunged the stump into a bucket of tar, 
else I should have died before I could be 
taken up. As it was, I’d lost a deal of 
blood by the time I was laid amongst the 
wounded, both ours and theirs, aboard the 
Protector. 

“Their surgeons were working at top 
speed; but with so many to be served, 
they were forced to choose those most 
likely to live. Two of the dressers were 
about to take up a fellow, one of their own 
men, lying next me, but the surgeon said: 
‘Let Little lie. Attend to the others first. 
He will die.’ And ‘indeed he might well 
have thought so, for the poor fellow had 
been horribly wounded in the face by a 
charge of grape. I rose on my elbow and 
turned to look at him. The man was per- 
fectly sensible, and I saw that in his eye 
which gave me a most vivid impression of 
indomitable courage. It was curious, 
more than curious! As our glances met, 
something passed between us: complete 


,sytapathy, mutual respect; and I was con- 


vinced, not only that the man would not 
die, but that I could learn to love him as a 
brother. 

“My professional interest in his case 
was immediately aroused. In my capac- 
ity as surgeon I have a brusque, compelling 
way with me; and in an instant I had 
one of their dressers fetching for me. He 
brought a basin of water, sponges and 
lint; and managing to raise myself to a 
sitting position, I proceeded to dress 
Little’s wounds. Curiously enough, I felt 
not the least sensation of pain in my 
severed leg, nor, at the time, any great in- 
convenience from it. Little had been 
wounded by three balls: one between the 
neck-bone and windpipe, one through the 
jaw, lodging in the roof of his mouth and 
taking off a piece of his tongue, and the 
third through the lip, which had destroyed 
nearly all of his upper teeth. I worked 
over him for a full hour, removed the 
lodged ball, cleansed the wounds, sewed 
up his lip, and stanched the flow of blood. 
The event of it was that he perfectly re- 
covered.” 


Doctor Dogbody rose abruptly. “I 
ask your leave for one moment, gentle- 
men,” he said; then, turning to Tapleke: 
“Tom, your necessary-house.” “This way, 
sir,” said the drawer, leading him toward 
the passageway to the left, and the Doc- 
tor followed him out with much dignity. 

Mr. Ostiff looked after him with a faint 
smile, in which puzzlement and admir- 
ation were mingled. 

“Balthus,” said he, “I can scarce be- 
lieve our friend to be the liar you have 
pictured him.” 

“A liar?” Captain Runyon exclaimed 
indignantly. “The tale has the very 
stamp of truth upon it. A few details 
may be inexact, for the Duff was no doubt 
the stronger ship as to armament; but 
I’ve often heard, at home, of the battle, 
and I'll take my oath the Protector con- 
quered her exactly as the Doctor has re- 
lated the circumstances. What’s this, 
Balthus?” 

“T said naught of his being a liar,” 
Balthus replied warmly. “What I did say 
was that I’d heard him tell of his lost leg 


a dozen times, and never twice—’ He 
broke off, for the Doctor was again ap- 
proaching. ; 


Captain Runyon waited with impatience 
for him to be seated. 

“Sir,” he said, “the man whose wounds 
you dressed could have been no other than 
Captain Luther Little.” 

“So it was, sir,” said Dogbody, “though 
he was not a captain at this time. He 
was a young man on the Protector, and 
served in her as a midshipman and prize- 
master. An older brother, George Little, 
was a lieutenant on the same vessel. They 
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belonged to a family, little in name only, 
from the town of Marshfield, in the colony 
of Massachusetts.” 

“T’ve no doubt that you became ex- 
cellent friends, after such a meeting?” 
said Runyon. 

“The very best, sir. Mr. Luther Little 
was my junior by ten years, but the small 
service I was able to render him, whilst 
wounded, combined, as I have said, with 
something compatible in our natures, 
served to draw us together upon terms of 
sincere liking and complete understanding. 
His elder brother, George, was no less my 
friend. For the next eight months I was 
a guest in the Little home. I was, to be 
sure, a prisoner of war, but never was the 
least restraint put upon my liberty, nor 
upon my sentiments as a loyal English- 
man. And I came to understand the sen- 
timents of our late colonists better, per- 
haps, than many an Englishman who has 
never had occasion to live amongst them. 
They are an admirable nation, and I have 
little doubt will be a great one in the 
course of time. It could scarcely be other- 
wise when one considers the stock from 
which they sprung.” 


ae Doctor paused to give a keen 
glance from under his eyebrows at 
Captain Runyon. 

“You are acquainted with the Littles, 
sir?” he asked. 

“T have not that honor,” Runyon re- 
plied, “although I have more than once 
passed through the town of Marshfield. 
The place was as famous at one time for 
a gigantic Indian follower of the Little 
boys as for the family itself.” 
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“Of the name of Powana?” Dr. Dog- 
body asked. 

“Bless my soul, the very same!” said 
Captain Runyon; then: “Jehosaphat! 
Could it have been—” 

“Ves sir.. It could have been, and was, 
Powana who deprived me of my leg; and 
a straighter, cleaner blow was never given 
with a cutlass. I could not have made a 
better amputation at leisure, with my saws 
and razors, than was done by the Indian. 
His name ‘Powana’ signifies whale in 
the Natick tongue, and a whale he was 
in stature. He carried me about like an 
infant at Marshfield, whilst my stump 
was healing; and when it had healed, 
made me a very serviceable wooden leg 
to replace that I had lost.” 

“Ts it the one you are wearing, Doctor?” 
Will Tunn asked. 

“No, Mr. Tunn, it is not. Curiously 
enough, Powana’s leg was to serve me but 
a short time, as I shall explain in a mo- 
ment. ... Nine months, almost to a day 
from the time of our first meeting, Little 
and I were again at sea, although not, to 
be sure, as companions-in-arms. He was 
now in virtual command of a formidable 
little vessel, the letter-of-marque brig 
Jupiter, carrying twenty guns and one 
hundred and fifty men. I say in virtual 
command, for the owner and nominal cap- 
tain was a merchant of the town of Salem, 
in Massachusetts, a man of the name of 
Gorme. 

“My status was still that of prisoner 
of war. Little had gone bail for me to the 
American authorities; and whilst he would 
have liked nothing better than to release 
me, that he was in honor bound not to do 
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until I could be exchanged in the usual 
way, for an American prisoner of war. 

“We cruised for a full three weeks, in 
a southerly direction, without particulars 
worthy of mention; but I am obliged to 
say that this result was due to the ex- 
cessive timidity of Captain Gorme. We 
often sighted vessels; whereupon Gorme 
would examine them through his spying- 
glass with the fluttery apprehension of an 
old woman, and would not allow Little to 
approach nearer than five miles. 

“One morning whilst crossing the Gulf 
Stream not far off the American coast, we 
sighted an object a mile or so to leeward 
which Gorme, for once, was willing to ap- 
proach for a nearer view. There was a 
light breeze from the northeast, and a 
curious popple, due perhaps to the action 
of the Gulf Stream itself. We bore away 
and soon made out the object to be a 
floating log of considerable size, and 
clinging to it were three men whom we 
first took to be Indians. They were 
dressed in skins resembling that of the 
raccoon, though there were but three rings 
on the tail instead of five. Their hair was 
long, straight and black, like that of the 
Iroquois; but strangely enough, their eyes 
were of the deepest blue, and their skins 
almost as light as those of Englishmen. 
They were nearly dead when picked up; 
and in spite of all I could do, with the 
able assistance of my Yankee colleague, 
they lived but a few days. Powana, who 
was, of course, on board, was unable to 
exchange a word with them. To the 
great loss of science, they died before he 
was able to learn whence they came. 


i I was about to say that we took 
on board the log as well as the In- 
dians, if such they were, who had clung 
to it, for Captain Gorme believed it might 
be useful for spars. We found it to be 
of a nature as strange as the mysterious 
castaways. Not a man on board was able 
to identify the wood. The outer bark 
was of a salmon color, as light and porous 
as cork-wood. It extended inward to a 
depth of a good eight inches, whence it 
was succeeded by a heartwood almost as 
hard as iron, and yet it could be worked. 
When sawn, its peculiar fragrance at- 
tracted clouds of butterflies from the 
main; they appeared in countless thou- 
sands, so that, for some days, the ship 
could scarce be navigated. I learned, 
somewhat later, that this heartwood sank 
like lead in the water; and strangest of 
all, perhaps, it was impervious to the 
attacks of the teredo worm, the ruination 
of our ships in warm seas.” 

“Good God, sir!” Mr. Ostiff exclaimed. 
“How could you be certain of that?” 

“Quite simply, as I shall explain in a 
moment. The log, though useless for 
spars, was none the less a valuable find, 
and Captain Gorme was beside himself 
with vexation that he had not been able 
to learn, from the Indians, whence it 
came. The outer part was cut up for 
corks, and served the purpose better than 
the bark of the Spanish cork-oak. From 
a morsel of the heartwood, Mr. Col- 
barch, the ship’s carpenter, who was my 
good friend, fashioned me a leg to re- 
place the temporary one made by Po- 
wana; and a more comfortable, service- 
able limb, once I was accustomed to it, 
I have never had the pleasure of wearing. 
It is the one I have on at the moment. 


“We proceeded on our voyage, and as 
the days passed, my friend Little, to- 
gether with the entire ship’s company, be- 
came more and more resentful toward 
their faint-hearted captain. At last the 
Captain himself, finding that he was in- 
capable of making a resolute decision, 
held a secret conference with Little and 
placed him in command. Thereafter, 
Gorme kept to his cabin. As the event 
proved, he had not long to keep it. 


ie ee next day, shortly after dawn, 
we sighted a large schooner which 
showed no colors, though Little was con- 
vinced, as was I, that she was English. 
‘Dogbody,’ said he, ‘I shall now fulfill 
my promise. If there are American 
prisoners aboard that ship, you shall be 
exchanged.’ He then ran up the signal 
for a parley, and we bore away toward 
the schooner. It was a sad moment for 
the pair of us, though we said naught of 
it. As we approached, we made out the 
vessel to be a smart little privateer of 
eighteen guns. I then went to my cabin, 
which was next that of the Captain, to 
prepare for quitting the ship; and whilst 
there, I heard the parley which followed. 

“What ship is that?’ Little roared, 
through his speaking-trumpet. , 

““Tyon, of London,’ came the reply, 
so clearly that, although I could not see 
the schooner, I knew she was right along- 
side. ‘Who are you?’ 

“Jupiter, of Salem,’ Little replied. 
‘Have you prisoners to exchange?’ 

“<‘That’s as may be,’ answered the 
British captain. ‘What d’ye offer?’ 

“«A one-legged surgeon,’ said Little; 
‘and better with one than any you’ve got 
with two.’ 

“ “A sawbones? What name?’ 

“ Dogbody.’ 

““Dogbody?’ came the reply. ‘Damn 
your eyes! You don’t mean F. Dogbody, 
late of the merchantman Duff?’ 

“ “Aye, the same,’ said Little. 

“Vou mean to say you’ve got him 
there, on board?’ 

“ ‘Aye,’ said Little once more; ‘all but 
his larboard leg.’ 

“ ‘By God, sir,’ said the British cap- 
tain, ‘for Dogbody I'll give you two 
Yankee first lieutenants, a boatswain, a 
gunner and a gunner’s mate, three quar- 
termasters, and half a dozen reefers for 
a make-weight. Will ye trade?’ 

“«Send:’em across. He’s yours,’ said 
Little; and within the quarter-hour the 
boatload of Yankee prisoners was on 
board, the Lyon’s captain with them. I 
knew him well. We had served together 
two years before in the Lowestoffe, frig- 
ate under Captain William Locker. His 
name was Irons, and he had been a lieu- 
tenant in the Lowestoffe. 

“ ‘Dogbody,’ said he, clasping my hand 
warmly, ‘I hate to buy ye home at so 
cheap a rate; but these,’—with a nod to- 
ward his prisoners,—‘are all I had on 
hand at the moment. I sent three-score 
off not a fortnight since to Jamaica, on 
one of my prizes. Well, sir,’ he added, 
turning to Little, ‘for once I’ve beat a 
Yankee in a trade; but a bargain’s a 
bargain, as your countrymen say.’ 

“He had a provoking way with him, 
did Irons. He was tough as an old lan- 
yard knot, and fine seaman that he was, 
I regret to say that he had no delicacy of 
feeling. Inside, he had a deep respect for 


the seafaring American, but he took pleas- 
ure in showing the contrary. 

“Little nodded, with a grim smile. ‘I’m 
content,’ said he. He clasped my hand. 
‘Good-by, Dogbody, and God bless you!’ 

“ Tittle,’ said I, ‘I would not have be- 
lieved that a prisoner of war could leave 
the hands of his captors with any degree 
of reluctance. I respect you as a man, 
sir, and if you will permit me to say so, 
esteem you as a friend.’ 

“<‘Then why leave him, Dogbody?’ said 
Irons. ‘Shall we take the little ship with 
us?’ 

“Little’s eyes blazed. ‘By God, sir, will 
ye fight?’ he asked. 

“Trons, who was a short, thick-set man, 
bristled up like a bulldog. ‘Have ye ever 
met an Englishman that wouldn’t?’ said 
he. ‘Then get ye gone to your ship,’ said 
Little; ‘for ye’ve not long to command 
her.’ 

“Captain Gorme, who had come out 
from his cabin meanwhile, stood by press- 
ing his hands together with an expression 
of perfect anguish on his face, but Little 
paid no heed to him. The Jupiter buzzed 
like a nest of hornets before we were down 
the side. ‘Irons,’ said I, as we were being 
rowed across to the Lyon, ‘you’ve a wild- 
cat by the tail this time.’ ‘Never fear, 
Dogbody,’ said he. ‘T’ll have him by the 
throat directly.’ He was silent for a mo- 
ment; then he added: ‘I must make him 
strike in the first half-hour, for I’m 
damned short of ball.’ 

“And b’gad, gentlemen, we did! It 
was a miracle, no less, for we deserved to 
have been taken. Irons had told the plain 
truth: he’d powder aplenty, but only suf- 
ficient ball for six charges each for his 
eighteen guns. But the man was a verita- 
ble firebrand and would have used his own 
head for ammunition had it been neces- 
sary. We were undermatched, both as to 
men and guns, but the Lyon had a picked 
crew and was a worthy foe for a ship 
twice her size. I’ve never seen a vessel 
better handled; every shot from our guns 
went home. The Jupiter’s mainmast went 
over the side within ten minutes, and the 
mizzen followed shortly; and whilst the 
Lyon had received her share of punish- 
ment, she’d lost nothing in her sails. Lit- 
tle performed prodigies with his disabled 
ship. He was tearing to board, but we 
kept clear. Damme, I was more than glad, 
for I could see Powana’s towering figure 
above the Jupiter’s bulwarks, and I knew 
that he would as soon cut off my other 
leg as look at me. 


“T? removed my wooden leg upon 
boarding the Lyon, for the stump 
of the limb was still tender. I could not 
bear the leg for long at a time, but would 
wrap cloths around the stump and make 
shift, for an hour or so, with a crutch. 
Fortunate it was that I did so on this oc- 
casion, for it was the indirect means of 
victory. The Lyon’s gunners had fired 
their last broadside, and a murderous one 
it was, but we’d not a ball left. One shot 
had all but shattered their foremast, and 
Irons was dancing round our quarterdeck 
like a madman, shouting: ‘Fall, blast you, 
fall!’ At this moment the gunner came 
aft; he was dripping with sweat and 
breathing heavily. ‘Sir,’ said he to Irons, 
‘we’re fired our last shot.’ ‘What’s that to 
me?’ Irons bellowed at him. ‘Get ye back 
to your guns! Use marlin-spikes! Get ye 


back to your guns, damn your blood! Use 
dead-eyes, chain-plates! Use reefer’s nuts!’ 

“And b’gad, gentlemen, he did! All the 
rusty raffle in the ship went into the guns 
and on to the Jupiter—and with it, my 
new leg, which might well be classed as 
hardware. One of the gunners, seeing it 
resting by the bulwarks, seized upon it 
and rammed it down the muzzle of his 
piece amongst iron spoons, bolts, nuts and 
fragments of brick prized up from the 
galley floor. I was told afterward, upon 
unimpeachable authority—for I was, of 
course, at my own task below—that it was 
my leg which cost the Yankees the day. 
It caromed off the Jupiter’s tottering fore- 
mast and then struck my friend Little a 
glancing blow on the head—which, thank 
God, only knocked him unconscious. The 
other oddments of the charge worked 
great havoc as well amongst the ship’s 
company; and Gorme, who was then 
forced to take command, immediately 
struck his colors.” 


octor Docsopy broke off, refreshed 
himself at his glass and wiped his lips 
with a richly colored silk bandana. 

“And what then, sir?” Mr. Tunn in- 
quired, when it seemed apparent that the 
Doctor had no intention of proceeding. 

“What then, Will Tunn? Why, nothing 
then. What more could there be, save 
that, when we had made temporary re- 
pairs to the two vessels, we carried our 
prize to the West Indies? It was a sad 
blow for Luther Little, but he took it 
like the man that he was. He refused to 
give his parole, and despite my strong 
protestations, insisted on being put aboard 


the Regulus, a dismantled seventy-four, 
moored in the harbor at St. Kitts, and 
used for prisoners of war. ‘Never fear, 
Dogbody,’ said he; ‘I shall not remain 
long aboard of her, and I refuse that you 
should be compromised by my escape.’ 
Two days later, when I went aboard the 
Regulus to pay him my daily visit and to 
bring him some delicacies from shore, he 
was gone, and Powana with him. I have 
never heard of either of them from that 
day to this.” 

“Tt is my pleasure, sir,” said Runyon, 
“to tell you that he is alive and well, and 
still an honored citizen of the town of 
Marshfield.” 

“T am profoundly glad to hear it, sir,” 
the Doctor replied. 

“You have yet to say, sir,” said Ostiff, 
“how you learned that the wood of which 
your leg was made, was impervious to the 
teredo worm.” 

“So I have, Mr. Ostiff,” replied Dog- 
body. “It was a piece of rare fortune for 
me that the leg was not lost when fired in- 
to the Jupiter. After wounding Little, it 
struck the larboard bulwark and pene- 
trated four inches into the oak. Captain 
Irons recovered it for me when he went 
on board to receive the ship. Some 
months later, whilst we were lying at 
Port Royal, in Jamaica, I lost the leg 
overboard, having unstrapped it, as was 
then my custom of an evening, to rest my 
stump. I offered a hogshead of the finest 
rum the island produced to the man who 
could fetch it up. During the next fort- 
night scores of the negroes risked their 
lives to win the reward, and one poor fel- 
low was'taken by the sharks. 
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“T immediately withdrew the reward 
and ordered that no further search should 
be made. But imagine my surprise, six 
months later, upon returning from Bar- 
bados, to find that one splendid perse- 
vering fellow had dived it up. He was 
a veritable sea-otter, else he could never 
have reached bottom at such a depth. 
Needless to say, I rewarded him hand- 
somely. The leg was as good as the day 
I lost it; not a mark of a worm was to be 
seen upon it. It was like meeting an old 
friend to strap it on once more; and my 
stump being perfectly hardened by that 
time, I never again exposed myself to the 
risk of losing *‘. . . . Bless me, Tunn! 
What’s this?” 

A great commotion was heard in the 
kitchen, and a few seconds later a huge 
black rat came running into the taproom, 
followed by Hodge the waiter and Bilges 
the kitchen-boy, in mad chase after the ro- 
dent. Doctor Dogbody, who had already 
donned his hat and coat in preparation for 
leaving, skipped across the taproom with 
the agility of a boy, and with a dexterous 
side-blow with his wooden leg, caught the 
rat fairly in the middle and sent it hur- 
tling through the air against the tavern 
wall, where it fell lifeless. Then, with a 
slight bow, “Gentlemen,” he said, “I bid 
you good evening.” 


But Dr. Dogbody has an even more 
gaudily embroidered story to tell 


about that leg of his. Be sure to 
read it in our forthcoming February 
issue. 


How do you know you can’t write? 


HAYE you ever tried? Have you 

ever attempted even the least bit 

of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it 

is so easy to do, waiting for the day 

to come some time when you will 

awaken, all of a sudden, to the dis- 
covery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of 
your choosing, you probably never 
will write. Lawyers must be law 
clerks. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, 
the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that any one becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many 
authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which 
to write—develops their talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 


_ That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on journalism—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


“I have sold, up to date, nine- 
teen features to the Detroit 
Free Press and haye been 
made their correspondent, 
here,” writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., 
Milford, Mich., on completing 
the N. I. A. course. Her skil- 
ful handling of feature stories 
was the reason given by the 
editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was 
sold less than four months 
after she enrolled with N.I. A. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 


Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men, whose combined newspaper experience totals more than 
200 years, are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and 
which at the same time develops in you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon today and 
see what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit, as promised in Redbook, January. 


Mr. | 
Mrs. 
Miss ) 


Address bs 
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“Tsn’t it? 
now?” 

“Oh, that’s all camouflage. Just to make 
us think it wasn’t a disappointment. She’s 
just flaunting the fact that she doesn’t 
care,” 

“She flaunts very convincingly. You 
know he’s taken that cottage over on West 
Cliff, with the studio?” 

“Yes. And he and Kirstie were down 
in Fore Street yesterday buying extra 
saucepans.” 

“T should have thought his wife would 
prefer to buy her own saucepans.” 

“So should I. I wonder what will hap- 
pen when his wife comes.” 

“Oh, yes! I’m longing for his wife to 
come.” 


Then what is she getting at 


*\7 OU mustn’t,” sighed Kirstie. “We 
mustn’t. I thought—we’d promised 
to forget.” 

“T know. I know. But I can’t help it.” 

All in the middle of hanging the new 
studio curtains, Bart had lost his head 
again. All that he had missed became 
too much for him. 

“Besides,” he added, “you love me.” 

She made no attempt to deny it. For 
she was still in her dream, her bubble 
world. That terrible walk back from the 
cove had threatened but not shattered it. 
Only the hue and texture of the dream had 
changed: it had become tragic. Nothing 
mattered now, except herself and Bart. 

He leaned against the window and stared 
out at the gray flurry of waves on West 
Beach. Rain sluiced down the windows. 

“You know what I want,” he said, not 
looking at her. 

She knew. She had gone a long way in 
less than three weeks. Through the long 
nights, tossing in her bed and listening to 
the wind howling across the cliffs, she had 
thought of little else. The dream swung 
between bliss and anguish. 

“T don’t care for anybody or anything 
in the world but you,” she said steadily. 
“T’m willing to give up everything for 
you. Only—it must be quite open. We 
must go off together openly. I can’t bear 
deception.” 

“T’m tied,” he said. 
the children.” 

But he did not say it as if he meant it, 
and she was quick to catch at the lack of 
conviction in his voice. 

“An artist,” she said, “oughtn’t to be 
tied. You must be true to yourself, be- 
fore everything, or how can you be true 
to your art? Think of Gaugin.” 

“Why must I think of Gaugin?” asked 
Bart rather crossly. 

“He was an absolutely single-minded 
man.” 

“Tf you think,” he said, interrupting 
her, “that I should paint better pictures 
if I went off with you, you’re wrong. I 
don’t think it would make any difference 
to my painting.” 

He said this quite firmly, but Kirstie 
was sure that he was mistaken. When 
you take a man away from his wife and 
his five children, you do it for his own 
good, so that he shall become an absolute- 
ly single-minded person like Gaugin. 
Otherwise the thing becomes just sordid, 
the sort of thing you hear about and con- 


“There’s Dora and 


MOTHER’S HELP 


(Continued from page 32) 


demn when it is done by people who are 
not you.... 

Bart’s wife came at last, through the 
wind and the rain, in the little train that 
puffed round the coast from St. Bard. 
The long journey from London, with five 
smail children all just recovering from 
whooping-cough, had been no picnic. Dora 
Anderson had no nurse to help her. She 
could not afford one, and never had been 
able to afford one. Bart had no money 
at all: a fact which nobody would have 
guessed on meeting him, and which any- 
body would have guessed on meeting his 
wife and children. Their existence was a 
hand-to-mouth affair, but Dora had learned 
to scramble through it very well. She 
was a large, lazy thing with brown eyes 
and an expression of great good humor. 
She was growing too fat, but she still had 
a certain style and poise which gave an 
effect of elegance to the most shabby, 
threadbare clothes. She seldom raised her 
voice, and she was never in a hurry. 

The burden of this day had been borne 
by two very energetic girls called Helen 
and Jackie, who had nobly helped her to 
nurse the children through the whooping- 
cough and were now coming to settle her 
into Cliff Cottage. They kept the chil- 
dren amused, dealt with attacks of train 
sickness, quelled crying fits, wiped little 
noses and cleaned toffee-stains from lit- 
tle mouths; they did it so well that Dora 
was able to sit back and read three-quar- 
ters of a detective novel. 


IF the day had been fine, a good many 
: people would have found occasion to 
be at the station and witness their arrival. 
But the torrents of rain kept everyone at 
home except Mary Carter, who, insatiably 
curious, lurked in the booking office and 
peeped through the window. Bart stood 
alone on the platform, his handsome head 
bared to the inclement weather. He saw 
his wife before the train stopped, and 
waved. She waved back. When he had 
got the carriage door open, an avalanche 
of women, children and luggage tumbled 
out onto the platform, looking, as Mary 
Carter said afterward, like refugees es- 
caping from a sacked town. Bart dealt 
with them briskly and impartially, as if 
he had been some competent official from 
a relief committee. It was impossible to 
be sure which of the women was his wife, 
for he kissed them all; but Mary sup- 
posed it must be Jackie, who hung onto 
his arm rather ostentatiously as they went 
out of the station. He rounded them up 
and herded them out to a waiting car into 
which he packed Dora, the children, most 
of the luggage, and himself. Helen and 
Jackie, for whom there was no room, 
were told how to find Cliff Cottage. They 
were to walk up, carrying the remainder 
of the luggage. 

“And how is everything?” asked Dora, 
as they drove off through the town. 

He said that everything was all right. 
But she could see that he was depressed. 
She had seen that even before the train 
stopped. 

“What did you want to bring Helen and 
Jackie for?” he asked. 

“You knew they were coming. It was 
settled ages ago.” 


He had quite forgotten about it. He 
said. “I do think we might occasionally 
have our house to ourselves.” 

“Oh,” promised Dora, “I’ll send them 
home later on, when the worst of the work 
is over.” 

It was not easy to talk, for they were 
smothered under children, who squirmed 
about on their knees and interrupted. 

“Have you begun painting yet?” asked 
Dora, through the scrimmage. 

“Oh, yes. It’s a good studio, down at 
the end of the garden, right on the cliff. 
A good north light. I’ve done a bit of 
painting.” 

“What? Those illustrations?” 

“No. I can’t really settle down to work 
till things are straight. No—I’ve just 
been painting for my own amusement—a 
portrait.” 

“Who of?” asked Dora negligently. 

“Oh, for goodness sake! Must you start 
this catechism the moment you arrive? 
Have I to account for every hour of every 
day in the last three weeks?” 

“Dear me,” she murmured, and said 
no more. 

He was not a bit like his usual self. 
Bad temper was not one of his besetting 
sins. Whatever his faults, and they were 
many, he was as a rule kind and affection- 
ate in his manner to her. He never snapped 
her head off like this unless—unless—her 
tranquil heart paused for a moment and 
then resumed its normal beat. This mo- 
mentary wince was all that remained, now, 
of the frightful pangs she had once suf- 
fered over Bart’s inconstancy. 

She winced because it was all such a 
nuisance, and she had hoped to get set- 
tled into the new house before anything 
of this sort happened to them. She had 
relied upon Ben Myers to keep him out of 
mischief. It can’t have gone very far, 
she thought, remembering that this de- 
pression and ill temper always marked an 
early stage in his affairs. Later on would 
come a period when he would be extra- 
ordinarily happy and high-spirited. And 
after that a great burst of work. “I won- 
der who it is?” she thought. ‘“Married— 
a girl—a portrait—probably.... I rather 
hope it isn’t another girl. Though if she’s 
married, it will go on longer. But these 
poor girls—I do think it is so hard on 
them. I can’t help being sorry for them. 
Poor Helen—poor Jackie.” 


HELEN and Jackie, who did not much 
like one another, plodded through the 
rain in silence. Helen despised Jackie for 
her manner to Bart at the station. Jackie 
was sure Bart had meant her to ride in 
the car, and suspected Helen and Dora of 
plotting to keep her away from him. The 
hill up to Cliff Cottage was very steep; 
their parcels were very heavy; and they 
were getting very wet. 

When at last they arrived, they found 
everything in frightful confusion. No 
fires were lit; no beds were made; noth- 
ing was unpacked; the children were cry- 
ing; and there wasn’t a morsel of food in 
the house, not even a spoonful of tea. 
Bart, who had stayed in comfort at the 
Myers house till that morning had forgot- 
ten to order anything. He helped the car 
driver to carry in all the luggage, and then 


when he saw how wet and awful it all was, 
and how unpleasant the next few hours 
were likely to be, he said: 

“T expect you women would sooner have 
me out of the way while you get things 
straight. I'll clear out, shall I?” 


ITHOUT waiting for an answer, he 
cleared out. Dora sat down upon one 
of the trunks until the girls came. 

“Food is the first thing,” she said when 
she saw them. “Somebody must go and 
buy some at once.” 

“Where do we buy it?” asked Helen, 
who saw that this meant going out into 
the rain again. 

“Down in the town. Whoever goes must 
take a large basket, for we want a lot of 
things: bread, and butter and milk and 
tea and soap and matches and—” 

“Down that hill again!” exclaimed 
Helen and Jackie. 

“There aren’t any shops up here,” said 
Dora. ‘And whoever doesn’t go shopping 
can help me make up the beds. We'll un- 
pack the linen right away—yes, and oil 
for the stove is another thing we must get.” 

“Where’s Bart?” interrupted Jackie. 

“Gone round the houses. There’s not 
enough beds. Somebody will have to sleep 
in the studio.” 

“T can!” cried Jackie, her black eyes 
sparkling. ‘I'd love to sleep in the studio. 
Realiy I would.” 

A number of improbable but agreeable 
situations, arising out of this plan, darted 
into her mind. 

“Vou and Helen will both have to sleep 
in the studio,” said Dora smoothly. “Is 
that O.K. by you, Helen?” 
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“O.K. by me,” said Helen with a grin. 

Helen had resumed her mackintosh and 
was looking for a large basket, for she saw 
that she was going to be the person who 
went shopping. 

“What about money?” she asked. “Sup- 
pose they want cash?” 

“Oh,” said Dora doubtfully, “I expect 
they will. I mean, I expect they get a 
good many people like us in these parts. 
Has anybody got any money?” 

Nobody had except Jackie, who handed 
over seven shillings and nine-pence with a 
very bad grace, knowing that she would 
never get any supper if she did not. 

Helen found a basket and went off, and 
Dora kept poor Jackie unpacking linen 
and making up beds until her back ached. 
Through the windows she could see the 
rain-smudged garden and the studio down 
at the end of it. She had convinced her- 
self that Bart was down there waiting to 
see if she would come to him. She kept 
asking if she should not take the rugs 
and things down to the studio, and Dora 
kept saying that they must get the house 
straight first. It was more than an hour 
before she made her escape. 

The rain had stopped and the clouds 
were rolling back from the sea. As she 
ran out into the garden, the setting sun 
broke through and the rain-drops on the 
tamarisk hedges glittered like diamonds in 
the fiery light. Jackie flew down the brick 
path. He would be there. He would be 
waiting for her. All these ghastly weeks 
were over, these weeks of whooping-cough 
and hard labor and being bullied by Helen 
and Dora; now this awful journey was 
over, and they were together again. 
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She pushed open the studio door. Bart 
was not there. Nobody was there. Only 
his brushes and palette were lying about 
as if he had been working there recently. 
And on the easel was a half-finished por- 
trait of a very lovely young girl. 

Jackie looked at it with her mouth open. 
She sat down and stared at it, then be- 
gan to cry. She was hungry and cold and 
discouraged. She sat there with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks until the sound of 
footsteps outside startled her. She looked 
round; and there, standing in the doorway, 
was the original of the portrait... . 

Kirstie had not meant to go near Cliff 
Cottage that day. She had been tramping 
about alone on the cliffs in the rain. “Now 
he is down at the station,” she kept think- 
ing. ‘Now the train is coming in. They 
will be up at the cottage by now.” She 
began to feel that she could not possibly 
wait till tomorrow to see him. 

So she came along by the cliff path to 
the wall of Cliff Cottage garden; she could 
get to the studio without going through 
the house by jumping over the wall. She 
hoped that he would be there. If he was 
not, she must just go away again. 


AFTER the dazzle of sunset the studio 
seemed dark, and she could not see 
well. But she heard a movement, and 
then out of the shadows came a little dark 
gypsyish person, with a face all swollen 
and blubbered with tears. They looked at 
one another and were instantly enemies. 

“Oh!” cried Kirstie, starting back. “I 
beg your pardon. I—” 

“What do you want?” asked Jackie 
truculently. 
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Kirstie had never allowed herself to 
form a very clear picture of Bart’s wife, 
but she had not expected to see anyone so 
rough and childish. This girl did not look 
much more than twenty. She was con- 
siderably taken aback, and could only 
stammer: 

“J—I didn’t know anybody was here.” 

“That’s no reason,” said Jackie, “for 
coming barging into other people’s studios. 
Who are you?” 

“Y’m Christina Fortescue,” said Kirstie 
haughtily. “Mr. Anderson is painting my 
portrait.” 

“Not at this time of night, surely?” 

“No. But I wanted to speak to him.” 

“What about?” 

“T left a—a scarf last time I was here,” 
said Kirstie, disliking the excuse but driven 
to it. 

“Oh,” said Jackie. 

“Are you—are you Mrs. Anderson?” 

There was a slight pause while Jackie 
seemed to be considering whether she was 
or not. Then she said sourly: 

“No. She’s over at the house. 
isn’t in.” 

“Oh,” said Kirstie, perfectly alive to 
the possessive note in Jackie’s voice. 

“T’ll tell him about the scarf. I'll tell 
him you called.” 

“Oh, thank you. Don’t bother; I’ll be 
seeing him tomorrow.” 

“Didn’t you see Dora at the house? 
Did she tell you you could come down 
here?” 

“T didn’t come by the house,” explained 


Bart 


Kirstie. “I climbed over the wall.” 
“Oh? Did you?” 
“T always do.” 


“How strange!” 

Jackie followed Kirstie out of the studio 
and stood waiting to see her climb back 
over the wall. From the garden side it 
was rather a scramble, and Kirstie had 
never done it without Bart to help her 
over, though she had often jumped in 
from the higher level of the cliff. How 
awful if she should fail to get over under 
the eyes of this odious girl! She dared 
not attempt it. 

“T think,” she said, “that I’d better go 
back: through the house and explain to 
Mrs. Anderson.” 

“Do,” said Jackie. 


HATEVER Dora was like, she could 

not be worse than this! Kirstie went 
up the garden path and into the living- 
room. A tall, slender blonde girl was 
there, taking packets of groceries out of a 
large basket. She turned when Kirstie ap- 
peared, and gave her a straight, inquiring 
look out of a pair of stern gray eyes. 

“Oh, how do you do,” said Kirstie. “I 
just came—” 

A loud shriek from upstairs interrupted 
her. 

“Excuse me!” 
vanished. 

All the doors were open, and’. Kirstie 
could hear what was going on Gpstain. 

“Jeremy kicked me.’ 

“T didn’t!” 

“You did!” 

“I didn’t! I just acc’ently caught my 
feet in his stomach.” 

“You alliberately did it.” 

Kirstie was just wondering if she could 
not slip away, when a strong smell of burn- 
ing filled the house, and a voice shouted 
down the stairs to her: 


said . the blonde, and 


“T say—would you mind—the milk’s 
burning! Do take it off!” 

So she went into the kitchen, where a 
saucepan of milk was boiling over on the 
oil stove. She had just taken it off when 
the blonde reappeared, panting, and said: 

“Oh, thank you!” 

“Where shall I put it?” asked Kirstie, 
with the saucepan still in her hand. 

“Oh, please, into those bowls on the 
table.” 

As Kirstie filled the four bowls of bread 
and milk, the blonde went to the door 
and shouted: 

“Children! Supper!” 

And there was a stampede of feet on 
the stairs. 

“I—I just came to—” began Kirstie. 

A little girl with pigtails came in who 
bobbed politely to Kirstie. She was fol- 
lowed by twin boys of about four, and a 
staggering two-year-old of indeterminate 
sex, with cropped hair and rompers. The 
blonde began to pull up chairs and tie on 
bibs. 

“T ought to explain—” said Kirstie. 

“T want some sugar!” 

“There’s no sugar.” 

“On the table in the other room,” said 
the blonde to Kirstie. “Would you mind? 
In a blue bag.” 

Kirstie fetched it. 

“Thank you so much. It’s so awfully 
good of you. No, Tubby!” This to the 
neuter child. ‘Not yet. It’s hot.” 

“T only came to get—” 

“Aaa-o0000!” cried Tubby, who had, 
despite warnings, burnt his or her mouth. 


Kee gave it up and began once 
more to attempt to get away. But 
the blonde pursued her. 

“T say, sirtce you are here, it won’t take 
a minute—it’s putting the baby’s cot to- 
gether. It* ‘takes two people to do it. Do 
you mind? “You’ve been so angelic.” 

Kirstie could not refuse, and they went 
up to the still worse confusion of the bed- 
rooms. A young baby was sleeping there, 
very peacefully, in a clothes-basket. The 
blonde bent over it to pull the shawl 
higher; and at the sight of them, Kirstie 
felt a sudden breathlessness. ‘And this,” 
she thought, “is his baby. And she is its 
mother. And I—” 

“Do you know which of these things to 


screw on first?” asked the blonde. “I. © 


never can remember.” She pointed to the 
scattered parts of one of those hammock 
cots which look so easy to put together, 
and are in fact so puzzling. Between 
them, with much tugging and arguing, 
they screwed it up. And there began to 
dawn that instinctive friendship which 
springs out of any successful collaboration. 

“Thank you so very much,” said the 
blonde earnestly. ‘“You’re a godsend. 
Who are you, by the way?” 


“T’m Christina Fortescue,” said Kirstie. 


“Your husband is painting my portrait. : 


And I left a scarf—I think I left itin the 
studio yesterday. So I came to. get” “ith? 

“Oh—you mean Bart?” said the blonde. 
“He’s not my husband.” 

Kirstie could only gape at her. 

“T’m Helen Hanson,” explained the girl. 
“T’ve come to help Dora to settle in.” 

“Oh!” 

“T don’t just know where Dora’s got 
to. She was here a few minutes ago.” 

She showed Kirstie out, and darted 
back to the kitchen. 


“. weight. 


Kirstie set off down the hill, trying to 
realize that she had not yet met Bart’s 
wife. Twice over she thought that she 
had met her, but it was a mistake. She 
was glad that the brunette was not Dora, 
because she was so horrid. Also she was 
glad that the blonde was not, because she 
was so nice. 


ae next day she met Bart at the 
smithy above the town, as they had 
arranged, and they went together for a 
walk along the cliffs. He seemed quite the 
same as usual, and assured her that he 
loved her as much as ever. But there was 
a cloud on his spirits, as she very soon 
saw, and at last he burst out: 

“You've no idea what hell it is at the 
cottage. Dora has brought an awful lot 
of girls with her.” 

“T know. I saw them.” 

“Saw them? When?” 

“Yesterday. I went round to ask for a 
scarf I thought I’d left at the studio. I 
didn’t see your wife, but I saw the two 
girls.” 

Bart did not seem very pleased. 

“Who are they—these girls?” she ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, just friends of Dora’s. We can’t 
afford a servant, you know. So they come 
round in a crisis and act as sort of moth- 
er’s helps.” : 

This was really how Bart looked at it. 
He had a very short memory. 

“What’s the little dark one called?” 

“Jackie.” 

“T didn’t like her.” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“Do you? I thought she had the most 
appalling manners.” 

“Qh, she’s—” 

Short as Bart’s memory was, it still 
supplied him with a reason for not speak- 
ing unkindly of Jackie. 

“She’s all right in her way,” he ended 
sheepishly. 

The wind on the cliffs was a little too 
cold for dalliance. They had to blow their 
noses very often and walk briskly. They 
did not stay there long. 

“But the light is not bad,” said Bart. 
“Let’s go back to the studio, and I’ll go on 
‘vith the picture.” 

So they went along by the cliff to that 


‘place where they had always jumped over 


the*wall. But the wall was now covered 
with broken bottles newly cemented into 
place. Jackie had pinched some mortar 
from a neighboring building site and 
brought the bottles from the rubbish-heap. 
She had spent a most enjoyable morning 
making the wall impassable. 

This was too much. Bart had a blister- 
ing row with Jackie that evening, and next 
day she went back to London in floods of 
tears. 

“So now we're short-handed,” 
plained Dora to Helen. 
half straight.” 

“Oh, she was more trouble than she was 
worth,” said Helen. ‘She didn’t pull her 
One had to be prodding her all 
the time to get any work out of her. She 
didn’t know her place, Jackie didn’t. We’re 
well rid of her.” 

“Still, it’s a lot for two to get through. 
And I don’t feel at all well,” sighed Dora. 
“T’ve got a stomachache; I shouldn’t won- 
der if I’m going to have a gastric attack.” 

“You ate too many sweets in the train, 
my girl.” 


f com- 
“And we aren’t 


“I know I did. But if I get ill, how will 
you manage?” 

“I wonder if anything can be done with 
Fortescue.” 

“With who?” 

“You know. The girl I told you about. 
The one who said she’d left a scarf, and 
I made her help me with the cot. She’ll 
be round here a lot, because Bart is paint- 
ing her.” 

“That’s an idea,” agreed Dora, looking 
thoughtful. “If she lives down in the 
town, she could bring up our groceries 
in the morning, anyway. It would be a lot 
of help and save us having to go down. 
And not much trouble for her. She could 
just dump them on the kitchen table as 
she went through to the studio.” 


Next day Dora took to her bed and 
stayed there nearly a week. Kirstie 
began to feel that Bart’s wife was a myth, 
that she would never meet her. Mean- 
while her liking for Helen grew. There 
was something extraordinarily attractive 
in Helen’s straight, grave look; and she 
had a kind of calm maturity which im- 
pressed Kirstie. If she had been Bart’s 
wife they could not, obviously, have made 
friends; Kirstie would have felt that she 
was being a snake in the grass. But since 
Helen had turned out to be just an out- 
sider, like Kirstie herself, they could meet 
on equal terms. There was no reason why 
she should not come up early in the morn- 
ing to help Helen a little before it was 
time to go over to the studio and sit for 
her portrait, or to linger on in the evening 
for the same reason. The children were 
really rather sweet, and Helen was mar- 


velous with them. She did all the work of 
the house—cooking, washing and scrub- 
bing, without ever seeming to realize what 
a wonderful person she was; and she 
would have sat up till all hours of the 
night mending Bart’s socks if Kirstie had 
not offered to take them home and mend 
them for her. 

One day when Kirstie was busy in the 
kitchen, over the ironing-board, a woman 
she had not seen before came in and smiled 
at her. 

“Miss Fortescue?” said Dora. “How do 
you do? I am so very grateful to you. 
You have been kind. I don’t know what 
poor Helen would have done without you.” 

“N-not at all,” murmured Kirstie, tak- 
ing the hand which was offered to her. 
“TJ hope you're better.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dora. “Much better.” 

She sat down in an armchair and beamed 
at Kirstie. It was difficult to form any 
clear impression of her. She was not look- 
ing her best: people just recovering from 
a gastric attack seldom do. Her curly 
brown hair was lustreless and limp. Her 
skin was sallow. She looked about forty. 
Kirstie, after a moment of bewilderment, 
went on ironing. 

“Bart’s portrait of you is very good,” 
said Dora, looking her up and down. 
“Don’t you think so?” 

Kirstie said that she was no judge. In 
her imaginary first meetings with Bart’s 
wife this portrait had always played a sig- 
nificant part. Of course it would be men- 
tioned, and a good deal would lie behind 
what Dora said, and what she said. It 
would establish her footing in the house- 
hold. But then she had never imagined 
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that she would be bent double, ironing 
Bart’s shirts, while Bart’s wife lounged 
at ease, looking on. Her footing in the 
household was not what she had expected 
it to be. Now that Dora was up and about, 
she must try to rectify this ambiguity. 
The help which she had given to Helen 
would not be so greatly needed. 

But it was not as easy to withdraw it 
as she had supposed. Helen seemed to 
imagine that she came there to help Dora. 
Dora seemed to imagine that she came 
there to help Helen. Each was profuse 
in thanks for her kindness to the other, 
and neither was backward in employing 
her for the other’s advantage. And the 
hours alone with Bart in the studio were 
less rewarding than they had been, be- 
cause he had become so interested in the 
portrait that he spent all his time painting. 


NE evening when, after cooking the 

supper at Cliff Cottage, Kirstie got 
home, she found Colin waiting for her at 
Atlantic View. He was sitting by the fire, 
talking to her mother, who tactfully van- 
ished when Kirstie came in. 

She had always known that he must 
be very unhappy, but she had refused to 
think about it. Now, when she saw how 
drawn and set his cheerful young face 
had grown, her heart smote her. There 
was a look about him—a look—well, 
Helen looked like that sometimes. It 
made you feel rather small. 

‘ “JT came up to say good-by,” he told 
er. 

“Oh, Colin! Are you going away?” 

“Yes. I’m going to London.” 

“For good?” 
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“For good. I just can't stick Porth Ker- 
mant any more, and I told my father so, 
and he’s been very decent about it. 
We've got a cousin in London who is a 
solicitor too, and his son can’t stick Lon- 
don. So we’ve arranged a swap: I’m to 
be my cousin’s junior partner, and his 
son is coming to my father.” 

“But aren’t your people terribly dis- 
appointed?” 

“They are, rather.” 

“Oh, Colin! It’s all my fault.” 

“No, it’s not your fault, Kirstie. You 
couldn’t help it. I hoped at first that 
what you evidently feel, about that man 
—would sort of pass off—when his wife 
came. But it evidently hasn’t—so it was 
no use my going on hoping.” 

“Colin dear—I wish I hadn’t made you 
so unhappy.” 

“You couldn’t help it,” he repeated. “I 
wish you were happier yourself.” 

“I’m quite happy,” said Kirstie quickly, 

They did not say much more. Before 
he went, he said: 

“T’ve told my mother to give me news 
of you. I must know how you are.” 

“Your mother,” said Kirstie, smiling 
wanly, “will be very glad to see you get 
out of my clutches. I’m sure she disap- 
proves of me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Colin, “you’re quite mis- 
taken, She’s very fond of you and awful- 
ly sorry at the way things have turned 
out. She’s a very sympathetic person, and 
she says you can’t help these things hap- 
pening. She quite understands. Only she 
says it’s very sad to see such a sweet do- 
mesticated girl—wasting her life.” 

“Domesticated!” said Kirstie. 
not domesticated.” 

“Oh, well—I mean,” said Colin, “look 
at all you do for Mrs. Anderson! I mean 
it’s awfully pathetic. ... That’s what my 
mother feels. That it couldn’t have been 
your own home.” 

She saw him to the front gate, and 
they said good-by. As he was turning 
away, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Colin! Forgive me!” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” he said 
in an unsteady voice. “I think you are a 
wonderful person. God bless you!” 

He went off down the road without once 
looking back. 


“Pm 


*© AM I mistaken,” asked Bart, “or did 
we agree you were to come at ten?” 

He looked at his watch. He had been 

waiting for three-quarters of an hour. 

Kirstie pulled off her hat and flung it 
crossly down. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but the shops 
happened to be rather crowded today.” 

-“The shops?” 

“J did all your shopping this morning. 
I do it every morning. I’ve hauled several 
hundredweight of parcels up this hill. An- 
other day, if you want me to be punctual, 
you’d better come and help me.” 

“Shopping? What shopping?” 

“Your dinner. Meat and vegetables. 
Did you think it had legs and walked up 
the hill of its own accord?” 

“T really didn’t know. I thought the 
shops delivered.” 

“Then you thought wrong. They don’t. 
Not till the afternoon. Dora or Helen or 
I have to go down and carry them up.” 

“That seems to be very bad manage- 
ment,” observed Bart. 

Kirstie exploded. 


“You are the most inconsiderate— 
you’re utterly selfish! You never do a 
hand’s turn. You just sit and criticize 
and expect people to fetch and carry for 
you. Why should they?” 

“Ves indeed,” he agreed. “Why should 
they? I never asked anyone to bring my 
dinner up the hill.” 

“No. You. expect these things to be 
done without even having to ask, much 
less be grateful. Hasn’t it ever occurred 
to you that Dora has five children and 
no servants? Hasn’t it ever occurred to 
you that she has a pretty hard time?” 

“T don’t think it worries her,” said Bart. 

“My goodness! If I were in Dora’s 
shoes, I’d make you pull your weight a 
bit more.” 

“You're not in Dora’s shoes. Dora’s 
got a perfect right to tell me off if she 
wants to. But you haven’t. If you like 
hauling parcels up a hill, well and good. 
If you don’t, don’t do it.” 

“Oh—you are the—most—” 

Kirstie snatched up her hat and flung 
out of the studio. 

Bart shrugged, and began to clean his 
palette. Scenes like this were not unknown 
in the harem of ministering women which 
always seemed to surround him. Every 
now and then one of them would rebel 
and break into violent reproaches. 

Curiously enough, they all accused him 
of want of consideration for Dora. As far 
as he could see, Dora was very well able 
to look after herself. 


ELEN was in the kitchen, chopping 
suet. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, when 
she saw Kirstie’s face. 

“Oh—I’ve been having such a row with 
Bart. He’s impossible. He’s so fright- 
fully inconsiderate.” 

“Ves,” agreed Helen, “he is inconsid- 
erate.” 

“Why do we all slave for him like this, 
when he—why do we, anyway?” 

“That,” said Helen, thoughtfully wip- 
ing the chopper, “is a question which each 
of us must answer for herself.” 

Kirstie crimsoned and said: 

“You—you know about me and Bart?” 

“T think I do.” 

“T suppose you—think badly of me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Helen. “I couldn’t, very 
well.” 

She put the chopper away and washed 
her hands. Then she said, with an obvious 
effort: 

“It seems that you don’t know about 
Bart and me.” 

“You?” cried Kirstie. “You and Bart?” 

“Ves,” 

“What—when? I don’t understand. I 
thought you were Dora’s friend.” 

“Tam now. I wasn’t always.” 

“When—” 

“About five years ago,” said Helen slow- 
ly. “For—about three months. Then it 
was over for him. Somebody else came 
along.” 

“Helen! It can’t be true. You!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Did Dora know?” 

“Oh, yes. We’ve never talked about it. 
But she knew, all right. I mean—at one 
time I—wanted to take him away from 
her. But nobody can do that, you know, 
Kirstie.” 

“Helen, I don’t believe it. Why do you 
tell me this?” 


“Because,” said Helen, “I think it’s a 
pity you should make a mess of your life 
for him. You're nice. I like you. I hate 
to see you breaking your heart for noth- 
ing. You haven’t got in so very deep. 
You could break away now quite easily. 
What is there in it for you except misery?” 


ORA strolled into the kitchen. She 

looked at Kirstie and Helen, standing 
tensely on either side of the table, and 
smiled her indolent, indulgent smile. 

“Who’s doing what?” she asked. 

“T’m cooking,” said Helen, “and Kir- 
stie is going home in a minute. And you’re 
supposed to be cleaning the bath, aren’t 
you, my child?” 

“T’ve cleaned it,” said Dora, who real- 
ly did get through quite a lot of work in 
her own way. “I thought I’d take the chil- 
dren out, if you don’t want help in here.” 

“No,” said Helen. “We want no help.” 

Dora nodded and strolled out. 

“But Helen,” said Kirstie, “isn’t it all 
just the same for you? Misery? Why do 
you do it? Why don’t you go away?” 

“Oh, no,” said Helen. “It’s quite differ- 
ent for me. When you’ve put all your 
eggs into one basket, you can’t take them 
out again. I love Bart.” 

For a moment her stern face lit up with 
a startling radiance, a flash of the light 
that must have dwelt on it during those 
brief months before he broke her heart. 

“TI know all his faults, but that doesn’t 
stop me from loving him. I can’t help it. 
He’s still everything to me, though I’m 
nothing to him. I can’t have any sort of 
life apart from him. I suppose I’m one of 
those women who are born to be constant 
to one man all their lives. I’ve long ago 
given up any hope—any wild dreams of 
getting him back. It’s not that that keeps 
me here. I went through an awful time 
before I could give them up, but I have 
now. If I hadn’t, if I let myself start 
hoping again, it would ruin all that I’ve 
got—to be near him and see him every 
day, and care for his home, even if it 
isn’t my home, and look after his chil- 
dren, even though they aren’t my children. 
Dora knows that’s why I do it, and she 
lets me. Because, you see, though she is 
the only woman who can keep him, she 
doesn’t love him any more, and I do.” 

There was a serene humility in her 
voice as she said the last words. Kirstie 
felt that it was all quite true, and that 
she had got past wanting anything for 
herself. After all that she had gone 
through: the rapture, the shock of disillu- 
sionment, the bewildered agony, the strug- 
gles, the vain hopes and self-deceptions, 
had come the slow growth of wisdom, a 
stern self-discipline, and the final achieve- 
ment of peace. Nothing that was warm or 
vital had been sacrificed in her love; she 
had kept it at the cost of happiness. 

“T—JI couldn’t do that,” said Kirstie, as 
though shrinking back from a way so 
grim and steep. 

“No,” agreed Helen. “you couldn’t. So 
don’t try. Forget Bart. That’s easier.” 

She broke some eggs into a basin, and 
began to beat them up. 

Kirstie stood gazing at her with an awe- 
struck expression. 

“Did you—” began Kirstie. 

But the noise of the egg-beater drowned 
her voice, and she could not shout a ques- 
tion like that. Besides, there had come a 
shut look on Helen’s face. She had fin- 


ished her confidences. It was only for 
Kirstie’s sake that she had spoken, and 
Kirstie now knew quite as much as was 
good for her. 

Over the din of the egg-beater Kirstie 
asked: 

“But—if I don’t come here any more 
—how will you and Dora get on?” 

“Oh, very well. We’re straight now. 
And Dora can do a lot more than she does 
if she has to. Good-by!” 

Kirstie found herself walking away 
down the hill. She could not even remem- 
ber if she had said good-by before she 
came away, 

She was not unhappy. She was very, 
very sad. Until then she had not known 
that there was a difference between these 
two moods. It is a sad world, she felt: 
when you get to know about people, you 
find that most of them have a good deal 
to bear, and it makes no difference that 
their sufferings are generally self-sought. 
The only difference between one person 
and another is the way they bear these 
things. Some make a fuss about it, and 
some do not. She thought of Colin, walk- 
ing away down the road, and of Helen’s 
face, bending over the baby in the 
clothes-basket. She knew now why she 
had thought of Helen when he came to 
say good-by to her. But if only one can 
learn not to make a fuss, she thought, 
then one can make something respectable 
even out of one’s mistakes. 

She went out along the cliffs to the 
rocky headland which had been the set- 
ting for the final chapter of her novel. 
Here her heroine had stood thinking very 
noble thoughts. But she did not remem- 
ber that now. She was not thinking of her 
own life at all, but of Helen and Colin, 
and how you can meet very brave people 
and know them quite well, and not see in 
the least what they really are. At least 
when you are young, you can. When you 
are young, you think that character is a 
sort of placard hung round people’s necks 
for anyone to read. But when you grow 
up, you realize that it is not so. 

“Tf I saw Colin again,” she wondered, 
“would he look any different? It’ll be 
ages before I see him again. I wonder if 
he'll come home for Christmas. I wonder 
if he still—but I couldn’t ever marry him. 
It wouldn’t be fair. I’m not nearly good 
enough.” 


MAKE MINE— 


(Continued from page 49) 


them slightly before mixing the cocktails. 
If you want to be really elegant, rinse 
them with a bit of lemon-juice, a juice 
that exterminates any possible by-taste. 
But in any event, begin your activities by 
washing and freezing as many cocktail 
glasses as there are people present at your 
party. What if they decide to have four 
rounds more? They really shouldn't, be- 
cause two rounds of good cocktails is more 
than enough for the most jaded taste; but 
if they insist—well, it’s just too bad, but 
you'll have to wash ‘and freeze your glasses 
four times more. 

Rule Number Five has to do with the 
fruit-juices. Don’t squeeze your oranges 
and your lemons too far in advance. Yes, 
I know, I know, it’s a terrible bother and 
a waste of time, but a juice that was kept 
in your electric ice-box for several hours 
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Become An Expert 


Accountant 


The Profession That Pays 


HE demand for skilled accountants 

—men who really know their business 
—is increasing steadily. New state and 
federal legislation requires much more, 
and more efficient, accounting from busi- 
ness—big and small. Corporations are in 
constant need of expert counsel in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment, Finance. Menwho prove their quali- 
fications in this important branch of busi- 
ness are rapidly promoted to responsible 
executive positions—given an opportu- 
nity to earn real salaries. The range is 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year—even to 
higher income-figures. 


Send for Free Book— 


“ Kccountancy, the Profession That Pays” 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 
the better job, when right in your own 
home you can equip yourself for a splen- 
did future in this profitable growing pro- 
fession? 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
you can acquire a thoro understanding of 
Higher Accountancy, master its funda- 
mental principles, become expert in the 
practical application of those principles 
—this without losing an hour from work 
or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct 


POLICIES 


PROFITS 


COSTS 


FINANCING 
supervision of a staff of legal, organiza- 
tion and management specialists, busi- 
ness efficiency engineers and Certified 
Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping 
is unnecessary. Our free book on accoun- 
tancy fully explains how we train you 
from the ground up, or from where you 
now are, according to your individual 
needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present 
equipment, the coupon just below this 
text will bring you the true facts about 
present-day opportunities in Accounting, 
all without obligation. 

The man in earnest to get ahead may 
find this coupon his most profitable aid 
to progress. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 166-HR, Chicago 
The School That Has Over 1,400 C. P. A’s Among Its Alumni 


I would welcome details of your success-building plan in accounting, together with 
without obligation. 


OJ HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every impor- 
tant field of business. If interested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 
O)Modern Foremanship [] Expert Bookkeeping 
(Business Correspondence []Personnel M’gm’nt 
O)Practical Accounting [C. P. A. Coaching 
and Office M’gm’nt 
OLaw-—-Degree of LL.B. [] Stenotypy 


copy of ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” 


OBusiness Management 


OTraffic Management 
(Commercial Law 
(Industrial M’gm’nt 


(J Salesmanship 


OBusiness English 


RECOMMENDED BY MANY DOCTORS FOR COLDS, 
BECAUSE IT HAS AN ALKALINE FACTOR 


THIS 


sum ALKALINE 


FACTOR 


FROM A MEDICAL JOURNAL: “The researches (of doctors) led them to believe that 
colds result from an acid condition, To overcome this, they prescribe various alkalies.” 
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won’t make a good cocktail. Something 
happens to it. I wouldn’t know what— 
write a letter to your chemist and ask 
him; but do not spoil a Daiquiri or a 
whisky-sour by pouring a spoonful of 
“stale” juice into your bar-glass. 

Rule Number Six was created for the 
sake of those people who serve their guests 
what they wouldn’t drink themselves. 
Don’t economize on your guests. Econo- 
mize on yourselves. If you can’t afford 
the money to serve drinks for twelve peo- 
ple, invite eight or six. Don’t pretend that 
“all gins and all whiskies are alike, just 
booze.” They are not. You'd be sur- 
prised how much difference there is be- 
tween a good gin and a mediocre gin, 
between a well-blended whisky and a 
slapped-together whisky. 

Rule Number Seven is a warning against 
overindulgence in appetizers. If your 
cocktails are good, a few olives, a few po- 


TOO LATE, 


Elissa got up abruptly and walked away 
from him. 

“No,” she admitted. “No, I don’t sup- 
pose you have. But apparently you didn’t 
find out the important things. Anyway, it 
doesn’t matter now! Be a dear and scat, 
will you? I’ve got to finish packing and 
catch the eight-twenty for Chicago!” 

“What are you going to Chicago for?” 

“One: there’s a man in Chicago wants 
his picture painted, God knows why. 
Two: Chicago’s on the road to Reno.” 


Tar stretched his legs straight out in 
front of him and shoved his hands deep 
into the trouser pockets. 

“Reno? You might as well stay in 
New York. I’m going to contest any 
divorce action you bring.” 

Elissa whirled on him. 
beast! You wouldn’t!” 

“TY would. I don’t believe in divorce. 
At least, not in our divorce!” 

She started to argue with him and then 
shrugged listlessly. 

“It doesn’t matter. You'll change your 
mind when you want to marry again. I 
can wait a few months or a few years!” 

Tar bent a knee and let a big foot fly 
at a hassock. The hassock shot across 
the room and knocked over a table loaded 
with empty glasses. 

“T won’t ever get married again!” he 
said. 

“Oh, yes, you will!” Elissa told him 
confidently. ‘“You’ll meet some pretty 
bit of fluff like that Waversly child, and 
marry her and have an enormous family!” 

She heard him gasp behind her, and 
knew that she had given herself away. 
“Oh, damn!” she thought, “Double damn! 
Now I’ve done it!” oe 

“That’s it!” he shouted. “I knew there 
was something! I knew there must be 
something!” 

He stood up and came toward her, 
laughing triumphantly, and she shrank 
away in terror from the touch of his out- 
stretched hands. But he caught her shoul- 
ders and held her where she was in front 
of him, making her face him while she 
tried desperately to keep her eyes from 
being afraid. 

“What are you doing?” she asked in a 
chill voice. 


“Tar! You 


tato chips and a plate of salted nuts will 
do perfectly. If your cocktails are bad, 
they'll taste worse still if accompanied by 
rich appetizers. 

Rule Number Eight—it’s the old tee- 
totaler in me, I’m sure: don’t drink too 
much. You and you only know your 
quota. So stick to it. Drink to be merry, 
but do not drink to be sick. Two cock- 
tails is a company. Three cocktails is a 
crowd. Four cocktails is a bill from your 
doctor. 


De not expect me to discuss fancy wines 
in this article. For better or for 
worse, ours is not a wine-drinking nation. 
We go for beer, or gin, for Scotch, Bour- 
bon, or rye, for brandy, for champagne, 
for rum; but we do not go for the noblesse 
that was, is and will be the vintage wines. 
Much to the disgust of those great con- 
noisseurs who write thick volumes glorify- 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Looking at a fool!” he said, laughing 
down at her. “Looking at a damn’ fool! 
We were at a party last week, weren’t we? 
And you saw me in the garden, didn’t 
your And I was kissing that Waversly 
brat, wasn’t I?” 

She struggled against his hold, but she 
could not shake it off, 

“Get out!” she cried furiously, weep- 
ing now. “Will you get out and leave me 
alone? You can kiss fifty Waverslys, for 
all I care!” 

“There aren’t fifty Waverslys,” Tar 
said. “At least, not girls. She’s an only 
daughter.” 

Desperately, Elissa tried to regain con- 
trol of herself. She made her breath stop 
quivering in her throat, and she forced 
herself to be still under his hands. 

“Listen!” she said. “Listen to me! 
I’ve tried to be civilized about this thing, 
but you won’t take a hint. Now listen! 
I’m tired of you. I’m completely sick and 
tired of you. Every time you sing, I 
want to shriek. Every time you talk, 
you bore me! And when you make love 
to me, I’m likely as not thinking of an- 
other pretty boy I saw some place the 
day before. Now will you go?” 

She knew he would, because she had 
deliberately said the three things that 
would hurt him most. 

He left quietly, forgetting his topcoat; 
and when he was gone, Elissa sat down 
again and wept. 

After a long time, she got up wearily 
and went to her bedroom to finish her 
packing. But her maid had already done 
it, and there was nothing to do but sit 
down and think. And she did not want 
to think. 

“Tl get over it!” she said aloud furi- 
ously to her mirror. “Am I, or am I not, 
Elissa Jerdin? Of course I’ll get over it! 
Heavens, when I think of all the things 
I’ve got over in my life!” 

But not like this, she cried inside her- 
self. They weren’t things like this! 

There was a knock at the bedroom door, 
and her maid came in carrying a huge 
armful of books. 

“Just put them down there, will you, 
Annie? They belong to Mr. Edmonds,” 

Annie put them down carefully on a 
chair and went out, and after a while 


ing the bouquet and the unsurpassed taste 
of the products of Burgundy and Bor- 
deaux, the habit of swallowing a quick 
one is our national habit. Let’s not quar- 
rel with it or try to destroy it. Let’s 
merely reform it. A quick one? Fine, 
But please, please, specify your brand. 

Some day when you feel like spending 
an extra dollar, try the following recipe. 
It’s known as the Elsa Maxwell cham- 
pagne cocktail. It’s served in a tall glass 
with a narrow rim. Here’s how you make 
it: You take a small peach—not an over- 
ripe one—and a bunch of toothpicks. You 
stick the toothpicks in the peach, and 
place the fruit at the bottom of the glass. 
You wait a minute or two, and add a dash 
of a good brandy. Then you fill the glass 
with a very dry champagne. And then? 
And then you either talk about it as 
Frenchmen would, or you remember that 
you’re an American, and drink it. 


MY LOVE! 


Elissa got up and leafed through them. 
Tar’s press clippings. She had saved 
them and pasted them into scrapbooks 
ever since the first one had appeared, three 
days before their marriage, when a col- 
umnist had asked who was the young man 
he had seen so often with Elissa Jerdin. 
There it was still, a tiny lost item in a 
river of close print. And then the wild, 
hysterical splurge of their wedding. “Elis- 
sa Jerdin Elopes with College Boy... . 
Famous Woman Painter Marries Student.” 
Even, in one paper, “Elissa Robs the 
Cradle.” And then, for the few pages 
which covered the two years before Tat’s 
début in the opera, a lot of good-natured 
joshing from the papers. And after that, 
the books were all of Tar. He was no 
longer Elissa Jerdin’s husband. He was 
Gregory Edmonds, whose voice and per- 
sonality had effected what seemed to be 
a complete cure for a sick opera. 

Elissa turned away from the scrap- 
books, straightening her shoulders. After 
all, there was nothing to be bawling her 
head off about. She had done what she 
set out to do, given Tar his chance; and 
the return she had received had been a 
thousand times over and above what she 
expected. She had had five years of lov- 
ing him and of being loved by him; and 
the memory of those years was sweet in 
her heart, sweeter than she had thought 
anything could ever be. Very well, then. 
She had called the tune and danced to 
its bewildering, lovely notes; why was she 
howling now about paying the piper? 


ON the train, in her drawing-room, she 
sat quiet for a long time, thinking 
that perhaps if she made her body quite 
still, and sat with her hands folded tight 
in her lap, her mind would be still also. 
But the little room was  oppressively 
empty, and she found herself remembering 
other goings-away, with flowers and candy 
and shouts of good-by and laughter, and 
Tar’s excited face turning to her to make 
sure she was loving it as much as he was. 
Tar was like a child about journeys. He 
adored them. 

She caught herself on the verge of tears 
again, and jumped to her feet. She was 
hungry; that was it. Of course! How on 
earth could a woman leave her husband on 


an empty stomach and expect not to feel 
gloomy about it? 

In the club car she ordered a sandwich 
and a whisky and soda; but the sandwich 
tasted stale and tasteless in her mouth, 
and the whisky did not warm the cold 
pit of her stomach. 

In her room, after she went to bed, she 
cried for quite a little while silently, into 
her pillow before she realized that she 
was falling asleep. But that was ab- 
surd, she thought. People are not sup- 
posed to fall asleep when their hearts are 
broken. A woman is not supposed to 
leave her husband, and put in a good 
night’s rest. 


I". was still dark when she woke up. 
She lay for a long moment listening 
for the noise that had awakened her, and 
then she heard it again: A scratching at 
her door. She was not afraid, but her 
heart was racing in the base of her throat, 
and her knees were trembling as she got 
out of bed and slipped a robe over her 
shoulders. 

“Who is it?” she demanded in a whisper. 

“Let me in, will you?” 

“Tar!” 

“Stop talking and let me in!” he whis- 
pered back. “I’m freezing out here!” 

She leaned against the door, trying to 
say something, but all she could do was 
open her mouth worldlessly. 

“Let me in!” he commanded. 
voice was louder now. 

“Tar!” she gasped. “Go away! Please 
go away!” . 

“Let me in!” he roared at the top of 
his voice. 

She shrank into a corner and clutched 
her hands over her ears, but she could 
not shut out the sounds of hysterical ex- 
citement that broke out in the corridor. 

“T won’t shut up!” Tar was bellowing. 
“Why should I shut up? Why should I 
go away? My wife’s locked me out, and 
I shall stay here until she lets me in!” 


His 


He banged his fist against the door. “Let 
me in, Elissa! Open the door!” 
Finally, she opened it for him. She 


could not help it; the pressure of public 
opinion was too much against her. He 
dodged in quickly, but she had time to see 
that he was in pajamas and dressing- 
gown before he banged the door shut 
after him and locked it. Then, in the 
darkness, she could feel him turn toward 
her, could feel his eyes seeking her, and 
she cowered back into her corner 

“Come into bed, will you?” he said. 
“It’s freezing cold. Come on—you take 
the inside!” 

“Tar! Will you get out? 
not decent!” 

“Well, maybe itll be more fun that 
way! Come on! Where are you?” 

His groping hands brushed against her 
face, lost her for a moment, and then 
came back to her. He lifted her off the 
ground and swung her into the bed. She 
saw him outlined against the window for 
a second as he slipped off his robe, and 
then he was lying beside her, pulling her 
cold body against his big warm chest. 
Abruptly, hopelessly, she began to cry. 


It’s—it’s 


“Now!” he whispered sternly. “Now 
let’s have the whole tale! Out with it!” 
“T told you!” she wailed. “TI told—” 


“You told me lots of things!” he in- 
terrupted. “You may be too clever for 
me in the daytime, but brains don’t count 


now. Are you going to talk? Or do I 
have to beat it out of you?” 

“T never wanted to marry you in the 
first place!” 

“All right. I know that. I made you. 
But what’s that got to do with your leav- 
ing me now?” 

“Well—I promised myself that I’d end 
it in five years. I thought—I thought, 
if I didn’t set an end for it, it would drag 
on and on till I was an old woman and 
you were still young, and then the end 
would be ugly and little and mean. So 
I said, ‘Five years, and I'll end it!’” 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
he said: “I get it. You thought you’d 
marry me and stick with me until you’d 
given me my chance to make something 
of my voice—until you'd paid for lessons 
and made me work and seen me in a job. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

She shook her head. “No. Not real- 
ly. I said, five years no matter what 
happens. Maybe less, but five years is 
all. And it’ll be five years in a couple of 
months. And then, last week, I—I—” 

“Last week you saw me kissing that 
little Waversly thing!” 

“Ves. And I thought, youth calls to 
youth, and—” 

He smothered a wild whoop in the pil- 
low. “And boys will be boys, and you’re 
only young once, and May and December 
and—oh, all the old bromides!” he finished 
for her. “Lisa, I don’t believe I ever 
heard you get trite before!” 

“Tt’s not trite! It’s true! I wasn’t 
jealous, Tar Edmonds, and you needn’t 
think I was! I just thought—” 

“You just thought I’d begun to chase 
the Kittys!” he said, half angrily. Then 
his voice grew tender. “Listen, Lisa— 
we’ve had a good five years, haven’t we?” 

“Ves,” 

“And listen—haven’t I ever told you 
this? You should have known it, any- 
way! My love for you doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with whether you’re pretty 
or ugly—or whether you’re young or old, 
or anything. I love you. You’re my wife. 
And that’s all there is to it. Won’t you 
believe me?” 


HE did not answer for a long time, and 

then she nodded her head against 
his chest. “Yes,” she said. “Yes, I'll be- 
lieve you.” Then, in a sudden, sharp 
voice: “Tar! I just thought! Who put 
you up to this? You never thought up 
this stunt by yourself!” 

He chuckled. “I went around to see 
old lady Janesley, and she gave me some 
advice. So I got an upper on your train 
and organized a midnight raid. But look, 
Lisa—is it all right now? Will you come 
back? And forget this Five Year Plan?” 

“Yes. Yes, I'll come back.” 

“And promise never to do such a thing 
again? Even if you catch me kissing an- 
other Kitty some day, will you take a 
good look and remember that I’m a good- 
natured slob, and was probably bullied 
into it? Just remember that I love you, 
and you only, and that I will always love 
you!” 

“All right, Tar darling. I’ll remember. 
Always.” 

Then she threw back her head to meet 
his kisses. “I don’t care!” she thought 
proudly. “T’ll take my chance, and maybe 
the gods will be kind and let me die be- 
fore it is too late. Oh, Tar, dear Tar!”’ 
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(BEST OF ALL, 
MR. DEAN —!IT 
HELPS PREVENT [| 
A LOT OF COLDS 

IF YOU USE IT 
IN TIME 


2 


To relieve an annoying head cold you need 
Vicks Va-tro-nol, of course. But why not 
use Va-tro-nol in time—before your head 
gets all stuffed up and miserable? 


Used in time, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent 
a lot of colds—or to throw off head colds in 
their early stages. 


Va-tro-nol is SPECIALIZED medication 
for the nose and upper throat, where 
3 out of 4 colds begin—and grow. 


So, at the very first warning sneeze, sniffle, 
or irritation in the nose—quick!—put a few 
drops of Va-tro-nol up each nostril. You feel 
the tingle of its keen, stimulating action as 
Va-tro-nol swiftly spreads through the nasal 
passages and helps Nature to fight off 
the cold. 


Ciears Stuffed-Up Heads. Even when 
your head is all clogged up from a cold, 
Va-tro-nol brings comforting relief. It clears 
away clogging mucus, reduces swollen mem- 
branes, and helps keep the sinuses open. It 
lets you breathe again. 

And Va-tro-nol is so convenient, so easy 
to use—at home or at work. 


Keep it Handy—Use it Early 


2 BIG RADIO SHOWS: Sunday 7 P. M. (es7) 
— famous guest stars featuring JEANETTE 
MacDONALD...Mon., Wed., Fri. 10:30 A. M. 
(est) TONY WONS. Both Columbia Network. 
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NIGHT PORTERS SEE LIFE 


“Not so far as J know.” 

“No instructions about being wakened?” 

“No sir.” 

“In that case—oh, well, just tell her 
that I’m at my club. Ask her to ring 
me there as soon as she wakes up. You're 
certain you’ve got the name right?— 
Sterndale, Richard Sterndale.” ' 

He walked back into the lounge. He 
picked up a magazine. The print blurred 
before his eyes. He took out a cigarette. 
It was hot and stifling. He flung it into 
the grate. He’d half an hour to wait yet, 
half an hour at least. The cigarette had 
made him thirsty. 

He rang the bell. 

“Yes, please,” he said, “another.” 


HE sat up with a jerk, and blinked. 
His mouth was dry; he’d been a fool 
to go to sleep. One always felt like death 
when one woke up. He gulped quickly at 
his drink. How long had he been asleep? 
Barely twenty minutes. That should be 
all right. She couldn’t have gone out yet. 
No, but suppose she was one of those peo- 
ple, like chauffeurs, who could trust them- 
selves to wake up when they wanted. 
Suppose she really kad an appointment of 
some kind that morning. If she once 
left the flat, he wouldn’t know where 
to find her. 

He hurried out into the hall. 

The number was engaged. So he had 
been right, then: she was up. He waited 
anxiously. How long should he give her 
—a minute, two minutes? Surely a min- 
ute and a half would be enough. 

Once again came the insistent buzz. 

He walked back into the lounge. The 
first issues of the evening papers had ar- 
rived. The Standard was offering Falcon 
as a likely outsider for the Newbury Cup. 
“Falcon?” It seemed centuries since he 
had placed that bet, since he had boasted 
that the winning of this race would 
solve his problem. His problem! He had 
been set a new one now. He didn’t know 
its structure yet: he wouldn’t know till 
he had talked to her. “That number must 
be disengaged now,” he thought. 

It was. But again it was the maid’s 
voice that answered. 

“No, no,” she said. “She’s still asleep. 
I’ve told you that the moment she wakes, 
Tl tell her.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But this is im- 
portant, terribly important. She may 
have some appointment, even though she 
didn’t mark it down, even though she 
didn’t tell you. The point is, you see—” 
He started to explain. The maid did not 
seem to be following explanations. 

“What’s the use of talking to a fool 
like that,” he thought. 

He rang off abruptly. ... 

At ten minutes to one Stella Rauforth 
woke with a thin bar of sunlight across 
her face. She stretched her arms above 
her head. She was rested and refreshed 
with seven hours’ sleep. She sighed con- 
tentedly. The sun was shining. The sky 
was blue. A casual day stretched lazily 
before her. 

“Mary,” she called, “my breakfast.” 

There was a yellow envelope, a tele- 
gram, beside her letters. She pounced 
on it. 


(Continued from page 53) 


“Mary,” she was crying a moment later, 
“he’s coming back!” 

She tossed the cable to her maid. It 
was from Singapore. It was signed “Ar- 
thur.” “Plans changed,” it read, “return- 
ing Imperial Airways Monday.” 

“The relief of it!” she cried. 

The expression on her maid’s face was 
one of relief mingled with disapproval. 

“And high time, too. He shouldn’t ever 
have gone away, work or no work, leaving 
you alone here. And that young gentle- 
man, that Mr. Sterndale, he’s been ringing 
up every twenty minutes. Very rude, 
too, he was.” 

“He? What did he want?” 

“Wanted you to be sure and ring him 
up the moment you woke up. He’s at his 
club.” 

“Oh.” A frown creased her forehead. 
That boy again. He really was getting 
too much of a good thing. Last night! 
He had been impossible, but quite impos- 
sible, last night. 

Through the open door she could hear 
the telephone. ; 

“The young gentleman again,” her maid 
informed her. 

“Oh, very well then, put it through.” 

It was a blurred insistent voice that 


spoke. 
“Listen. I’ve got to see you, right 
away. It’s important, desperately.” 


She hesitated. Arthur’s return meant 
the end of him, of course. It would mean 
a scene, probably an unpleasant one. Still, 
it was something that she had to settle. 

“Very well,’ she said. “Come round 
in twenty minutes.” 


A a first glance she could see that 
there was something wrong. His eyes 
were glazed. Tact would be needed, tact 
and sympathy. 

She smiled in a friendly way. 

“What fun we had last night! 
enjoy myself.” 

He made no answer. He stood swaying 
slightly in the center of the room. The 
skin of his face felt as if it had been 
stretched tight over the bones, and var- 
nished. He was so tired that he could 
hardly hold his eyelids above his eyes. 
She was wearing a cream-pink dressing- 
gown, long-sleeved, padded at the shoul- 
ders. She looked very cool and calm. 
If only he could be lost, absorbed in that 
cool quiet. 

“When are we going out again?” he 
asked. 

“That’s something I was rather wanting 
to talk to you about.” 

He made no answer, just stood there 
swaying. 

“T’ve had a telegram today,” she said. 

He took no notice. 

“When?r” he repeated. 
morrow? The day after?” 

His voice had a thickened, angry tone, 
a note of obtuse persistence. 

Impatiently she let her eyes travel over 
him, in stock-taking. What on earth 
could she have ever seen in him? 

She handed him the cable. “There it is.” 

He read it, but its significance escaped 
him. 

“That’s ten days off,” he said. “When 
are. we going out? Today? Tomorrow?” 


I did 


“Today? To- 


She shrugged. ‘“You’re very dense.” 

It was said coldly, on a note of ex- 
hausted patience, a note that startled him. 

“You mean—” 

But there was no need for her to ex- 
plain. The look in her eyes, the tone of 
her voice told him. He stared at her, 
with dazed, uncomprehending eyes, as 
though even now he could not really be- 
lieve what he had heard. 

“You mean that you aren’t going to 
see me any more?” 

She hesitated. There was a strange, 
wild look in his eyes: part fear, part mis- 
ery, part despair. It shocked her into a 
sense of responsibility. “I must let him 
down gently,” she thought. She did not 
want to be unkind. 

“Tt’s not that, of course, it isn’t that. 
But it’ll be different, Dick; you must see 
that.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I don’t see.” 

“But you must, darling. There’ll be 
so many things I have to do. Entertain, 
give parties. We’re busy people.” 

“Are you?” 

“Tt isn’t that I sha’n’t want to see you; 
it isn’t that we sha’n’t see each other, 
sometimes, quite often really. It’s just 
that—well, after all, we have been see- 
ing one another nearly every day. We 
couldn’t go on like that, I mean.” 

She paused, flustered. 

The wild look in his eyes had become 
wilder, had changed not only in intensity 
but in its nature. There was despair there 
still, and misery: but the fear had been 
displaced by anger. 

“Why don’t you say what you really 
mean?” 

“Darling—” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“It’s obvious what you mean. I was 
somebody to fill a gap. An interlude, 
that’s all. No, no, don’t say anything. 
I understand.” 


UDDENLY his voice had grown sav- 
age. His eyes were lit with anger; 
they frightened her. He walked unsteadily 
across the room, toward the piano. He 
stood before a photograph of Arthur— 
a large framed photograph, in court dress. 
He tapped the glass. 

“That’s what you want, all that that 
photo typifies,” he said: “security, order, 
respectability.” 

Yes, of course that was what she wanted, 
all she wanted, with her fear of scandal, 
her worship of appearances. That was 
what counted with her: social security, 
her good name. The world his father 
valued: the established world from which 
he was exiled now—along with Marshall. 
He had no doubt about the kind of life 
that waited him, jobless at twenty-five, 
a life like Marshall’s. He reviewed its 
makeshift ignominy. “I can’t face it,” 
he thought. “I can’t.” 

He turned and faced her. He knew her 
now for what she was; cold, calculating, 
selfish. In his eyes was a mad look of de- 
spair and hatred. It was her fault, all of 
it. None of it would have happened but 
for her. He took a step toward her. 

“You're going to be sorry for this, sor- 
rier than you’ve ever dreamed of being.” 


The tone of his voice, the look in his 
eyes were terrifying. He came two steps 
closer. She lifted her hands against her 
head. She opened her mouth. But she 
was too terrified to scream. ‘“He’s mad. 
He’s going to kill me. What can I do?” 

He was only a step away from her. 
His voice had lifted to a shout. 

“Vou think you’re going to get off scot 
free. You think I’m going to do all the 
paying. But that’s where you’re wrong: 


Your good name—that’s the price for | 


this, your good name! You can whistle 
for it, and it won’t come back. Scandal, 


that’s the one thing you’re frightened of.” | 


His voice was less a shout now than a 
screech. She cowered back. Never, not 


even on a film, had she seen such an ex- | 


pression of insane violence. His fists 


were clenched. He took a deep breath in-| 
Then suddenly he turned | 


to his lungs. 
away, took a quick stride across the room 
to the open window, jumped up on the sill. 

“Scandal—you’ll get your fill of it,” 
he cried. 

For one horrified moment she saw him 
in silhouette against the sky. She saw 
his face, contorted with drunken hatred. 
Then the framed expanse of sky was blank. 


| bese that evening a bald, scrubby man 
with a drooping walrus mustache 
walked slowly in the declining sunlight, 
along the Battersea embankment. He was 
refreshed and rested after his day-long 
sleep. He had had his breakfast. He 
was taking his evening stroll before re- 
turning to his work at the hotel. 

At the corner of the Embankment a 
man was selling papers. Across the front 
page was headlined “Mystery Suicide in 
Society Woman’s Flat.” There was a 
large photograph of a young woman in a 
floppy hat. Underneath it ran the cap- 
tion: “The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Rauforth 
last year at Ascot.” 

The night porter did not read on. He 
wasn’t interested in the scandals of so- 
ciety women. In the course of his job 
he saw far too much of that side of life. 

He turned to the third page, to the 
Stop Press column. There among the 
cricket scores and the Wall Street prices 
was the result of the Newbury Cup. At 
the top of the list stood Falcon. 

The night porter chuckled to himself. 
He remembered the young man in the café 
whose fate was to be written in that col- 
umn. “I bet he’s feeling pretty good right 
now,” he thought. 
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Century compare most favorably with our 
own times. Of course the peasant revolu- 
tions in Germany in the Sixteenth Century 
and the French revolution were brutal to 
an extent which few of us now appreciate. 
But in a way, all the men of blood and 
iron of those episodes were mere begin- 
ners—sheer amateurs! Even as short a 
time ago as the ’eighties of the last cen- 
tury, the instigator of the terrible Bul- 
garian atrocities complained that after he 
had “with his own hands” cut the throats 
of four hundred men, women and children, 
he felt obliged to “call it a day.” Sheer 
fatigue forced him to leave the others 
until the next day, and in the night a few 
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of his victims at least had been able to 
escape! 

Meanwhile, “progress” has made such 
enormous strides that now we can by 
means of a single bomb, dropped out of a 
single flying-machine and in one single 
second, kill twice as many people as the 
poor assassin of the Balkans had been able 
to dispatch in an entire day. 

And there is something else which 
caused a considerable change in the moral 
landscape of the Year of Grace 1937. 

There were murderers fifty years ago, 
as there were murderers five hundred 
years ago and five thousand years ago. 
But there also was a world-conscience— 
there were men who not only had hearts 
but who also obeyed the still small voice 
that came to them from their hearts. One 
ambitious prime minister like Benjamin 
Disraeli (why have we ever clothed him 
in the garb of a hero?) might dismiss the 
cruelties of the Turks as “the coffee- 
house twaddle of a few excited newspaper 
scribblers,” but those same newspaper 
scribblers (and ours, well in the vanguard, 
I am proud to assert) obeyed the dic- 
tates of their consciences until an aroused 
public sentiment had pushed the Turks 
out of the Balkans; whereupon the men 
of reason (who never bothered about their 
hearts except as part of their inner or- 
ganism), the Disraelis and the Bismarcks, 
allowed them to come back and perpetrate 
those intolerable conditions which finally 
led up to the disaster of the Great War. 

What am I trying to prove? Nothing 
very much. No mortal man can ever hope 
to prove very much unless aided and 


abetted by circumstances. But there 
seems to run a slender thread of logic 
through all history. And when condi- 
tions brought about by reasons of state 
(usually the most unreasonable reasons of 
all time) and by the machinations of false 
prophets who have grown drunk on their 
own misguided eloquence and who have 
stared themselves blind upon their own 
imaginary perfections—when those con- 
ditions have finally reached a point where 
they are no longer bearable, then invari- 
ably a man has arisen who spoke straight 
from the heart. And in every case, the 
world has listened... . 

All great thoughts come from the heart. 
Today it will have to be a stout heart 
indeed which dares to speak words which 
all of us want to hear, amidst the outcries 
of an outraged humanity. Such a heart, 
however, may beat somewhere, and such 
a voice is therefore bound to speak. 

It is up to us to listen; for upon that 
voice, and upon our willingness to listen, 
depend the future of our sorely stricken 
world, 

It is up to us to listen; or simpler still, 
we can turn our thoughts backward. For 
these selfsame words for which we are 
once more waiting were first uttered when 
Caius Julius Cesar Octavius Augustus 
ruled over the far-flung domains of an- 
cient Rome. They were spoken among 
the barren hills of a distant colony, and 
only a few shepherds, watching their 
flocks, heard them: 

“On earth, peace and good-will toward 
men.” 

A pleasant Christmas to you! 


THE DUCHESS 


OF BROOKLYN 


(Continued from page 41) 


minute to spare—and we’re sure of an- 
other half-hour, quite to ourselves.” They 
were crossing a wharf toward what looked 
like a respectable gondola under its gay 
sunshade. She knew she would be insane 
to get in—and permitted him to hand her 
among the cushions, without a word. She 
even lay back, gingerly, as he tossed his 
coat to her and leaned on the punt-pole. 
In the willowy sunshine, he might have 
been the Rupert Brooke on her study-table. 


“Oh, there the chestnuts .... 
A tunnel of green gloom—” 


make for you 


she said, out of a half trance. 


“The stream mysterious glides beneath 
Green as a dream, and deep as death” 


he finished, pushing through clinging lily- 
pads. 

“How did you know that, Alan?” 

“Grantchester? I’ve always known it.” 

She closed her eyes, hearing the water 
whisper under her trailing hand. She had 
let Owen, the past, slip gently through 
her fingers into the heart of this green 
dream, losing the both of them forever. 
The future might still be blank—but even 
that was thrilling. The punt stopped with 
a bump, and Mary sat up abruptly. They 
were deep in willow-branches, close up 
to the bank and the tow-path that led 
to Trevistane Spa. He stood above her, 
no longer smiling. 

“Tt’s too grim, Mary—putting you on 
that London train. I must know where 
you're going.” 

“So badly you can’t steer straight?” 


“Refuse to continue until I have an 
address.” 

“In that case, I’m staying at the Thack- 
eray.” 

“Say no more. I’ve an aunt who swears 
by it. To think of you going back there 
alone!’”’ He came down into the wabbly 
cockpit of the punt. “In fact, I sha’n’t 


permit it. I’m coming to get you.” 
“In London?” 
“Now, also.” His face, this close to 


hers in the pale leafy gloom, was shock- 
ingly handsome; she heard his words 
through a fog of divided purpose. “Be- 
cause I can’t put you on that train with- 
out kissing you.” 

“No,” said Mary soberly, “I suppose 
it would be too much to expect.” 

“Far too much. When I’ve wanted to 
kiss you, since we were both in pinafores.” 

“VYou’ve known me just three hours.” 

“Knew you when the Romans camped 
on this river-bank, and Trevistane was a 
druid shrine. Surely you believe in re- 
incarnation?” He had kissed her firmly 
on the last syllable of that; now he kissed 
her again, in a way no girl of Mary’s 
background could ever be kissed—and not 
hit back. Her resistance at this moment 
was instinctive enough to speak well for 
Mary, and violent enough to set the punt 
wabbling badly. She seized a tree branch 
as she rose; had swung herself up to the 
tow-path before she heard the splash. 

“T hope you can swim,” she said, look- 
ing down upon the result of shocked vir- 
‘tue. 

“T hope you can forgive me.” 


“Forgive you? I can never thank you 
enough,” said Mary—not at all the thing 
she had meant to say. Perhaps that is 
why she began to run toward Trevistane 
station—fast, before he could clamber out 
after her. 


H® ribs ached as she rolled frugally 
back in the Underground to her hotel. 
Her farmer-shepherd—who had laughed 
at her from beneath his crown of lily- 
pads—had strong arms; his kiss had been 
like a kiss in a dream; she had firmly 
drowned his kiss, and would never see him 
again. She felt extremely virtuous and a 
little melancholy as she emerged into the 
gray London twilight, and surveyed her 
face for the twentieth time in her van- 
ity. Surely—when memory alone set her 
heart pounding—her face should look dif- 
ferent. ... But when she entered her 
hotel lobby and saw a shortish young man 
with an owl’s face rise like doom from an 
armchair, she was glad it didn’t. 

“Hello, Owen,” said Mary faintly. “This 
is a pleasant surprise.” 

“May I come up to your room?” 

“Not here, I’m afraid.” 

“May I kiss you?” 

“Why not?” 

He did, chastely; they sat down like 
two owls, in facing armchairs. 

“How did you arrive, Owen? 
wire said—” 

“T reconsidered—an hour after send- 
ing it—and came by plane.” 

“Do you realize I’ve nearly gone mad 
with loneliness?” 

“You look far from lonely at this mo- 
ment. In fact, you look gay as a rose. 
Were my specialty psychology instead of 
lithosphere, I’d say you had found con- 
solation. Who is he?” 

“Owen, you'd better 
rocks.” 

“Your hotel clerk said you spent the 
day in Middlesex. Were you with this 
man?” 

“Ves, constantly.” 
say anything now. 

Owen slowly removed his spectacles, 
and pushed his jaw out as far as it would 
go. “His name, please.” 

“Suppose I told you he was the next 
Earl of Trevistane?” 

“T would laugh in your face—not too 
heartily.” 

“Well, he is. Sir Alan Trevistane, bar- 
onet,” she cried, madly improvising. “I 
lunched with him at the Spa; he took me 
to the station in his boat; he’s driving into 
London now to take me to supper.” 

“You are dining with me, and taking 
me to Croydon afterward. There’s a 
night plane at one—” 

“Sorry—I’m afraid we won’t be through 
supper.” 

“Mary, are you still my fiancée?” 

“T wonder, Owen.” 

“You will please make up your mind 
as to that—in half an hour. T’ll return 
for you promptly. We’re dining at the 
Claridge. I shall wear a white tie. Be 
dressed appropriately.” He was on his 
feet, bowing formally. “You'll find gar- 
denias in your room. I may be a mere 
geologist, but I understand women—to 
a point.” With nightmarish quickness, he 
was gone. 

And, once more without conscious 
transition, she found she was seated be- 
fore her mirror upstairs, a towel over 


Your 


stick to your 


She felt she might 


bare shoulders, half her make-up on, un- 
decided if she was dressing for past or 
future. Owen’s flowers still stood un- 
opened on the dresser—so she could 
scarcely be putting on bouffante organdie 
for Owen; and as for Alan—well, no lady 
dresses for a man she will never see again. 
She got up defiantly, stamping into her 
slippers: she had dressed tonight to please 
herself, because her boat-train left to- 
morrow, because she was spending her 
last four pounds on supper at the Savoy. 
Yes, she would drink a whole magnum of 
champagne by herself,—alone at a small 
table in a corner,—sipping slowly, mys- 
teriously, noticing no one. Then she 
could go back to high school, teach phys- 
ical culture, be an old maid forever. The 
phone buzzed at her elbow: just twenty 
minutes. Owen had made good time. 
Mary snatched the receiver. “It’s your 
Nemesis—do you mind?” asked Alan’s 
voice from the house-booth downstairs. 

“You can’t have got dry so soon.” 

“Didn’t. Drove in just as I was, and 
changed at a friend’s flat. How soon can 
you be dressed?” 

“T am now.” 

“Splendid. You knew I’d come?” 

“Of course,” said Mary, quite naturally. 

“T shall await you in my chariot—if 
you'll lean out at your casement, you can 
hear my horses neighing.” 

The lobby was empty as Mary swept 
through. Well, whatever scene Owen 
might have managed could be well dis- 
pensed with. Gay in her silver shoes, 
she went out to Great Russell Street. 
The Morris roadster stood at the curb; 
Alan in an opera hat loomed under the 
wheel, white-starched bosom shining in 
the early moonlight. Mary got in word- 
lessly; they glided out from the curb, 
roared into Oxford Street. “You rescued 
me just in time,” she said at length. 
“Wild Indians were on my trail.” 

“Why didn’t you say so? I’d have en- 
joyed fighting the whole tribe.” 

“There was really only one, and I al- 
most married him.” 

They entered St. Giles’ Circus. “Please 
tell me more,” he said, carefully not look- 
ing at her. 

“T couldn’t now. But I never want to 
see his sad owl’s face again. Do take me 
to supper. Anywhere but the Claridge.” 

“Would the Savoy do?” 

“But you can’t afford the Savoy.” 

“T can afford anything tonight.” 

“Why do you always say the right 
thing? It’s very confusing to an honest 
girl who’s going home tomorrow.” 

“But you’re not. I sha’n’t permit it.” 


1) ete let her head rest on the uphol- 
stery of the roadster, watching the 
London night—a pale, amorphous night, 
like no other city-night in this world— 
flow by above the roar of Trafalgar Square. 
The National Gallery, with its memory 
of aching arches, squatted on their right; 
the Strand, as Alan entered it on a wide- 
open throttle, bore no resemblance to 
Brooklyn tonight. Nor did the porte- 
cochére of the hotel, the white gloves that 
sprang to open the roadster door. ‘Put 
this thing anywhere, Michael,” said Alan 
to the page. ‘‘We sha’n’t be needing it for 
hours.” 

Mary blinked a little at the depth of 
ae man’s bow. “Are you that well known 

ere?” 
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“Notorious. Do you mind?” 

“On whose money?” 

“My own—once. They still remember. 
It was quite a life while it lasted. But 
farming is a lark too.” They came into 
the supper-room behind an adoring cap- 
tain. “Champagne first of all,” said Alan. 


HE big white room spilled over with 

decorous gayety—three boat-loads of 
America being very English in brand-new 
tails; but the table to which the captain 
led them, far down the floor from the 
sweet gold horns, was intimate and alone. 
“So glad you agreed to this place, Mary. 
I’ve always loved it. Everyone on that 
dance-floor wishing he were something he 
could never be. All your compatriots 
trying so hard to sound like sons of Al- 
bion. I’m the only one who enjoys doing 
the trick backward.” 

“Do you really, Alan?” 

“Only I wish it weren’t just a trick. 
Wish I'd been born in Brooklyn, and were 
worthy of you. Then Id have a real ex- 
cuse for stopping you at the boat-train 
tomorrow.” 

“T wish some one could stop me.” The 
pop of a cork stopped them both. They 
watched the champagne smoke coldly 
from the bottle held in the waiter’s rever- 
ent hands. 

“You must drink it all,” said Alan. 
“There’s a great deal to say; I must make 
sure it is I who speak, not the wine.” 

“Dance with me. We can always talk.” 

“No, talk comes first tonight. I pray 
you'll feel like dancing after.” 

“Better have a sip. I’m afraid you’re 
getting serious.” 

“So Iam, Mary. Frightful, is it not?” 
Thoughtfully he watched her drink, stead- 
fastly ignoring his own glass. “Do you 
think me quite mad?” 

“Not quite.” 

“Be patient. You soon will.” 

“Good. That'll make us even.” 

“D’you realize I’ve loved you from 
the moment you pushed me overboard?” 

“Love is a big word, Alan.” 

“Yes; it frightens me too. But we 
really can’t avoid it, can we now? Look 
how fast it killed off your fiancé.” 

“Don’t boast about that. He’s been 
dead for some time. His name is Owen 
—maybe that’s why.” 

“Excellent reason, I should think. 
Wager he uses glasses and big words.” 

“He studies rocks, too.” 

“Great heavens, how did it happen?” 

“Our back-yards were together in Brook- 
lyn.” 

“My back-yard is across half a world 
from yours. But I’d like you to play in 
it always.” 

“Are you asking what I think you’re 
asking?” 

“Precisely.” 

“But you don’t know who I am.” Her 
voice sounded quite far off in her ears. 

“T know I'll never be happy if you go 
back to that strange place without me. 
You’re the only completely alive person 
I’ve known since Cambridge. Come back 
with me to Trevistane, and I'll stop being 
a turnip tomorrow. Heaven helping me, 
Tl even get a job.” He waited for her 
to speak; when she didn’t, he went on 
slowly: “I warned you I’d sound quite 
mad—aside from my outrageous cheek. 
I suppose you think I’m after your 
money—” 


Mary opened her bag on the table; 
four pound-notes and a shilling tumbled 
forlornly out. “There it is, Alan. Every- 
thing I own in this world, besides my 
boat-ticket.” 

“Splendid. 
scratch.” 

“Now I'll tell you what I do in Brook- 
lyn. I teach physical culture in a public 
school. I’ve grubbed for everything I 
ever had—washed dishes and minded 
babies to get through college. This dress 
is the only thing I own that cost more 
than eighteen dollars.” 

“Mary, you are a miracle.” 

“This summer I made up my mind I’d 
rather see the world third-class than not 
at all. Even that was a mistake—until 
this morning.” 

“Should I rise and bow?” 

“Yes, today has been the only real fun 
I’ve ever had. And [I still think I’m 
dreaming it.” 

“Ditto, Mary.” 

“Tt’s been so perfect, I had to make it 
more so. I had to surround you with an 
embroidery of hearts and flowers.” 

“Once again, please?” 

“Yes, Alan, you’ve been beautifully 
embroidered. Not an hour ago, I told 
my ex-fiancé that you were the next earl 
of Trevistane.” 

“But I am.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Will be, rather, when old John dies. 
Remember old John, don’t you? The 
white-haired ruffian with the shotgun. 
He’s my unrepentant father.” 


We can both start from 


Mw gave him an extremely level 
look. She said tautly:, “I’ve already 
embroidered you enough.” 

“Marvelous, that you should work for 
your living. Means you'll drive me to a 
job at last. Never worked in my life, 
outside the Castle.” He smiled his most 
brilliant smile. ‘Perhaps we could both 
teach physical training. I rowed for my 
college. Can lift twenty-five stone with 
my shoulders.” 

The wine bubbled unseen before her. 
“Just because I’m a hopeless romantic, 
you needn’t rub it in.” Her voice was 
like ice, now. 

“Every word I said is true.” 

“Very well. If you insist on prolonging 
a bad joke—” 

“TI asked you to be the next Countess 
of Trevistane,. barring starvation, Yes 
or no?” 

“T suppose I brought it on myself,” 
said Mary soberly. She gathered her 
wrap about her, and got up. “But that 
doesn’t make it any easier to laugh off.” 
She plunged across the jammed dance- 
floor. 

He followed her, his napkin trailing. 
“Mary, you’ve got to believe me.” He 
dropped the napkin to take her wrist. 
“Ts it my fault I have to be an earl some 
day? I didn’t invent the peerage.” 

An outraged young man can be strong; 
a physical-training instructress with dan- 
der up can be stronger. Alan found him- 
self sprawled on the Savoy’s finest stair- 
way, with Mary free on the step above. 
“Don’t get up,” she said calmly. “Enough 
people are looking now. Just give back 
that borrowed tail-coat, and go quietly 
home to your turnips.” 

“Don’t leave me, Mary,” he begged, 
with the ghost of his old smile. “Lon- 


don at night is no fit place for an un- 
protected girl to be.” 

“You needn’t worry—Cinderella can 
find her way alone. Thanks for spoiling 
her dream, long before twelve.” For the 
second time that day she left him quickly, 
through a gathering phalanx of waiters.... 


CROYDON AIRPORT 
GOOD-BY MARY YOU NEVER LOVED ME 
YOUR LOSS IS MY GAIN OWEN 


HOTEL THACKERAY 

CHECK MISTER KISS DR. BELKNAP FOR 
ME I HATE YOU AND EVERY MAN IN THE 
WORLD 


ZERMATT SWITZERLAND 
PLEASE RETURN MY RING I MAY SOON 
HAVE OTHER USES FOR IT OWEN 


Mary stood on the pier at Southamp- 
ton, soberly watching the lights of her 
boat disappear down the long bottle-neck 
harbor and into the smoking dark. She 
had never felt more alone—or, for that 
matter, more tired and hungry. These 
sensations, however, had no separate ex- 
istence in her consciousness—any more 
than she could believe in the reality 
of a girl named Mary Bardall, a sensi- 
ble girl who wore flat-heeled shoes to 
work, and had never missed a train in 
her life. 

After a while she returned to the hotel 
where she had that afternoon dropped her 
bags; and for want of a better occupa- 
tion, sat down before a blotter in the 
writing-room. But in a moment she 
found herself writing madly; and as she 
wrote, the furrow vanished from her brow, 
and for the first time in days there was 
a light of purpose in her face: 


Dear Owen: 

Enc. please find your ring; your wire 
was handed to me at the boat-train by our 
hotel porter. 

As you see, I am writing you from 
Southampton—where I purposely neglect- 
ed to board the boat that was to take me 
back to America. 

In those circumstances it is fortunate 
your wire reached me on time. I might 
have been tempied to pawn your ring. I 
hardly expect to go on eating my clothes 
forever. 

But I can hear you asking—your eyes 
round with virtuous wonder—how could 
a respectable schoolmarm neglect to get 
aboard her boat, especially when she took 
the train from London with every inten- 
tion of doing just that? 

Perhaps you aren’t even curious any 
more—but you're going to hear why, any- 
how. This particular schoolmarm even 
got as far as the gangplank—where she 
tripped in the skein of her own embroidery, 
and bumped her nose, hard. She’s sitting 
up now, thank you, and counting the 
stars. Unravel that if you can, you master 
mind. 

Sincere hopes that the “other uses” 
to which this ring is to be put will bear 
saner fruit than I. 

The Girl Who Bit Your Hand. 


Dear Alun: 

This is going to the Guide Room of 
Trevistane Castle, the nearest address I 
have. 

I hope it reaches you—TI also hope you 
can still walk. I’m sure I threw you 
rather hard; sometimes, I’m afraid I 
scarcely know my own strength. 


If you are back on your feet, please 
dow t use them to run away. Because I 
am coming to get you. 

Don’t ask when. I’m touring up from 
the South Coast by car. By several cars, 
im fact. 

Save your tips, we’re going to need 
them. And please believe me when I say 
I love turnips. 

The Duchess of Brooklyn. 


The polite couple with the caravan car 
—her second hitch out of Aldershot since 
morning—dropped Mary at the gatehouse. 
She put down her bag—it was no longer 
very heavy—and paid her one and only 
half-crown at the turnstile. 

She knew Old Whiskers who sold the 
postcards was watching her curiously as 
she set out across the deer-park; she 
didn’t mind in the slightest. She hadn’t 
even asked for Alan Gibbons. Somehow 
she wanted to put off that truth as long 
as possible. 

A char-a-banc was parked by the pos- 
tern gate; that meant he was probably 
conducting a party at this moment. 
Chuckling over her letter, perhaps. Per- 
haps even singling out another prey. But 
her topsy-turvy mind, faint from no 
breakfast, refused to picture that. She 
cut across the lawn, running a little— 
unwisely, for not even a physical train- 
ing instructress may subsist on tea and 
scones throughout three whole days of 
hitch-hiking. 

Another hundred yards to the postern. 
She reeled a bit, almost pitching into the 


hawthorn. The spines ripped her sleeve, 
and she paused, breathing hard. A gun- 
shot cracked out from the heart of the 
thicket. Mary tumbled gently forward, 
down into darkness. 

She opened her eyes to a claret-colored 
face, framed in white hair. Old John held 
a rabbit by the ears; his blue eyes re- 
garded her gravely. “Don’t shoot,” she 
whimpered. “I’ve come all the way from 
Southampton to tell him I’m sorry.” 

“So you’re the lady?” She was amazed 
to discover he had the kindest smile in 
the world. “Get up, my girl; you aren’t 
dead yet.” 

Intact but shaky, Mary slowly rose. 
“So you know who I am?” 

“Do I not! Heard nothing else, since 
that young idiot got your letter.” 

“So he’s discussed me—even with you?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? After all, I’m his 
father. Or hadn’t you heard? He doesn’t 
tell many people—not that I blame him; 
it’s not much to be proud of.” 

Mary stumbled along beside him; they 
were climbing toward the postern now, 
toward the wine-colored light of a Nor- 
man dream. Toward a guide’s voice, far 
down the dim flagstones: 

“Tf we are very quiet indeed, we may 
hear the ghost of Henry walking.” 

“Ghost be blowed, Alan! Here’s your 
bride.” 

Forty sheep turned in unison at the 
spectacle of a guide gone mad. Forty 
sheep witnessed an embrace that would 
have done credit to any one of eight 
Henrys. 


GLORIOUS NERVE 


(Continued from page 61) 


as a phone message received an hour be- 
fore, asking him to call a familiar num- 
ber. He called it. For he had wired 
Marie that he was coming back today, 
and she now said on the telephone that 
she -would be free that evening. 

“Tf you want to come to see me,” she 
added. 

“Marie, please don’t say things like 
that. Of course I want to come.” 

When he went into the living-room he 
found her alone and dressed in a plain 
dark woolen dress. There was a general 
sweetness of freesia, and a great bowl of 
jonquils set in blue glass. 

He took her hand, kissed it and saw 
that she wore a new ring, a huge square 
ruby. That must have been Michael’s 
Christmas present to her; and somehow 
the sight of it changed his mood. It was 
as if he pulled himself back. 

“Been having a good time?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not very. It’s so much easier to be 
gay than happy, isn’t it?” 

“Sure you never fool yourself and take 
one for the other?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Nothing. I’m a dummy.” 

“Was it a lot of fun?” 

“Oh, good enough.” 

“How was the party—your 
party?” 

“Tt was all right.” 

She lifted her face to scan his. 

“What’s happened to you, Carl?” 

“We’ve been a little worried about 
Jocelyn. Mother’s taking her South to 
buck her up.” 


sister’s 


“T’m so sorry. But don’t worry about 
it,’ said Marie. “She'll be all right, 
won’t she?” 

“T think so. After a while, anyway.” 

“You don’t seem awfully glad to get 
back.” 

“Tam. But I’ve been doing a lot of 
thinking. About us.” 

“Don’t think now,” she said softly. 
“Tt’s so nice just to be here and together. 
I adored my clock.” 

It seemed insignificant beside that ring. 
But Carl couldn’t give her a ring. 

“Yes, but we mustn’t relax on that. 
We can start that all over. I want to 
stand right up to Michael and tell him 
how we feel. Tell him the works.” 

“Carl, you can’t. He’d go crazy, and 
he’s got some terribly important engage- 
ments. He’s composing some things too. 
You mustn’t do it now.” 

“That was what you said six months 
ago.” 

“T know. But it’s especially true now.” 

“T’ve looked Michael over,” said Carl, 
“and I don’t think he’s going to be all 
broken up. He looks pretty shatter- 
proof to me. And he’s got to know. 
Sooner or later. You tell him, if you 
won’t let me do it. Or leave him a 
note. Put on your hat and coat and walk 
out with me now. That would fix it. 
Will you do that?” 

“You know I can’t.” 

“Why can’t you?” he asked doggedly. 

“He’s tried to be so kind. He’s never 
been kinder.” 

_ “Yes,” said Carl coldly; “I noticed the 
ring—first thing.... Well, Marie, I guess 


GOOD NIGHT 


Bad breath is death to romance. And 
bad breath is frequently caused by 
constipation. Just as headaches, 
sleeplessness, weakness can be pro- 
duced by it, or most skin blemishes 
aggravated by it! 

Dr. F. M. Edwards, during his 
years of practice, treated hundreds of 
women for constipation and fre- 
quently noted that relief sweetened 
the breath and improved well-being 
and vitality. For his treatment he 
used a vegetable compound —Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets. This laxative 
is gentle, yet very effective because 
it increases the bile flow without shock- 
ing the intestinal system. 

Help guard against constipation. 
Use Olive Tablets. At all druggists, 
15¢, 30¢ and GO¢. 


DON’T LET COUGHING 


TEAR YOUR THROAT 


MILLIONS USE PERTUSSIN 
FOR QUICK RELIEF 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry or 
clogged, the secretions from countless tiny glands 
in your throat and windpipe often turn into sticky, 
irritating phlegm. This makes you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to again pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal from your 
respiratory system. Why neglect it? Do as millions 
have done! Use Pertussin, a safe and pleasant 
herbal remedy for children and grownups. Many 
physicians have prescribed Pertussin for over 30 
years. It’s safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


Seeck & Kade, Inc., Dept. M-9, 
440 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me a large Trial Bottle 
of Pertussin. I enclose 10¢. 


Nam 


Address. 


A24-page booklet of interesting facts regard- 
ing the Accountant’s work—pay and opportunities in 
business with 31 important questions and answers. 
Every ambitious man under 35 who is interested in 
business should read this booklet. A free copy on re- 
quest. No obligation. Address PA151 
American School, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 

It’s actually fun to learn Commer- 
Write for FREE BOOK—‘‘Art for 
Pleasure and Profit.’’ State age. 


cial Art, Designing, Cartooning in 
T WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
AT HOME & 


spare time. Low tuition. Terms. 
udio 351E, 1115-15th St.N.W., Wash., D.C. 
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A cough drop’s 


mission is a very 
simple one. = 44 


We believe chat 
BEECH-NUT 


COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL 


will soothe tired 
membranes, relieve 
‘throat \ tickle” 
caused by colds and 
taste as pleasant 
as any candy. 


V CORNS COME 
BACK BIGGER- 
UGLIER 


UMLESS REMOVED ROOT € ALL 


@ Home paring methods make corns come back 
bigger, uglier, more painful than ever. Don’t take 
that chance. Use the Blue-Jay method that removes 
corns.completely by lifting out the corn Root and 
All in 3 short days (exceptionally stubborn cases 
may require a second application). Easy to use, 
Blue-Jay is a modern, scientific corn plaster. Try 
this Blue-Jay method now. 

FREE OFFER: We will be glad to send one Blue-Jay 
absolutely free to anyone who has a corn to prove 
that it ends pain instantly, removes the corn com- 
pletely. Just send your name and address to Bauer & 
Black, Dept. J-17, 2500 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Act quickly before this trial offer ex- 
pires. Write today. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin doday. 
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that’s all there is to it. You’ve got to 
decide whether you stay with him or 
come with me.” 

“Why do you try to make it so hard? 
What if I can’t decide?” 

“Then I'll decide for the two of us.” 

“This isn’t because of me,” she said 
with sudden vehemence. ‘You’ve changed. 
I suppose some girl has been making love 
to you again.” 

“Nobody has been making love to me. 
And I don’t know what you mean by 
‘again.’ ” 

“Was the girl who wanted you to marry 
her last time you went home trying it 
again?” 

He had quite forgotten that he had 
told Marie that. He stared at her. 

“No, she wasn’t trying it. She doesn’t 


|) think I’m much of anything.” 


“But you want her.” 

“Leave her out of this,’ Carl said de- 
terminedly. “I want to settle this be- 
tween us. She hasn’t anything to do with 
it.” But as he said that, it didn’t sound 
like the truth even to himself. “All you 
have to do is to come with me now. Or 
come tomorrow. Or let me tell Michael.” 

“No—no!” she said desperately, and 
her hands went to her ears in the old 
cowardly gesture that was so very grace- 
ful. But he took them down firmly. 

“There’s no peace in this. There’s no 
fun in it,” he said. 

That last sentence stung more than the 
others. 

“T suppose you can have fun with that 
girl, though.” 

Carl stood there for a minute watching 


her hands. They were _ beautiful—no 
doubt of it: beautiful, tempting and use- 
less. Then he let them go. 


“Maybe it’s nerves,” he said. ‘Maybe 
I’ve managed you badly, and maybe you 
can’t do it in front of the crowd. But 
you can’t take the hurdle I want you to 
take. That’s all there’s to it. You get 
right up to it, and then you refuse again. 
I’m sorry, dear. We got off to a beauti- 
ful start. But I have an idea that per- 
haps Michael understands you better than 
T ever have.” 


ie was just then, while she was on the 
edge of hysterics, that Michael was 
heard coming in. Carl watched Marie go 
quiet, manage to effect a control that she 
would have thought impossible if her 
husband hadn’t appeared. 

And Michael made an entrance, a little 
conscious as usual, and yet sure of him- 
self. 

“Hello, Hadleigh,” he said. “Good to 
see you back. Did you enjoy yourself 
on Christmas?” 

“Very much, thanks.” 

“So did we,” said Michael. “It was a 
pleasant holiday. Marie liked the little 
clock you sent her very much. It will 
be useful if she decides to accompany me 
on my winter tour. I think she may, this 
year... Tell me, Hadleigh, are you a 
judge of jewels? I’ve been wondering if 
I was right about this ring for Marie.” 

“T noticed it as soon as I came in,” 
said Carl. “It’s a beauty. And it looks 
just right on her hand. Just suits it. 


| Well, I’ve got to be on my way.’ 


He went quickly and finally. When he 
got to his club he said to the operator: 
“No matter who telephones, please say 
that I have not come in.” 


In the next few days he had to say 
that very often. At the office his secre- 
tary came to know just to whom to give 
the message. Two weeks later Carl saw 
in a rotogravure sheet a picture of a fa- 
mous musician who was about to go on 
tour, accompanied by his wife. It was a 
remarkably good picture of Marie—wist- 
ful, provocative, promising. 


HERE was much more talk about 

the fact that Carl had taken Lisa to 
the Hadleigh party than there was about 
Jocelyn’s nervous breakdown. Perhaps 
a few people suspected that there was 
more to the girl’s illness than appeared 
on the surface, but little was said about 
it. Lisa, however, was as usual fair gos- 
sip. Her stock, as she had prophesied to 
Carl, rose socially. She had interested 
Carl in spite of the fact that Mrs. Had- 
leigh didn’t like her. But she hadn’t 
married him yet. 

Those few who remembered exactly 
what had happened on that autumn eve- 
ning when Dorothy Giffert was married— 
and Joe Jones was one of them—enjoyed 
pointing out that Lisa had done much of 
what she had said she could do. She had 
proved that she could make money. She 
had her own car now, and men spoke of 
her with a certain respect due a woman 
who was reported to have made a big 
killing in the market. 

But it was Mrs. Hadleigh’s first dinner 
when she came back from the South that 
was Lisa’s second triumph; and Joe 
heard about it even if he wasn’t there. 
It was quite a big dinner, and yet not so 
big that it included any people except the 
intimate friends of the Hadleighs. There 
were some thirty guests. Some were 
older men and women, and there were a 
few young ones like Dorothy Giffert 
Clawson and the two Tufts. But there 
was a general astonishment in the dress- 
ing-room when Lisa came in, and more 
in the dining-room when it appeared that 
she was seated at Mr. Hadleigh’s left 
hand, Mrs. Giffert having the place of 
honor opposite. Mrs. Giffert figured it 
all out quickly in her own mind. Though 
nothing was announced, there must be 
something between Lisa and Carl Had- 
leigh, and this was the family’s first rec- 
ognition of it. It was something that 
nobody could quarrel with or ignore if 
the Hadleigh family was satisfied, and ap- 
parently they were pleased with Lisa. 

“This has always been one of my girls,” 
she said, getting her cue and beaming at 
Lisa, “one of my adopted daughters.” 

“You're always lucky,” chuckled Mr. 
Hadleigh. “I'll tell you this about Lisa: 
She’s as smart as she’s pretty. She knows 
how to pick a good investment and hold 
on to it.” 

Felix Tufts, who was sitting on the 
other side of Lisa, tried to get her to 
talk to him. She did part of the time, 
when she wasn’t charming Mr. Hadleigh. 
There was no use in bearing grudges. 

As people so often said, there was 
nothing wrong with Felix. Lisa said it to 
herself now. There wasn’t a time in the 
last six months when Felix had been rude 
to her. He hadn’t, Lisa was quite sure, 
even been unkind in comment behind 
her back. 

“Tt’s a long time since I’ve had a 
decent chance to talk to you,” Felix be- 
gan now in a kind of apology. 


“T know. I know exactly how long 
it’s been, Felix.” 

“T hope that means you’ve missed me 
a little.” 

“Yes, I missed you.” 

“When?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, lots of times. There were nights 
when I sat in my room with nothing to 
do and missed you. I missed you when 
I left the old house for the last time, and 
while I was waiting to hear if I had a 
chance in that advertising thing. Quite 
often, as a matter of fact.” 

“T wish I’d known that.” 

“You didn’t come around to find out. 
It wasn’t you alone I missed, Felix. I 
missed some one who would give me a 
pat on the shoulder and say that things 
would come out all right, and that if 
they didn’t, he’d stand by me anyhow. I 
missed some one who would like me as 
much if I were a failure or a success, 
and who’d not hold my mistakes against 
me, and not listen to cruel criticism. But 
that person wasn’t there. How grateful 
I’d have been if there were anyone like 
that.” 

“Lisa, you know that’s the way I feel 
about you.” 

“Know it? 
suspect it?” 

Some one was asking: “When is Carl 
coming up here again, Mr. Hadleigh?” 

Lisa listened for the answer, caught 
herself doing it. 

“T don’t really know,” said Mr. Had- 
leigh. ‘“He’s gone to Mexico, and he 
hasn’t been definite about his return. He 
usually makes us a short visit at least in 
the spring. But this year it may not 
work out.” 

“Will you please let me talk to you 
after dinner?” asked Felix. 

“Tf you like,” said Lisa. 

“It’s so nice to see Lisa Sylvester,” 
said Mrs. Giffert, joining her hostess as 
they left the table. ‘Such a bright girl. 
And how lovely she is looking.” 

“Yes, I’m fond of her too,” replied 
Mrs. Hadleigh, “and of course Jocelyn 
adores her.” 

“How is Jocelyn?” 

“Oh, she’s much better. She really is 
having a wonderful time. I was quite 
content to leave her down there where 
the weather is so much better than here, 
and there’s a fine group of young people 
in that colony. She is staying with some 
very good friends of ours, and it’s all 
very wholesome and delightful.” 

Nightly Mrs. Hadleigh said a thankful 
prayer about that. 

“Felix Tufts seems much interested in 
Lisa, doesn’t he?” 

“Hasn’t he always been?” asked Mrs. 
Hadleigh. “I can remember his hanging 
around her when he was a gangling boy.” 

She too had seen Felix corner Lisa so 
he could have his promised talk. 


How on earth could I even 


PEUX was trying desperately to say it 
all at once. 

“T never have cared for anyone else. I 
never shall.” 

“Oh, yes, after a while. You have a 
way, Felix, of doing what’s expected of 
you.” 

“But why don’t you let me try to make 
you happy?” 

“You couldn’t, I’m afraid. You’d 
worry about it too much. And you see, 
Felix, things happen to people that they 


don’t expect. People blunder. They make 
mistakes, and do things that are ridicu- 
lous or crazy. I’m that sort of person. I 
get in accidents and do the wrong thing. 
The only person who could marry me 
would be some one who wouldn’t be all 
shot to pieces if I did the wrong thing. 
Don’t you see, Felix, it’s easy enough for 
you to be fond of me now, when there’s 
no opposition. But that doesn’t take any 
nerve. And if it had ever been the sort 
of feeling you couldn’t resist, you wouldn’t 
have scampered away with everyone else 
I knew when I made a mess of things and 
people were down on me, and said I was— 
well, you know what they said better than 
I do, I suppose.” 

“T never believed any of it.” 

“But it bothered you that other people 
believed it. And that’s the trouble. 
Things would happen, and I’d be wonder- 
ing if you’d stand up to them.” 

“What things would happen?” he asked. 

“The correct answer was that it doesn’t 
matter what happens.” 

“Well, it doesn’t,” he said. “It doesn’t, 
as long as I could be sure you loved me.” 

“But you might not be sure. I might 
not be sure, even after I thought I did. 
Could you see that through?” 

She was truly sorry for him just then, 
bewildered and more eager than he had 
ever been, and yet so afraid of letting go 
of caution completely, as if he couldn’t 
walk alone without it. She had never 
liked him better. 

“Anyway, I don’t love you, Felix.” 

“You might have, if I’d done things 
differently.” 

“T might have fooled myself into think- 
ing that I did. I might have fooled the 
two of us. Come, let’s go back to the 
others now.” 

“There isn’t a chance for me?” 

“Lots of chances, but none for marrying 
me.” 

“Ts it going to be Carl Hadleigh then?” 

“Don’t be silly. Why should it be 
Carl? Of course not.” 

She said it with a positiveness that was 
greater than she’d had in refusing Felix. 


N= of the Hadleigh dinner, at which 
Lisa was present ‘and almost fea- 
tured, spread around and was variously 
interpreted, in spite of what she said to 
Felix. But people couldn’t understand it 
as the weeks went on and Carl didn’t ap- 
pear. 

“Well, Lisa gave herself a year,” said 
Joe Jones, “and I'll keep my money on 
her. She has the Hadleighs eating out of 
her hand, certainly. But you can’t get 
any news out of them about Carl.” 

No one got any news out of Lisa either. 
As a matter of fact, she didn’t have any. 

It was not that Carl did not want to 
come. But there were things to do first, 
months of work of one kind and another. 
He was needed in Mexico, where his firm 
was getting some new operations under 
way. Also he wanted to shed some things 
very completely and finally. There were 
memories to lose and desires to be rid of. 

Then one day in his superintendent’s 
office he picked up an old magazine that 
was lying there, and as he looked through 
it he saw an advertisement of a Victory 
car, the one the company had used on 
its billboards some months before. 

He was still looking at it when the super- 
intendent glanced over his shoulder. 


? 
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IVE your baby a lucky start in life! 
G Serve him foods of the same high 
quality you enjoy— Heinz Strained Foods. 
The world’s choicest vegetables, fruits, 
meats and cereals are cooked with dry 
steam— packed under vacuum. Vitamins 
and minerals are retained in high degree. 
And there’s good flavor aplenty! By order- 
ing an assortment of Heinz 12 Strained 
Foods, you'lispend less time in the kitchen 

—more time with baby! 


LOOK FOR THESE TWO 
SEALS. THEY MEAN 
PROTECTION FOR BABY 


HEIN STRAINED 


FOODS 


SQ. Boy! 
‘9 Goand ahs 


“TOW I know there ISa 
difference in the way 
laxatives work since I used 
the ALL-VEGETABLE 
Laxative, Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets). One NR Tab- 
let convinced me...so mild, 
thorough, refreshing and 
invigorating.” 
Dependable relief for 
sick headaches, bilious spells 
and that tired-out feeling, 
when caused by or associ- 
ated with constipation. 


Without Risk 22,88; 
box from any druggist. Use 


for one week, then if you 
are not more than pleased, return the box 


and we will refund 
the purchase _price. TO-NIGHT 
That’s fair. Try it. TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


FREE: Beautiful Six-color 1938 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 


samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
= postage to Lewis-Howe Co., Desk 184-A, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ITS SO HARD TO 
PLAN MEALS 
7) FOR JOHN. HE'S 
‘| SO AFRAID OF 
GETTING ACID 
INDIGESTION. 


TELL HIM TO 
CHEW TUMS 
‘| AFTER MEALS. 
THEN HE CAN EAT 
THINGS HE LIKES 
WITHOUT FEAR. 


"NO NEED TO FEAR 
ACID INDIGESTION NOW 


Vio- —TUMS, a_remarkable discovery 
brings amazing quick relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas, and con- 
stant burning caused by excess acid. For TUMS 
work on the true basic principle. Act unbeliev- 
ably fast to neutralize excess acid conditions. 
Acid pains are relieved almost at once. TUMS 
contain no laxatives; no harmful drugs. Guar- 
anteed to contain no soda. Over 1144 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at 
all druggists. Most economical relief. Chew like 
candy mints. Get a handy 10c roll today, or the 
three roll economy package with metal con- 
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“Tsn’t she a beaut? I’d like to meet 
that girl,” said the superintendent. 

“So would I,” said Carl, and there it 
was in words. He stood up and said: “If 
you boys can get along without another 
mouth to feed, I think I’ll go back and 
see what’s~happening in the Roosevelt 
country.” 


ARL arrived at his home one day in 

May. He might have been unan- 
nounced, but Joe Jones had come up on 
the same train from Chicago, so there was 
plenty of gossip by night. Joe said that 
Carl had asked about Lisa. 

“How about putting any money up 
now?” asked Joe. ‘Does that girl always 
get what she goes after, or does she not?” 

Carl dined with his parents. They 
talked of his work, of plans for Jocelyn, 
of all the things that had to be brought 
up to date. Afterward he said: “I think 
I'll give Lisa a ring and see if she’s home.” 

His father remarked: “She was here for 


dinner one night. Very bright girl. Nice 
girl.” 

Mrs. Hadleigh said: “Give Lisa my 
love, Carl.” 


But it wasn’t his mother’s love that Carl 
wanted to give Lisa. When she opened 
her door, he saw that she was just as he 
had remembered, a girl who looked you in 
the eye and had her chin up. 

“Advertisements don’t lie,” he said. 

“And don’t you, either,” answered Lisa. 
“T’m terribly glad to see you.” 

“Multiply it by a few thousand, and 
find out how I feel.” 

“Have you been getting along all right?” 

“T’ve been working hard.” 

“You look as if you had been working. 
You don’t look quite as tired as you did. 
Would you like a drink?” 

“Not this minute. Don’t stir. 
to regard you peacefully.” 

“T’m not a meadow.” 

He laughed. It was such fun to be 
with her again, to find her ready to laugh 
and be gay. But he didn’t want to wait. 

“You know why I came back, don’t you, 
Lisa?” 

“Don’t you always come down from 
the mountains in the spring?” 

“T came back to tell you I’m in love 
with you. I want you to marry me.” 

“Oh,” said Lisa, as if she’d never heard 
of such a thing. And when he tried to 
touch her, she backed against the wall. 

“Lisa—”’ 

“T couldn’t,” she told him. “I really 
couldn’t. Don’t you see how impossible 
it is?” 

“Why?” 

“You love that other woman so much.” 

“You mean the one I told you some- 
thing about.” 

“Of course.” 

“But that’s all over.” 

“Tt couldn’t be. It mustn’t be. Deep 
in your heart, no matter what has hap- 
pened, you must feel that way still. I’ve 
thought about it a lot. I can remember 
when you talked to me that day, how won- 
derful it seemed to me that anyone could 
care that much.” 

“But Lisa, darling, se didn’t care. You 
see, she was married. She didn’t want 
to leave her husband. She wanted him 
more than me.” 

“Perhaps she’ll change.” 

“She’s not going to be given a chance 
to change,” said Carl. “Not by me. I’m 


I want 


not in love with her. I’m not sure that 
I ever was. I’m in love with you.” 

“And how could I be sure of that?” 
asked Lisa. 

“Because I’m telling you.” 

“But you told her the same thing.” 

It was true. Of course he had. He’d 
told Marie that he loved her. And now, 
when the words were dead in his own 
imaginings, they were blocking him, keep- 
ing him from the one woman he wanted. 
She looked so lovely. And she looked as 
if she couldn’t be convinced. 

“T came back purposely to marry you,” 
he said. 

“T knew you’d ask me. Joe Jones told 
me today you were in town. They’re 
talking about us. And when you go away, 
you know what they'll say, don’t you? 
That I couldn’t put it over after all. For 
they all remember that I said I’d get you, 
and I won’t get you. I haven’t really 
wanted to get you since that Christmas 
afternoon. You know, ever since I found 
out about my mother and father, it 
seemed the worst thing in the world to 
me to tear up another person’s love. I’d 
much rather have them say I couldn’t 
get you, and have them laugh a little. 
They'll laugh. Some of them will lose 
their bets. Let them!” 

“Lisa,” he said, “I can see what I did 
to you. I didn’t know then how I was 
going to feel about you, how I’ve felt 
ever since I saw you with Jocelyn in your 
arms and I wanted ‘to take you in mine. 
I admit everything you say. I was torn 
to pieces. I wanted that woman. But 
you were talking once about obstacles: 
Are you going to let that obstacle of a 
dead love stand in the way of a living 
one?” 

She said: “My father thought his love 
was dead, but it never was. People don’t 
know about that.” 

“T know,” said Carl, “I know definitely. 
And I know when I’m licked, too. I’m 
licked because you don’t love me, and 
you won’t marry a man unless you do 
love him. That’s the answer. I’m sorry. 
I’m sorry I put you through this. Good 
night, Lisa, and bless you.” 

She didn’t say a word as he closed the 
door—just stood there with her head up. 


HE didn’t go home. He couldn’t bear 
to go home lest his mother might 
still be up. He fumed around the streets 
for a while, wondering what he could do 
with his life from now on, beginning to 
realize how he had built up, even before 
he admitted it, a hope of Lisa, remember- 
ing every gesture she had made tonight, 
and remembering every time he had seen 
her. He didn’t think of Marie as a per- 
son; but when the thought of her crossed 
his mind, he told himself viciously that 
he deserved what he was getting. 

Finally he went into the City Club to 
sit down and think it over some more. 
But to get into the library he had to go 
through the card-room, and there was a 
group at one table playing bridge. They 
hailed him, and he had to stop. 

“When did you get here?” 

“Just today.” 

“Going to be here long?” 

“No.” 

“Come up just to see your family?” 

Carl thought he heard something in 
that remark, more than a casual question, 
a slight innuendo. He remembered what 


Lisa had said about what the comment 
would be, that she hadn’t put it over. 

“No,” he said, “I came up to ask Lisa 
Sylvester to marry me. But she refused.” 

That was all. Before they thought of 
the next thing to say, he had gone into the 
next room and nobody followed him. 

You don’t keep a scene like that quiet 
in a small city, where it is not true that 
everyone knows everyone else, but enough 
people are acquainted with each other to 
make a long train of gossip. The big ques- 
tion was why she had turned Carl down. 
There were plenty of answers. She want- 
ed somebody more important now; she 
was going to Hollywood; Carl had tuber- 
culosis—so went the stories. But the peo- 
ple most concerned didn’t hear them at 
all. Not until Joe Jones, meeting Lisa 
on the street, dared to say to her: “Well, 
you lost me money.” 

“Did I?” 

“Why did you refuse him?” 

“Refuse who?” 

“Come on, Lisa,” said Joe. ‘Carl Had- 
leigh told the men at the club last night 
that he’d come up here to ask you to 
marry him, and that you’d turned him 
down flat. So it isn’t exactly a secret, 
though it may not be tactful to mention 
it,” 

“No, not exactly a secret,” said Lisa. 

All of a sudden that old horror of not 
knowing what people were saying came 
up again, and she heard herself putting 
up a front, making a joke that Joe could 
repeat, 

“T wanted to fool Lloyds,” she said. 

Then she hated herself for saying it. 
It wasn’t funny. They were talking be- 
hind Carl’s back too; and men hated that 


sometimes more than women. They were 
making fun of him because he’d told the 
world he loved her and hadn’t been able 
to get her. He’d told everyone. He 
wanted people to know. And that was 
to save her from ridicule and from slander. 

She looked at her watch, for she knew 
the train schedules. Then she hurried. 
He couldn’t have left the house yet. 

“Tt’s Lisa!” 
when the maid let Lisa in. 

She and Carl were sitting in the library, 
talking of almost anything else, and al- 
most at random. She wished that he’d be 
frank about what was in his mind, and that 
he wouldn’t look so wretched. It was im- 
possible to ask him questions. But there 
was Lisa on the threshold, like a lovely 
answer to all the questions, chin up, de- 
termined, courageous. 

“Carl,” said Lisa, “I have an awful 
nerve to come here now. But I don’t like 
the way people are talking. Why did you 
tell them I wouldn’t marry you?” 

“Because you wouldn’t.” 

“Well, I will!” she declared. 

His arms were on her, but not holding 
her close—not yet. 

“Why will you?” 

“Because you love me. No, that’s not 
the reason. It’s because I love you.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“T’m certain.” 

“And the obstacle?” he asked. 

“There isn’t any. You took it, for both 
of us, when you told them last night that 
you loved me.” 

Mrs. Hadleigh, standing there with tears 
in her eyes, watched Lisa’s face. She 
wondered how anyone could ever have 
thought that girl was hard. 


THE END 


FRIENBLY ENEMIES 


(Continued from page 27) 


Whisky and soda every afternoon—all 
afternoon.” 

Saito did not want to be a diplomat. 
His ambition when he was on the staff of 
the White Birch, the student publication 
in the exclusive Peers School in Tokyo, 
was to be a writer. Then his father died, 
and as Saito puts it: “I had to turn dip- 
lomat in order to make a living.” 

Saito’s English, even in his youth, was 
perfect. His father taught English, and 
his sister Etsuko, before she died at the 
age of twenty-two, translated Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” into Japanese. The Ambas- 
sador has had it published, with a fore- 
word of his own, and it is still sold in 
Japan. 

In some quarters in Washington, Saito’s 
glibness and suavity are viewed with an- 
noyance. He is considered a little too 
cheerio for real sincerity. His smooth 
wise-cracking, however, helps him to han- 
dle press interviews with all the pleasant 
though superficial frankness of a Senator. 

Reporters who met him as he arrived in 
New York were immediately invited to 
the bar of the ship and told to fire their 
questions. Asked about Japan’s alleged 
desire to seize Alaska, the Ambassador 
shot back: 

“What for? What would we want with 
that frozen country?” 

“What are the possibilities of war be- 
tween this country and Japan, Mr. Am- 
bassador?” 


“That’s poppycock.” 

“Do you expect many problems as Am- 
bassador in Washington?” 

“Tt’s a great responsibility, but a cinch 
of a job.” 

Madam Saito mingles almost as much 
in Washington society as does her hus- 
band, and strangely enough, one of her 
closest friends is Madame Troyanovsky, 
wife of the Soviet Ambassador, whose 
country is the traditional rival of Japan. 
Another close friend is Mrs. Borah, wife 
of the Senator from Idaho, who can be 
seen at the Japanese Embassy almost once 
a week at tea-time—though not accom- 
panied by her husband. 

Madam Saito speaks English, though 
not with the cultivated fluency of her 
husband. She does not, however, speak 
French, which caused her some embarrass- 
ment in returning a call made by the wife 
of a certain Minister, whose legation is 
just across the street. The Minister’s wife, 
she found, spoke only French and Span- 
ish, while Madam Saito spoke only Eng- 
lish and Japanese. So they sat in some- 
what embarrassed silence, conversing in 
the sign language plus broken French and 
English. The story is that finally the 
hostess, desiring to express her appre- 
ciation of the beautiful Japanese Embassy 
just across the street, went to the window, 
and pointing to her guest’s home, said: 

“You home?” 

(Please turn to page 115) 


exclaimed Mrs. Hadleigh, , 
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intolerance of anything less than perfection. At this time be- 

havior is either dead black or shining white. No in-between 
shades soften the youthful judgment, which is swift, sure and 
severe, even upon itself. A mistake takes on tragic finality ; and 
life ends then and there. . . . 

Peter was sent home from college because, one lovely evening, 
he had thrown discretion to the winds, taken a drink too much, 
and otherwise gone beyond himself. ‘““You’d better go home and 
talk things over with your father and mother. Think through 
some of the ideas that are disturbing you, and come back when 
you feel better,” said the Dean, a certain kindliness creeping into 
his usually cool tone. Peter was enough to melt a heart of stone 
as he stood there, pale, downcast, hopeless, 

“It makes no difference where I go now,” said he. “I'll never 
be able to hold my head up again. I can’t go home. Everybody 
will be talking about me, calling me a no-good and a loafer; and my 
people will feel disgraced. I'll go to sea and never come back.” 

It is humiliating to make a mistake; and while an occasional 
humiliation is good for the soul, there is no need of making a 
complete diet of it. Youth is peculiarly susceptible to exaggeration 
in its ideas, and must be rescued every now and then, shown that 
there is no finality in this life. After a catastrophe there is always 
the third day when the glory of the resurrection morning breaks. 

The world is set for beginnings. On that sixth day of creation 
night followed day, establishing a beginning with every rising 
sun. Night graciously covered the mistakes of the day, shadowed 


LP ittoteran is strong in youth; and along with it goes a stiff 
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“4 On Making Mistakes 


by ANGELO PATRI 


them with a merciful dimness sprinkled with stars, glints of light 
that hinted of the greater light to come with the dawn. 

There is always hope for the young person who makes a mistake 
because he tried an experiment, ventured to test life at first hand. 
He is proving that in him there is life abounding, a promise of 
growth and the hope of fruition. For the one who sits in safety 
and stillness, wirining praise for an effortless goodness, there is 
scant hope for a rich and useful life. Stillness is the expression 
of a spirit that sleeps; and for the slumbering soul there can be 
no growth until a fortunate accident jolts it into activity—and 
into mistakes, its certain accompaniment. 

Fathers and mothers tremble lest their children make mistakes. 
They spend troubled days and nights trying to devise ways and 
means of keeping them safe. Far better to shove them out early, to 
allow time for experience to teach them the difference between 
the things that are good and those that are no good for their 
purpose: healthy, happy living. Push them out and teach them 
to welcome every happening of their day, to suffer and triumph 
over humiliation, to endure failure and the scorn of the ignorant, 
until success comes out of struggle. 

To the boy or girl who has made, and will make, a mistake, the 
word is: “Don’t sit by the willows to weep. Let it pass with the 
night. Let it fade into nothingness, which it is. Don’t, if you 
happen to bark your shins against an immutable principle of life, 
fall upon your face in despair. Get up and go forward to dis- 
cover the friendly companionship of the road. You will find that 
in error all men are brothers.” 
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tive cleft palate and other disor- | dual instruction. | Reasonable 
ders. An ethical school. rates. College trained teachers. 


WILSON SCHOOL 3 Arnold Pl. 


Dayton, Ohio 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Before 
deciding, 
let us 


send you our free helpful leaflet ‘“SPEECH”’ and Guild list 
of ethical, dependable schools which correct all speech de- 
fects. Most advanced methods. Personal individual instruc- 
tion. Write today. No obligation. 

STAMMERERS ADVISORY GUILD, 1236 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,”’ which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 37 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc~ 
tion of stammering sent free, No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 74, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mass. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


, Director, or - 


KNOX seroor 


Preparatory for C.E.B. exams. Also two-year 
advanced, accredited courses. Country location 
affords all sports, including golf, riding, ski- 
ing, crew. Optional week-ends in city for 
opera and theater. Winter carnival; horse shows. 
MRS. E. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal 
Box R Cooperstown, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College. Also 3-year college pre- 
paratory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Economics, Secretaryship. 
Outdoor sports all year. New fresh water pool. Riding, dancing, salt 
water sports. Catalog. Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


WARD-BELMONT 


ACCREDITED junior college and high school with special 
courses in music, art, dancing, expression, home economics, 
physical ed., secretaryship. Riding. Henriette R. Bryan, 
Registrar, Ward-Belmont, Box 102, Nashville, Tennessee. 


>@FASSIFERN @ 


School for girls—college preparatory and grades. In ‘‘the 
Land of the Sky’’ near Asheville. Music, Art, Expression, 
Secretarial. Happy homelike atmosphere. Riding. Camp Gr 
stone nearby used for year-round sports. For catalog, addr 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


BE THE Woman?’s 


College 


Fully accredited Junior College and Conservato: Cy 
Home economies, business, teacher training cou . Art, dra- 
matics. Gym, golf. Riding at no extra charge. Moderate rate. 
J. W. GAINES, Pres., Box R, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

In Shenandoah Valley. 


Faith CHall Near Skyline Drive 


Standard accredited work. Two years college. Four years 
preparatory. Secretarial Science. Journalism. All Fine 
Arts. Outdoor and indoor pools. Private stable. Catalog. 
W.B. Gates, M.A., President, Box 1-R, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


ENDOWED Junior College and High School. Accredited. 
Musie, Art, Speech, Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Secretarial, Library Science. Riding. Founded 1884. Mod- 
erate rates. Summer Camp: V. I. Ranch. Catalog. 

H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol. Va. 


s Bristol, Va. 
Sullins College &. cic: 
and High 

School. Both accredited. 100 acre Campus in beautiful Vir- 
ginia Park, Swimming-Pool, Boating, Riding, Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Home Ec., Secretarial, Physical Ed. Summer 
Camp. Catalog and Views: Sullins,. Box R, Bristol, Va. 


CETEHERrY 


A school of Character for Girls. Accredited Jr. 
College & High School. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music. 
Art, Drama. Home Ec. Phy. Ed. Secretarial. Pool. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 980, BuenaVista, Va. 


EMiINARWY 
GREENBRIER COLLEGE for, youns 


ior College and College Preparatory. Founded 1812. In 
the Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, 
Dramatic Art, Secretarial, Recreational and Social Activi- 
ties. Modern fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address 

French W. Thompson, D. D., Pres., Dept. R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


B R E N A U COLLEGE 


For Women 


Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Standard A. 

B. degree and unusual advantages in music, oratory, dra- 
matic art, physical education. Campus of 350 acres. Al] indoor and 
outdoor sports. Attractive social life. Address for special and illus- 
trated bulletins, Brenau, Box F-1, Gainesville, Ga. 


WESTERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Monticello College 


Accredited Junior College with preparatory school. Sound lib- 
eral academic and social training. Music, art, the dance, rid- 
ing, swimming. Distinguished faculty. Limited enrollment. 
100 years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 
George 1. Rohrbough, Pres., Box R, Godfrey, Ill. 


ood 


Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized curric- 

ulum prepares for civic and social leadership. Secretarial. 

Special work in Music, Art. Sports. Near St. Louis.Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 1038, St. Charles, Mo. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 


Accredited two-year Junior College and four-year prepara- 
tion for College Boards. Co-educational. Liberal Arts, 
Music, Art, Secretarial, Dramatics. Sports for all. Sub- 
stantial endowment, low rates, 88th year. 

John W. Long, D.D., Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


WorcrsTER ACADEMY. 


WORCESTER.MASS. is 


ed Prepa 

104 Ye 

Youth. 

colleges. 
Second term opens January 4. 

For catalog, address “The Headmaster” 


Worcester, Mass. 


Graduates now in 67 


83 Providence Street 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 


-.. now THE CHESHIRE ACADEMY 


A Boarding School for boys, flexibly organized 
with instruction in small groups and personal 
attention to the needs of every student. A large 
faculty of skilled teachers (one for every six 
boys). Sports and non-athletic activities. Jun- 
ior Department. Write for illustrated catalog. 
A. R. SHERIFF, HEADMASTER 


Cheshire, Conn. 


1833 , SOFITEL, 


1937 
Academy 


College preparatory and General courses. Junior School for 

younger boys. Teaching how to study emphasized. 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 21 High St., Suffield, Conn. 
each boy’s program (studies and 


OR extra-curriculum) is adapted to his 


abilities and needs. Small classes. Lower School for boys 12 
to 15. Boys admitted during Jan. and Feb. Catalogue. 
Paul D. Shafer, Ph.D. (Yale), Headmaster, Milford, Conn. 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 
x * ACADEMY 


New London, Conn. Only Naval preparatory school 
in New England. ‘Accredited. Prepares for college, 
Coast Guard Academy, Annapolis, Merchant Marine. 
Naval drills & uniforms. Cadets from 16 States. 21 
acres on private sea beach. Write for illus. catalog. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Billerica, Mass., 20 miles from Boston. 68th Consecu- 

tive year. Course of study covers grades one to nine. 

New buildings. Horsemanship, Gymnasium. Sound in- 

struction by specialists. Catalog. Camp Skylark affiliated. 
A. R. MITCHELL, Director 


NICHOLS 


JU 
Modern Dormitories. 


A college preparatory school where 


Only college of_ its 
kind. Outstanding 


courses in Bus, Adm. 
Campus Life. Unex- 


COLLEGE 
celled location. 


Address James L, Conrad, Box R, Dudley, Mass. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


You Are Cordially Invited 
To Visit the 


NearYork Military Academy 


to see 
350 young gentlemen being ed- 
ucated and trained to become 
future leaders of America. 


For Catalog, address the Adjutant 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


Prepares for all colleges. Fully accred- 
ited. Special classes preparing for An- 
napolis, West Point, Coast Guard. Sea- 
manship, navigation. Sports. Moderate 
rate. No extras. Separate Junior 
school. 

Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 

U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt. Cata- 

PAWS We Box K, Toms River, N. J. 


BORDENTOW INSTITUTE 


Graduates in 50 colleges. Individual attention. Experi- 
enced faculty. College Preparatory, Business and General 
Courses. Also Junior School. Accredited. “Home-like en- 
vironment. Sports for all. Near Trenton. Founded 1885. 
Write REGISTRAR for catalog. Box 281, Bordentown, N. J. 


The Pennington Schooi 


Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. All sports. Separate lower school. Healthful his- 
torie location, near Princeton. 99th year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 
Specializes in preparing boys for 
PEDDIE college. 281 graduates in last five 
years_h entered such colleges as 


Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres. 15 modern 
buildings, Junior ool. All sports for all. School golf 
course. Summer s . 78rd wear. Write for catalog. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 1-F, Hightstown, N. J. 
I R V I N G Opportunity for thorough col- 

iS lege preparation in_ small 
classes under experienced understanding faculty. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 


like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 
C. WALTER OLSON, Box 932, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


La Sa Ile MILITARY 


101st year. 25 mi. from N.Y. 


ACADEMY 


An outstanding Catholic military school. R.O.T.C. Accredited. 
Ocean swimming. Catulog. Box R, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Convenient to 


PERKIOMEN N. Y. and Phila. 


Accredited. Classes average 8. Boys really learn how to study. 92% 
of last year’s graduates in 21 colleges. Unusual library. All sports, 
golf, hunting. Excellent Junior School. Accredited Summer School. 
Moderate rate, no extras. Catalog. 

C. E. Tobias, M. A., Box 818, Pennsburg, Pa. 


ALLEY FORGE... 


Accredited preparatory school for boys 12 to 

in historic location. New modern buildings. 
Sports: Infantry, Cavairy, R.O.T.C. Band. 
For catalog, Address, Box G, Wayne, Ga.” 


I S K I BOYS 10-21 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR THE 
BEST COLLEGES. CATALOG. 
W.H. MacColl, Pres., Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 21, Saltsburg, Pa. 


FRANKUIN“°MARSHAT 


A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory schoo! 
Excellent records in many colleges. Personal attention toeach 
boy’s needs. Varied athletic program. Modern equipment. 
Junior department. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd. D., Box 20, Lancaster, Pa. 


HARRISBURG 


Provides the best educational facilities for pupils of all ages. 
Graduates in 56 colleges and universities. Modern buildings, 
fine campus, new gym, swimming pool, all athletics. Moderate 
rates. 2 year Junior College course in business training. 
Headmaster, Arthur E. Brown, Box 117, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Academy 
Est. 1784 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS’ SCHOOL 


ANNAPSGLIS x 


Randles_ students stood No. 
1936. In 1937 won more than one-third all Naval 
Reserve appointments. Prepares Exclusively for Annapolis. 
RANDLES SCHOOL, 1921-23 N Street, N. W. 
B. W. Randles, Prin., Washington, D. C. 


1—Naval Reserve 1935 and 


REDBOOK’S EDUCATIONAL 


MILITARY 


_ Col. A. H. 


SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS’ 


UNI 


FORK ACADEMY | 
Second semester opens January 3 


8—a_ good 
time to enter your boy. Honor School. High- 
est academic rating. Every modern equip- 
ment. Junior and high schools. ROTC. Ac- 
credited. Moderate terms. For catalogue 
write J. J. BB write J. J. Wicker, Pres., Fork Union, Va. i Pres., Fork Union, Va. 
MILITARY HARGRAVE “ueny @ 
Christian faculty. Allsports. Moderaterate. Catalog. | 
Camden, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


HARGRAVE acavemy 
“MAKING MEN — NOT MONEY” 
ACCREDITED college preparatory and junior school in 
healthful Piedmont. Character-building stressed by 
Miuirary ScHOOL. Highest academic rating. 
Business course. R.O.T.C. All sports. 58th year. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R-!, Waynesboro, Va. 


* 
x 
x 
x 


gio NTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


DISTINGUISHED military academy for more than 75 
years. Prepares boys (10-20) for all colleges, 
universities, Annapolis, West Point. Able faculty. 
Separate Junior School. Catalog, Col. Emory J. 
Middour, Supt., Box R-!, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


be eg 


* 


andolph-lllacon ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 46th YEAR 
College Preparatory. Modern equipment. Supervised study. 
New fireproof building. Athletics. Students accepted for 
entrance January 5. For catalog, address; 
Col. Sohn C. Boggs, Principal, Box R, Front Royal, Va. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 126th year. Accredited. 

Preparation for College. Lower School. Altitude 

2300 feet. All sports. Summer Camp. For catalog, 
write COL. H. B. MOORE, Box R, Lewisburg, 


Military 


GULF COAST 


Academy 
Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Graduates ac- 
credited eastern colleges. Two departments, Junior, 5 to 
14; Senior, 14 and over. Open-air quarters. Open year 
‘round. Write for Catalog. R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 


IRECTORY 


SCHOOLS 


THE BDLLEG scot 


Accredited—prepares for College Boards or Government 
Academies. 5th to 12th grades. Splendidly equipped fire- 
proof buildings. Military and Naval training. For catalog 
address, T.R. Hyde, M.A., Headmaster, Jacksonville, Fla. 


VFenmnmessee MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
TRAINS leaders; prepares for college or for business. Ac- 
credited. Superior faculty inspires boys to best effort. 
100 acres, golf course, pool. Moderate rates. Est. 1874. 


Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere. Modified military system. Sports, pony 
riding. Individual instruction—enter any time. Camp Whoop- 
pee makes possible 12 months enrolment. Moderate rates. 
_Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box_R, Bloomington Springs, Ten! Tenn. 


(ASILE CASTLE HEIGHTS” 


MILITARY. Preparatory. Post Graduate. Separate Junior School. 
15 Modern buildings. Endowed. Rates $575 and $675. Address 


COL. H. R. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 
MILITARY 


ENTUCKY insirrote 


A school with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic con- 
ditions all year. Oldest private military school 
in America. For fully illustrated catalog, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box_R, Lyndon, Ky. 


Augusta MIELITARY 


ACADEMY 


CoLLEGH preparatory. Gym, pool. All sports. Troop of 36 
riding and cavalry horses. 400 acres. Graduates in 42 
colleges. 73rd year. Reasonable rates. Catalog, Box 18, 
Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military 
and academic ratings. Individual house plan whereby boys 
live with teachers under tutorial system. Junior school, 
boys 8 to 13. For catalog, address 


President, G. M. A., College Park, Georgia 


ARLISLE SCHOOL 


Boys’ Military Preparatory. Small classes. In- 
dividual instruction. Homelike atmosphere. Wise 
guidance for character building. Rate $450 in- 
cludes uniform, For catalog address Colonel 
James R. Risher, Bamberg, S 


A few pupils are accepted by many of the 
good private schools for the second half 
year. It is often advisable to change a 
child’s environment,in the early teens to 
allow more freedom for the development 
of individuality and responsibility. 

There are good private schools in every 
part of this country. We have been priv- 
ileged to know them—our advice is gladly 
given if you need help in your selection. 
The coupon in the opposite column is for 
your convenience. If you live in New York 
City or suburban areas an interview will 
be helpful. For information address, The 
Director 


Department of Education 
Redbook Magazine 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 3-4600-Extension 2 or 3 


I am interested in receiving information and cata- 
logues about schools :— 


For a Boy, aged 
For a Girl, aged 
Grade in schoo 


sears. 
Now attending 


(GIVE NAME OF 


Your religious affiliations....... 
Location of school desired (name 


: Fee (Approximate fee for 

BH School year) $.0.... 

a (School fees range from 

| according to location and advantages.) 

7 Remarks (Type of school and special features) 
i ove 
: | oe 
: Please send catalogues and information to: 
1 (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 

i Name. 

I Address 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK’S 


WESTERN STATES—BOYS’ 


Junior College and High School 


* 94th year, Noted for successful development of 
boys mentally, physically and morally. Fully ac- 
credited. $200,000 gymnasium. 96 acres. 


A limited number of vacancies available for the 
term opening January 3rd or January 25th, 1938. 
Write for catalog and view book. 


Col. A. M. Hitch, Superintendent, 
618 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


ENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 
57th year. Fully accredited. 41 miles from Kansas City. High School 
and 2yrs. Junior College. High scholastic standards. Sports, Stadium. 
Swimming, Gym, Beautiful 50 acre campus. Write for catalog. 
Col. S. Sellers, 118 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


Mw [SSOUR MILITARY 


ACADEMY 

ears. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching 

How to Study. Fully accredited. R.O.T.C. Small classes. 
Prepares for college or business. Separate Junior school. 


New, well equipped gymnasium. M. M.A. 31D, Mexico, Me. 


MILITARY 


OH INSTITUTE 


105th year. Certificates admit to College. Lower School for 
younger boys. Second term begins February fi t. Catalog. 
Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box R, College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. 


ESTER MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Junior-Senior High School. Accredited. 59th yr. 
Modern fireproof barracks, each housing small 
group and faculty family. Competitive athletics 
for all under unique plan. Cadets may enroll for 
2nd term Jan. or Feb. For catalog, address 


Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box R-1, Alton, illinois 


A Ina 
Clean Mind ~ wr Sound Body 


Episcopal school preparing for college. Individual guidance. 
Sympathetic faculty. Sports. Military. Junior School. 
54th yr. Moderate rates. Mid-term Jan. 31. Burrett B. Bou- 
ton, M.A., Supt. Catalog. 518 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


SCHOOLS 


iG 


a? ee ot 4 i 
‘ | MILITARY 
t] ACADEMY 
A STURDY BODY, an alert mind, and a depend- 
able character reward the boy who puts himself 
in harmony with St. John’s training. He will 
be under supervision of men who are devoting 
their lives to the work. They are familiar with 
all the problems that face the thoughtful parent. 
Catalog. 118 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 


ULVER Studies him understandingly. Devel- 
ops initiative, poise. College prepara- 
tory, Junior College, 8th grade. 414 
(MILITARY ACADEMY graduates in 120 colleges. Catalog. 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE [8 Pershing Court, Culver, Ind. 


FAR WESTERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T. Cc. 
B°6. Pearson MILITARY 


Superintendent 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


MONTEZUMA 


Primary—Elementary—High School—for boys. Accredited. 
400 Acres, 20 modern buildings. Mild equable climate per- 
mits outdoor life the year round. Western Ranch activities. 
Entrance any time. Summer Camp. 

MONTEZUMA MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, BOX R, LOS GATOS, CALIF. 


AVIATION SCHOOLS 


PARKS 


PARKS AIRPORT 


AIR COLLEGE—, 


EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL- 


Offers you college education majoring in aviation 
Four courses lead to B. S. degrees in Professional Flight, 
Aviation Operations, Aviation Mechanics, Aeronautical En- 
gineering. 100 acre airport. 14 buildings. 83 in faculty. 
302 enrolled for Fall term. 6,400,000 miles flight training. 
1562 planes, 538 engines repaired and rebuilt in shops. 
Graduates with all leading aviation companies. Dormitories, 
dining hall on field. Winter term Jan. 4th. Catalog. Write 


11th YEAR PARKS aim CoLLeae, EAeT a1. Louis, ILL. 
PeaelibltlaRiaaltaha iain a atl Ba te ee 


Fy DAWN PATROL 


Government Approved, Unequalled advantages in location, equip- 
ment, type trainie , for obtaining License, Transport, Limited Com- 
mercial, Private Flying, Sheet Metal, Radio, Mechanical, For com- 
plete illustrated catalog. SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTIC: 

J. D. Green, Director Dept. RB 3 TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION 
SCHOOL 


Start Right at Roosevelt 


This institution of established 
leadership, located on famous 
Roosevelt Field—the world’s 
largest civil airport —offers un. 
equalled advantages in equip. 
ment and location for aviation 
training. Government approv- 
ed for all classes of flying and 
mechanics licenses. Write for 


WIN) OO NIAAA catalog. Address Dept. R. B. 


SEY JONES SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS 536 Broa ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


20 Minutes from New York C 
Two-year course in ‘Aeronautical Engineering. 


Write for Catalog. 


Graduates prepared for Government licenses. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Save timeonB.S.Degree in ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, ELECTRICITY, CON- 


Chicago 
STRUCTION, RADIOENGINEERING,. 
ShorterCoursesin Air Conditioning, Build- 
ing, Drafting, etc. Enter any time. Job 
help. 34th yr. Accredited. FREE 64 PAGE 


BLUE BOOK. 
A7iTech. Bldg., 118 E.26thSt., Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Two-YeEArR B.S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Mech. Drafting, Radio and Televi- 
sion, Aeronautical. No extras for prep. or review. Earn board. 
Low rate. Enter March, June, Sept., Dec. Catalog. 


225 East Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Get Details of My Amazing Offer! 


Many earn 
S coupon today for free book which 
tells you how hundreds have become successful Radio men after 
getting a training and all details of my ‘‘Pay-Tuition-After- 
Graduation’ Plan. 
H. C. LEWIS, Pres., COYNE RADIO SCHOOL _ 
SOO S. Paulina Street, Dept. 18-6H, Chicago, Illinois 
Send Free Radio Book and facts. Tell how I can pay for my 
gourse on easy payment plan after getting my 12 weeks’ 
‘aining. 


NAME. AGE —— 


ADDRESS ja 
CITY. STATR 


1-YR. PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL COURSES 


Air-Cond. & Refrig.; Radio-Television; Arc Welding; Com. Elec. En- 
ineering. B.S. Degree Elec. Engineering 4 yrs. Vocational Courses. 


ership Loans ietab, 1903, “S~MILWAU KE £—ome 


Bor Pe catalog (write GCHaAL of ENGINEERIN(s 


Broadway, Milwaukee 

° B. S. Degree in Civil, 
Tri-State College Electrical, Mechani- 
eal, Chemical, Aeronautical, Radio, Engineering in 2 
years. Those who lack high school may make up work. 
Living costs, tuition low. Catalog. Enter Jan., March, 
June, Sept. 318 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


“i DIESEL 


profitable 
trade_ 
> 
COMPLETE TRAINING 
With all types internal combustion engines, elec: 
tric power generation, etc. If you want to know 
about employment opportunities and employment 
requirements, write for free book of Diesel facts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Los Angeles 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Dept. RBA-1, 4000 So. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


Founded 1865 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


aN Courses that offer thorough 
, preparation for young men 
and women who intend to 

make business a career. 


Seventy-Third Year 


One, Two and Three Years 
Second Semester, January 31 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


______ 1464 West Pine St. Phila., Pa. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses of coll rade in 
Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Secretarial, Ste- 

nography, General Busin 
Demand for male secretaries as Executive Assistants 
Preparation for careers in adver ng, marketing, ac- 
counting, banking, credits, selling, e Individual pro- 
in skill subjects. One and two year programs. Em- 
yers ask for more graduates than able. Placement 
e, intelligent vocational advice. Cutalog. 
Director of Admissions, 156 Stuart St., Boston, 


BURDETT 


Mass. 


HILTS BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


ACCOUNTING and C. P. A. COACHING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION and FINANCE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL—STENOT YP Y¥ 
Enroll any time. Placement service, with superior employ- 
ment opportunities in the great Mid-Continent oil belt. 
Write for Free Copy Hill’s Success Book. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Secretarial. Accounting, Shorthand, Stenotype and Business 
Administration courses. Day and evening. Superior emplo} 
ment service in the automobile center of the nation. Bulletin 
on request. Address Registrar, The Business Institute, 
220 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

COLLEGE 


YA N BEAUTIFULLY located 


on campus in exclusive residential district. Business Adm., 
Accounting, Secretarial. Degree in 2 yrs. 4-yr. Comm’l 
Teacher Training (A.B. in Ed.), Coed. Effective placement. 
Gym. Dorms. 76th yr. Cutalog. Director, Providence, R. 1. 


RIDER COLLEGE avminisrrario 
ADMINISTRATION 

Trains business executives, expert accountants, outstanding 

secretaries, efficient _commercial_ teachers. Journalism. 


Bachelor degrees. Coed. Athletics. Dorms., frats., sororities. 
Placement, 74th yr. Catalog. Director, Trenton, N. J. 


Pace Institute 


Day and evening cultural-occupational courses for men_and women 
preparing for Accountancy—C. P. A. (Accredited by N. Y. State Bd. 

ept.); Accountancy and Business Administration; Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Shorthand Reporting —C. S. R.; Advertising and Marketing; 
Selling and Marketing; Credit Science, Bulletin and occupational 
booklets upon request. 225 Broaaway, N. Y. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


SeEcrRETARIAL. One and Two Year Courses. Special Course 
for College Women. Residences in Boston and New York. 
Catalog. President’s Sec’y, Boston, 90 Marlborough St.; 
New York, 230 Park Ave.; Providence, 155 Angell St. 


N SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 


i B.C. 
York ¢ National Press Bidg. Washington, 


*& A SELECT SCHOOL 


WASHINGTO 


247Park Ave.New 


b. Social Service 
nd other 1 " qualify you for well 
position in office of phys icians, hospitals, scientific firms, etc. 
lacement. Send for Bulletin RM. FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
OF SCIENCE & ARTS 1906 SPRUCE ST., Phila, Pa. 


_Clin 
ice Subject 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Coliege of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT execs eszerue 


Of Boston University. 56th yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 38 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass, 


Ke COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Coeducational. 29th 
Course, 2 yr. Diploma and 8 yr. B. P. E, Degree. 1 yr. 
Physiotherapy. Dept. of ‘Athletic Coaching. Placement 
Bureau. New Term February 1. Free Catalog. VIEWS. 
Dept. R. B., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


ear. 1 yr. Recreation 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine, 
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REDBOOK’S EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


If you want to know em- 


DOVOU LIKE pe caine 
and requirements in radio 
and related industries, get 
National’s book of facts. 
Send for YOUR 


FREE COPY TODAY 


Dept. RBR-1, 4000 S. Figueroa 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Los Angeles 


Learn to Make Cosmetics 


Learn secrets of making exclusive face creams, 
tonics, powders, cream rouge, lotions. No experi- 
ence or knowledge of chemistry needed. Actual labo- 
ratory work; finished cosmetics in each lesson. 
Three weeks course, with personal instruction. 
Prepare for your own business or fine position. 
No expensive equipment. Fascinat- 
ing, easy work. Write today for 
FREE booklet and full information. 


INA DEL MARVIN 
7312 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ee, 


AFTER GRADUATION 


Prepare now fora better job and a future by 12 weeks” 
training herein thefamousCoyneshops. Not by books or 
lessons—actual shop work. Don’t let shortage of cash 
hold you back. Send coupon for all details of my ‘‘Pay 
After Graduation’’ plan, howmany earnwhilelearning, 
how we give our graduates job help after graduation. 


ICAL SCH 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


H. C. LEWIS, President, COYNE EL! 


I 5005S. Paulina St., Dept. 18-79, Chicago, Il. i 
r b Send Big Bree Book Neith facts ¢ oyne training andtellme 
i ne your *‘Pay-After-Graduation’ lan, I phearn, now how to increase your earnings. Bo a well paid WILFRED TRAINED BEAUTY 
ame...... See eee ee ental Technician in uncrowded field. Few months’ training in 
H 1 day or night. school teaches you. Individual instruction and EXPERTS MAKE MONEY 
H Address ..... Srreseessereveasecssesessssscss T | Biactae BORG OE MECHANICAL DENTISTRY OF PHILA Wehavea daily demand f. tes fi 
jc E 4 o ehavea daily demand for our graduates from 
L 207 N. Broad St., Dept. R-149, Philadelphia, Pa. better beauty shops everywhere. Prize winning 


teachers. Day, night classes. Moderate rates— 

4 easy terms. Ask nearest school for Booklet 6. 

jew York, 1657 Broadway Newark, N. J. 833 Broad St. 

Brooklyn, 385 Flatbush Ave, Ext. Boston, 490-492 Boylston St. 

Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. Pittsburgh, 610 Smithfield St. 
Chicago, 9 West Washington 


LFRED ACADEMY 


Hotel Job 


—_—_—— 
BEAUTY CULTURE — OLDEST LARGEST chain of 


Chia SCHOOLS. Est. 1893. Day, Night classes. EARN while 
P? YY LEARNING. Prize winning teachers. National Employ- 
ment Bureau. Low rates. Easy terms. Free booklet ‘‘R’”’ 

ise 5 Seamstress, Without Experience, Becomes MOLER New York, N.Y. 112 W.. 42nd St. 

Former Finisher In Electric Company Be- Hostess of Beautiful Hotel SYSTEM Brooklyn, N. ¥. 23 Flatbush Ave. 


came Hotel Manager, Tho Without Pre- 
vious Experience 


“Tt all started with a magazine ad-ertise- 
ment I saw. ‘Hotels Call for Trained Men 
and Women,’ it said. Dissatisfied with my 
job, I wrote for a copy of the FREE book 
offered. When the book arrived, I realized 
the Lewis Schools were right in calling it 
‘Your Big Opportunity.’ What a contrast 
the fascinating hotel and institutional field, 
with its luxurious surroundings and well- 
paid opportunities, offered to my work in 
the electric company! I enrolled for the 


“51—and still a seamstress! I was dis- 
couraged, dissatisfied with my position 
and earnings, in constant fear of losing 
my job to a younger girl. One day I saw 
an advertisement, ‘Be a Hotel Hostess,’ 
and ready to grasp at any straw, I mailed 
the coupon that evening. When the 
Lewis Schools’ booklet, ‘Your Big Op- 
portunity,’ arrived, I saw that here was 
everything I wanted—good pay, fasci- 


NURSING SCHOOLS 


Cook County School of Nursing 


Offers qualified students, graduate and_ undergraduate, 
courses in nursing. Connected with Cook County Hospital. 
Number of patients and diversity of cases assures wide expe- 
rience in all clinical depts. Spring Quarter begins Mar. 21. 
Ada R. Crocker, Dir., Dept. R, 1900 W. Polk St., Chicago. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


An accredited SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements: High 


Lewis Course that day. Soon I was the 
happiest man this side of the border for, 
shortly after graduating from the Lewis 
Schools, the Lewis National Placement 
Service put me in touch with a position as 
Hotel Manager. I am thankful to the Lewis 
Schools, and say, without hesitation, that my 
success is due to their training and assistance.” 


nating work, fine opportunities. Best of 
all, age didn’t matter—both young and 
mature had equal opportunities for suc- 
cess, Soon I was Housekeeper-Hostess 
of a beautiful hotel. My mature years 
are a help, instead of a handicap. My 
success is all due to Lewis Training.” 


School Diploma. Free tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 


, to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DENTAL NURSING 


TAL NURS|I 


A_DIGNIFIED CAREER 
This profession offers pleasant and profitable 
employment in an uncrowded field. Easy to learn. 
practical course. Free placement service. For catalog **3"", 
write 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. City or 121 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Hotels Call for Trained Men and Women 


Good positions for trained men and women in 
hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 
Hundreds of our graduates now holding well- 
paid positions from coast to coast, living often 
included. Previous experience proved unneces- 
sary. Lewis graduates, both young and mature, 
winning success. Good grade school education, 
plus Lewis training, qualifies you. Registration 
free of extra cost in the Lewis National Place- 
ment Service, which covers the country through 
special arrangement with the more than 23,000 
Western Union offices. You have equal oppor- 
tunities to those of Iva Sheppard and. Nelson 
Allatt. Do TODAY what they did a few months 
ago! Fill in the coupon and mail it now! 


X-RAY AND LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


tion. Bkit. RM. 
B 667 MADISON AV. AT Gist, NEW YORK CITY 


©. Offering thorough course in clinical laboratory technique, 
: ineluding Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. Also X-Ray and 
Physiotherapy in 3 months. Unusually ,high graduate 
placement. Write for catalog. 

3410 E. Lake St. « « « * «= « « * * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘A PROFESSION FOR 


MEW AMD WOMEN 
@ School of @ 


F R A N K L I Medical Technology 


A Dept. of Franklin School of Science and Arts 
Offers an unusually strong, complete, and well balanced training course 
in Medical Laboratory Technology in 9 months; X-Ray Technology in 6 
months. Franklin Technicians are preferred. Free placement. Coed. 
Write for Catalog R. 1906 SPRUCE ST., PHILA., PA. 


The Lewis Schools—The Original and Only 
Hotel Training School of its Kind in the World 


Manager 


Apt. Hotel Manager LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Hall SA-191, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me FREE of charge and without 


obligation, details as to how to qualify for | 
the hotel, club, restaurant and institutional | 


Asst. Manager 


Banquet Manager 


Matron 
Maitre d’Hotel 


Dietitian 


Steward The Schools announced in these pages, represent 


a variety of academic, special and vocational 
schools in all parts of the country. 


Each Institution publishes catalogs and other 
literature which are gladly sent to inquirers upon 
request. The announcements will repay careful 
study. Send today for the catalogs of those which 
offer the type of education and advantages you wish. 


Ooo 


Housekeeper 
[] Cashier 


field. I am particularly interested in the po- 
sitions I have checked. 


| 
| Hostess 
| 
| 


Purchasing Agent Supt. of Service 


Chief or Floor Clerk 


Name 


Publicity Director 


Social Director 


[] Club Manager Address 


| _] Auditor (0 Restaurant or Cof- 
| t Sports Director fee Shop Manager City.... State........0 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK’S 


TEACHER’S TRAINING 


| NATIONAL aTiow | 
OF EDUCATION 
52nd Year 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, kinder- 

garten and elementary grades. Here is an opportunity for a col- 

lege education with a vocation, Excellent dormitory facilities. 

Athletics. Chil ’s demonstration school and observation cen- 

ters. Graduate: isted to positions. Second Semester begins 
. Fore lete information wr 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 85-A, Evanston, III 


(Continued from page 109) 

According to Madam Saito’s knowledge 
of English, there was no misunderstanding 
this. She rose, bowed gravely and did as 
she thought she was requested: She went 
home. ... 

Some months ago, following one of the 
political upheavals in Tokyo, it was re- 
ported that Saito had been offered the 
post of Foreign Minister, and had turned 
it down. Whether the offer actually was 
made is not known. But one thing is 
certain: if he had become Foreign Min- 
ister, the present course of Japan in China 
would not have been different. 

Ambassador Saito is in complete accord 
with the Japanese militarists who are the 
real rulers of his country. In fact he 
owes his preferment over older colleagues 
in the diplomatic service to the influence 
of his militarist friends. He is a thorough 
believer in the policy that Japan must 
expand on the continent of Asia. And 
that is why, being a realist, he is not more 
disturbed at the tide of American public 
opinion. He would prefer Americans to 
think of Japan only in terms of cherry 
blossoms, but if they must surge with in- 
dignation, he is not the one to beat his 
breast in remorse. 

For consolation he has always his rice 
paper, his brush and the lovely lines of 
Chinese poetry. 


REDBOOK'’'S PICTURE 


‘OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 12) 


nosis spread quickly to all the inhabi- 
tants—they came to feel that it was des- 
tined to be the greatest city in the world 
and nothing could stop it. (The only 
thing at all comparable to such a civic 
spirit is that particular fungus which is 
said to have propagated very rapidly, 

few years ago, among Los Angeles real- 
estate salesmen.) You can laugh all you 
wish; but after the fire, which wiped out 
the mushroom growth, that same boastful 
Chicagoan spirit dictated the foundations 
of a new modern city of stone and steel. 

I see I’ve been rambling along without 
saying anything about the one feature 
which will stick in your memory longest, 
and that is the Fire itself. These scenes 
of frantic spectacle certainly advance the 
story; they give it a dramatic crescendo 
which is really something. Watch the 
stampede of cattle in the Chicago stockyard, 
and the opening of the crowded Michigan 
Avenue bridge to let a ship through. 

I guess the only thing I can find fault 
with is that this show wasn’t done in 
color. But that isn’t going to bother you, 
nor you, nor you. Barring a general earth- 
quake which would level all picture-houses 
in this country, nothing can stop “In Old 
Chicago.” It’s a beaut! 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. 


SARGENT 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 
The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 

WINTER TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 177, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four and eight months Practical Training Courses, 
Cultural and Professional. Also Two Year Design 
Course. Spring Term starts February 2nd. Day 
and Evening Classes. Send for Catalogue 9R. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue @ New York City 


N.Y.SCHOOL of FINE & APPLIED ART 
William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
MID-YEAR PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CLASSES in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 

Design and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teach= 
BEGIN er Training. Send for General Catalogue. 
JAN. 17th Address Box R, 2239 Broadway, New York 


FASHION ACADEMY 
COSTUME DESIGN + STYLING - FASHION ART 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE. Direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Foremost 
Design Instructor and Fashion Consultant. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave., New York « Booklet 1 

1680 BROADWAY 


TRAPHAGEN ew Yor crry 


COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling ping, fashion journalism, in- 
terior decoration, textile & stage design, window dis- 
play. Day and Eye. Send for Cir, 15. Phone COL 
5-2077. INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


Grand CEntRALScuooi/Art 


INDIVIDUAL talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
Design, Costume Illustration, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and evening. Catalog. Edmund Greacen, N.A., Director 
7012 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


The Phoenix Art Institute 


Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Illustration. Study with out- 
standing artists—Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter 
Beach Humphrey, others. Personal attention, Day & evening 
classes for beginners and advanced students, Mid-year term. 
Bulletin R. 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


Thorough training in Design, ColorandCrea- 
tive Thinking for window and store interior 
displays. Specialized work in Men’s Wear, 
Women’s Wear, etc. Practice with mer- 


SCHOOL OF 
handise.'Faculty of N. Y. Display erts. 
BANE Puliy Powtic: Dircctor, Request Gataiog 4. 


NINE ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOLS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHY Practicaldayandevening 
courses from 2 months to 
80 weeks. Amateurs and professionals. Stresses art in por- 
traits, illustrations, advertising. Individual guidance by 
artists. Catalog. 460 W. 144th St., New York. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE Pretccrapny 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY Individual training. Commer- 


cial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Candid and Motion 
Picture Photography. Prepare for a money-making 
career, or fascinating hobby. Free booklet. 

10 WEST 33 St. (DEPT. 32) NEW YORK CITY 


NN eee 


The finest professional instruction in the Arts 
and specialized vocations is offered by schools 
announced in these pages. We advise you to 
write them for catalogs and advice as to the 
advantages they offer for the development of 
your special talents and ability. 


Should you need assistance in finding the 
right school do not hesitate to write us. Give 
all the facts—location desired, amount of 
tuition you wish to pay, courses you are in- 
terested in and other information which will 
enable us to suggest the school best suited to 
your requirements. Address your letter to 
The Director, Department of Education, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, 


SCHOOLS 


(RA 
CHICAGO 


New Trends in Art for Business Use 
Commercial Art, Photography, Ad- 
vertising Copy, Layout, Dress Design, 
Styling, Style Reporting, Fashion 
illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Window Display, Photo-retouching. 


Personal Training @® Individual Advancement 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. R. 


Feagin School of Dramatic Art 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—SPEECH 
Thorough preparation for Directing and, Teaching as 
well as for Acting and all forms of Dramatic Expression. 
Rockefeller Center 630 Fifth Avenue New York 


Alviene #3 Theatre 


44th Year.) Stage, Talkie, Radio: Graduated: Tee Tracy, Fred 
Astaire, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. Drama, Dance, Musical 
Gomedy’,, Teaching, Directing, Personal development, Stock Theatre 
Training. aye Rpearances)s For catalog, write Sec’y. Irving, 66 West 


ol Schoo/ of RADIO TECHNIQUE 


America’s foremost institution of Radio training for sing- 
i speakers, announcers. Western Electric Re- 
cordings—SPECIAL COURSE IN SPEECH CORRECTION. 
Catalog C. GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, DIR. 
R. K. O. Bidg. Radio City, New York 


American Academy of Art 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and 
Fine Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of inter- 
national reputation, Individual_instruction. Winter Term 
begins January 8rd. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, 
Dept. 218, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


HICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ART 


Foremost for two generations 


Painting, Illustra E 
and Stage Arts, Dress Design, Interior Decoration, Cartooning. 


Dept. R-2,:18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


T H E A professional school of art offering degrees and 
diplomas. Fully accredited. 59th year. Catalog, 


ARTiNStiTUTE OF CHICAGO 


CENTRAL ACADEMY OF 

saat 
| 
saree, 


Highly specialized individual training in all branches of 
Commercial Art. Limited classes. Write for illus. literature. 
JACKSON GREY STOREY DIRECTOR 
1649 CLAYTON STREET, WALNUT HILLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


All branches of Fine and Applied Art, including Teacher 
Training and Advertising Art. Summer School and Evening 
Classes, with College Credit. School noted for its sound 
training of students. Fifty-fifth year—1937. Catalog R. 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Ten-month practical courses in all branches of Commercial 
Art. Est, 1933. Low tuition and living costs. Write for book- 
Jet and “‘Success Bulletin’’. Harold Dean Prunty, Director, 
INDIANAPOLIS ACADEMY OF COMMERCIAL ART 
1441 N. Delaware St. Indianapolis, Indiana 


RINGLING Serger of 


The school of the Ringling Museum. Faculty of outstanding artists 
teaching all phases of art including commercial art and costume de- 
sign. Outdoor classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus 
winter quarters. Jr. College connected. Dormitories. Write for cata- 
log. Address Director. Fr 


Sarasota. 


Unusually productive 1 and 2 year cour 
45 Commercial Art. Fashion Drawing, Cos 
Sp tume Design. Pattern Cutting. Dress Mak- 
ing. Interior Decoration. Illustration. 12 
eminent artists. Student-illustrated catalog. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
133 Stanwix St. Pittsburgh 


ADVERTISING ART 
FASHION DESIGN 


Individual Instruction 
by successful artists 


S 
ILLUSTRATION i] ( Stadio je Dis pouree 
fan ift’ ve., 
DISPLAY & Bae! New York City. Cat. R 


Commercial Illustration Studios 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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“Run along home with that cold, Bill” 


Wise parents, like wise teachers, know that the best place 
for a child with a fresh cold is home, resting in bed. 


HAT seems to be ‘‘just a cold” often turns out to 

be the beginning of measles, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough or some other contagious disease that may 
be epidemic. Keep your sick child away from other 
children. If the symptoms persist or there is fever, send 
for the doctor. 


No person of any age should neglect a cold. In its 
early, acute stage the infection is easily spread, often 
sweeping through entire families, schools and factories. 


By allowing a cold to drag on without proper treat- 
ment, you may let down the bars of resistance to pneu- 
monia. If you take care of colds, and others do the 
same, everybody would bespared many serious illnesses. 


Pneumonia is an inflammation of the lungs. It comes 
on usually with a chill, followed by a high fever, ac- 
companied by pain in the chest or side, and coughing. 
A doctor should be called without delay. With prompt 
medical treatment and competent nursing, pneumonia 
can usually be controlled. 


There are more than 30 kinds of pneumonia. Each is 
caused by a different type of germ which can be iden- 
tified. An increasing number of laboratories have facili- 
ties for rapid sputum “typing.” The serums now 
available for certain types of pneumonia are highly 
effective, provided they are given in time. 


Start a simple course of treatment at the first signs of 
a cold. Rest in bed, if possible, or at least indoors. Eat 
lightly. Drink plenty of water and plenty of broth and 
citrus fruit juices. With precautions it is unlikely that 
a cold will develop into serious illness. 


Colds and pneumonia both may follow lowered bodily 
resistance. There is much that can be done to keep 
vitality high during the coming winter months. The 
Metropolitan’s booklet ‘“‘Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia” 
contains many practical suggestions on building resist- 
ance against such infections. Send today for your free 
copy. Address Booklet Department 138-R. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board » ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ONCE AGAIN...IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


(Derry Qhristmas! 


FOR A PERFECT EGG-NOG—Beat sep- 
arately the yolks and whites of 6 fresh 
eggs. Add % cup of sugar to the yolks 
while beating, and %4 cup of sugar to 
the whites after they have been beaten 
very stiff. Mix the egg whites with the 
yolks. Stir in 1 pint of rich cream and 1 
pint of milk. Then add 1 pint of Four 
Roses Whiskey and 1 ounce of Jamaica 
Rum. Stir thoroughly, and serve very 
cold with grated nutmeg on each glass. 
(Makes 5 pints of Egg-nog.) 


Just one thing—be mighty sure that you 
make your Egg-nog with Four Roses. 
For Four Roses is the whiskey that will 
make ita gloriously heart-warming Bowl 
of Merry Christmas. Because, while: 
Four Roses is ALL whiskey, it’s more 
than just one straight whiskey. It’s a 
superb combination of several great whis- 
kies, each outstanding for some particular 
quality. Blended together, these whis- 
kies unite a// their noble virtues in one 
truly magnificent whiskey—Four Roses! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies — and 
that means ALL whiskey — 90 proof. Frankfort 
Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 


RED B-O.OXK-S 
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GIRL IN A MILLION 


by 
WR. BURNETT 


author of “Little Caesar” 


HEY were saddling the horses for the fifth 
race. Although it was a gray day, and dark 
clouds were hanging heavy and menacing 
B over the Sierra Madres to the north, there 
| was an enormous crowd at the track. 
1 Pop Benedict pushed his soft hat back off 
his forehead and squinted his eyes expertly 
at his big bay gelding Prester John, which was the quietest 
horse of the seven, ambling along, paying no attention to 
the noisy crowd. Pop was about seventy years old. He 
was short, not over five feet five, and he had a shrunken 
look. But his eyes, a deep brown, almost black, snapped 
with vitality. 

After a moment, Pop turned and spoke. 

“He'll do, Jewel. Aint favoring that leg a bit. He’s 
in with the kind he can beat today, and the odds ought 
to be right.” 

His granddaughter glanced at him, but said nothing. 
For almost as long as she could remember, she had stood 
skeptically on the sidelines watching Pop wait for his 
ship, which never came in. 


“T heard the boys talking,’ she said finally. “They 
think Bay Magic will walk in.” 
Pop laughed. “They get the funniest notions. Jewel, 


how much money we got?” 

“About eleven dollars.” 

Pop glanced up at the big odds-board above the sad- 
dling-barn. 

“Twelve-to-one. That’s perfect; that’s just right. Can 
you imagine this mob letting old Johnny go to post at a 
price like that! Eleven dollars, eh? Well, that’s as good 
as nothing. What can you do with eleven dollars? I wish 
there was somebody around I—” 

Jewel took Pop by the arm. 

“No more borrowing. You promised me, Pop. We owe 
everybody now.” 

Pop looked a little deflated, but said: 

“But this is different. Johnny twelve-to-one in among 
a bunch of fifteen-hundred-dollar platers! Why, it’s too 
easy. It’s—’ 

“Now, Pop, if I was wise, I’d bet two dollars on Johnny 
and let it go at that. I think that’s what Ill do.” 

Pop fumbled furiously with his hat. 

“Wait, Jewel. All right. No borrowing. Bet five win 
and five place on the old boy. That’s a good kid.” 

Jewel smiled slightly. She was a pretty, blonde girl, 
just past twenty. She was small and slender, and wore 
her cheap clothes with an air. She had a finely cut mouth, 
rather prominent cheek-bones, and heavy-lidded blue eyes. 
She did not smile readily, and there was often a cold 
light in her eyes; she was distant with strangers, 1d did 
not make friends easily; but the men around the track, 
who knew her, admired her very much. “There’s a girl,” 
they’d say. “A real nice girl. Not one of your race-track 
bums, chiseling every guy in sight. She knows the an- 
swers, buddy, and you might as well forget all about her, 
because you’d just be wasting your time. Old Pop don’t 
have to carry no shotguns around with him no more, like 
he used to with his daughter.” 

“Well,” she said, “I guess I might as well bet it that 
way. We might as well be real broke, Pop. But this 


This novel, like all other novels printed in Redbook, is purely fiction and intended as such. 
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is the worst ever. 
one lone dollar.” 

Pop grinned, showing his too-perfect store teeth. 

“Now, don’t you worry, honey. You run along and bet 
that money. Every dog has his day, and this is ours.” 

Jewel turned away, waved, and joined the crowd which 
was hurrying to the betting-shed under the grandstand. 

Pop turned and went into the paddock. His swipe, Red 
Crump, was walking beside the big bay gelding Prester 
John, talking to the little bush jockey, Slim Darrel, who 
looked frail and drawn and unable to cope with the power- 
ful horse he was riding. Pop glanced at his silks with 
pride: white cap, maroon blouse with circles of white, gold 
sleeves. The gold sleeves had been the Old Lady’s idea. 
Yes, yes; the Old Lady! Dying of pneumonia just when 
things were getting good. That must be twenty-four— 
twenty-five years ago. Pop shook his head as if to chase 
away dark thoughts. “No,” he said to himself, “I won’t 
think about it. No use. It’ll just make me feel bad.” 

He walked over to Red, a powerful, broad-shouldered 
man with a tough freckled face. 

“Looks good,” said Red. “Aint going to have to take 
it out of him warming him up today. Aint a bit gimpy.” 

Slim glanced down. 

“What’s the word, Mr. Benedict ?” 

“Rate him, boy. Save him all you can, but don’t let 
that Bay Magic horse pull a Bill Daly on you. That’s his 
stunt, and I hear he’s running for the coconuts today.” 


If Johnny gets beat, we’ll have just 


Boe the grandstand the bugle blew, calling the 
horses to the post. 

Pop nodded to the jockey and turned away. A big man 
in a tan polo coat was grinning at him. It was Bay Magic’s 
trainer, Ed Stroud. 

“Hi, Pop! Sorry I got to run you back in the ruck again 
today. But a man’s got to win a bet once in a while. I 
hope you didn’t bet more than a thousand on that old 
crowbait of yours.” 

“I put a chunk on him,” said Pop. ‘And he’ll come in. 
As for that pelt of yours, he aint nothing. Just nothing.” 

“Yeah,” said Ed; “I heard you put a chunk on yours. 
About six across, wasn’t it?’ He laughed, and punched 
Pop in the ribs. 

Pop’s face flushed, and his eyes gleamed with anger. 

“Listen, Ed Stroud: I was racing better horses than 
you'll ever see, before you was born. I wouldn’t have 
a no-account cart-horse like Bay Magic in my stable.” 

Ed smiled a little uncertainly. 

“Now wait, Pop. No harm meant. Just a little kid- 
ding. I think that horse of yours has got a right good 
chance, and I’d feel a little easier if you’d scratched him.” 

Pop’s anger immediately evaporated. He grinned, and 
was very friendly. 

“All right, Ed,” he said. “If I don’t win, I hope you do.” 

When Pop turned away, Ed smiled to himself, then 
turned to a tall thin man who had been leaning against 
the paddock fence, looking on. 

“Kind of peppery, the old boy is,’”’ Ed said. 

The thin man yawned. 

“Yeah. Always was. 
dict for fifteen years. 


I been racing against Pop Bene- 
Used to have a real stable of 


It does not 


If the name of any living person is used, it is coincidence. 


horses. But he’s plumb out now, and no money to buy 
more. I’ve seen him whip men twice as big as himself. 
He used to be a sure enough fire-eater. Ed, you’re new 
to the game. Don’t bait that old guy too much. He’s 
already killed one man.” 

Ed Stroud swallowed. 

“No kidding?” 

“He sure enough did. The old man had a daughter 
wasn’t much good. She’s the mother of that grand- 
daughter of his. Well, seems like there was a big Texan 
named Bud Brown that was always hanging around. He 
got Pop’s daughter in a jam of some kind, and wouldn’t 
do nothing about it. Bud was a gun-toter and kind of bad. 
One day Pop braced him. Pop didn’t have no gun, but he 
wasn’t scared. They got to fighting somehow, and the 
gun went off; that’s all. The boys give Bud a nice fu- 
neral.” 

“Well, I'll be—” said Ed. 

“Yep. Pop’s no man to fool with. Well, let’s get going. 
I want to see how that horse of mine acts today.” 


A Jewel was hurrying across the betting-shed toward the 
ramp in front of the grandstand, some one took her 
gently by the arm. She looked up quickly and resentfully. 
It was Tray McKinnel, a big lanky Kentuckian, who had a 
few horses of his own and trained other people’s horses 
on the side. He had a lean, rather handsome face and pale 
blue eyes. His hands were big, bony and strong; he was 
sunburnt and looked very fit. 

“Hello, Jewel, honey,” he said. 
over there fighting the machines.” 

“Don’t take hold of my arm like that, Tray,” said 
Jewel sharply. “TI don’t like to be mauled.” 

He took his hand away hastily, grinning. 

“Excuse me. But I was afraid you’d get past me and 
get lost in that crowd. How are you? How come I don’t 
get to see you no more?” 

“I’m all right, Tray. You haven’t been around lately, 
have you?” 

“Well, I aint been down to your place. Pop kind of bad- 
eyed me the last time. I’d had a couple, and I guess I 
talked too loud.” 

Jewel smiled. “Oh, don’t mind Pop.” 

“You mean you want me to come down and see you?” 

Jewel hesitated. She felt very much attracted to Tray, 
but she fought against it. He was just another no-good 
like Pop—like almost all these race-track men. 

“You might sometime.” 

“That aint what I’d call definite.” 

“Well, can’t you drop around? We’re home almost any 
night. But don’t take a couple too many next time, Tray. 
You did a lot of bragging, and Pop didn’t like it.” 

“Ym sure mighty sorry,” he said with a boyish grin. 
“Tl be on my best behavior next time.” 

Somebody yelled, ‘There they go!” and people began 
to run from the betting-shed out onto the ramp. Over- 
head, the grandstand shook with the tumult. 

“Good-by, Tray,” called Jewel, moving away hastily. 

“°By, honey. Hope you win.” 

Jewel pushed her way through the crowd. Above the 
roar, she could hear the announcer describing the race 
over the loud-speaker system. Bay Magic was in front 
going into the backstretch; Prester John hadn’t got a call 
so far. Finally she managed to get to the fence. She saw 
Pop and Red, standing on tiptoe, craning their necks. 

“Pop,” she called, “where’s Johnny?” 

Pop turned. 

“Lying about fifth, Jewel. He’s all right. Stroud’s 
horse is going to burn himself out, setting a pace like 
that.” 

Unable to see, Jewel turned to watch Pop, who was 
straining his ears to catch every word of the announcer. 
When the horses turned for home, Bay Magic was still in 
front; the roar from the stands was so tremendous now 
that the announcer was completely drowned out. ‘Oh, 
Johnny,” muttered Jewel. “This is the time. We surely 
need it today, Johnny. Come home!” 

Jewel heard the horses thunder past the finish line; the 
tumult died down. She glanced at Pop and Red. Pop 
snapped his fingers carelessly, then shrugged. He turned 
and saw Jewel looking at him. 

“We got beat,” he said. 

“Where did we run?” Jewel asked. 

“Fifth.” 


“T thought I saw you 


“Well,” said Red, ‘‘we didn’t run last, anyway. Dogged 
if I know what happened.” 

The winning jockey saluted the judges and tossed his 
whip to his valet. Pop and Red went out to talk to 
Slim. While Slim was taking off his saddle, Pop asked: 

“What happened, son?” 

‘J rated him the first half,” said Slim. “And he rated 
himself the rest of the way. He didn’t have nothing, Mr. 
Benedict. Not athing. Sorry. I done my best.” 

“Oh, well,” said Pop. ‘“That’s just one race.... Mat- 
ter, Johnny, old boy? Getting old?” 

Prester John nickered softly and tossed his head. He 
was all lathered up. 

“Just what you're sweating about, fellow,” said Red, 
“T don’t know.” 

Pop turned. Jewel was looking over the fence at them. 
Her expression worried Pop. He came over to her. 

“Don’t worry, Jewel,” he said. “A man’s bound to lose 
a race now and then. The old horse just didn’t have it.” 

“Pop, we’ve got about a dollar and no prospects. What 
are you going to do about that feed-bill ?” 

“Let’s worry about that later. We'll get along some 
how. We always have. Don’t you worry. Go up and 
sit in Bill Everett’s box. Ill be right up. I want to see 
that sixth race. It ought to be a real one.” 


Chapter Two 


ILL EVERETT and a couple other of the 
poorer horsemen had a joint box up at the 
home-stretch end of the grandstand. When 
7 Jewel got to the box, it was empty. She sat 
down, smiled self-consciously at the uni- 
ax} formed usher, who grinned; then she began 
to read her program. She knew the races 
by heart, but she always felt a little nervous in the box; 
all around her in the other boxes were well-dressed, 
leisured people; sometimes she knew the women were 
looking at her, mentally assessing the value of her clothes, 
and wondering what she was doing in their midst; it 
helped a little to be able to keep her eyes on her program. 

Pretty soon Bill Everett, a big, red-faced man, and 
Soapy Sanders, a little shriveled-up ex-jockey, joined her. 
Jewel smiled. 

“Pop said for me to come up,” she said. 

“Sure, sure,” said Bill, straddling across two chairs. 
“Glad to have your company, honey.” Bill shook his big 
head dolefully. “Sure been a bad day, Jewel; a bad day. 
Whew! I’m sure picked cleaner than a darky’s chicken 
today.” 

He sighed deeply and lighted a cigar. Soapy sat down 
and taking out a pencil, began to make cryptic little marks 
on his program. Jewel read through the sixth race for 
the tenth time; then she began to study the people in the 
boxes around her. Most of the men were dressed in ex- 
pensive sport clothes; the women had on silver fox furs or 
mink coats; diamonds flashed on their fingers. Jewel 
glanced down at her cheap little suit with distaste. 

Up by the clubhouse the bugle blew, calling the horses 
to post for the sixth race. Turning, Jewel saw Pop hurry- 
ing up the aisle toward them; his face was red, his eyes 
gleaming with excitement. She groaned to herself. She 
knew the signs. Pop had a hot one. He came up quickly 
and leaned confidentially on the railing of the box. 

“T was just talking to Max Lyle’s trainer, boys. They’re 
shooting with Tawny Tim. I heard him give Johnny 
Antrim his instructions. All the big boys are down on 


him. I understand Max bet five thousand dollars with 
the bookies so he wouldn’t knock the odds here.” Pop 
turned to look at the odds-board. ‘‘Three-to-one. He’s 


gone down. Why can’t these suckers lay off him so a 
man could win a good bet!” 

“That’s good enough for me,” said Soapy; then he 
turned to Bill. ‘We got about thirty bucks, Bill. How 
about it?” 

Bill groaned, pushed his hat down over his eyes, but 
nodded slowly. Soapy jumped up. 

When they had gone, Pop took some money out of his 
pocket. 

“Jewel—” he began. 

“Pop! Where did you get that money?” 

“Remember Gorilla Johnson, that coon that used to 
work for us?” 


“Yes. Vaguely.’” 

“T just ran into him down at the paddock. He paid me 
twenty dollars he owed me.” 

Jewel looked closely at Pop. He avoided her eyes. 

“Who did you touch this time, Pop?” 

“All right, Jewel. But I couldn’t pass a thing like 
this up. It’s a cinch. Don’t you think Max Lyle knows 
what he’s doing? I told Tray McKinnel they was shooting 
with the horse, so he slipped me this twenty. I didn’t ask 


him for it. You know I don’t like him much.” 
Jewel bit her lip in annoyance. Tray McKinnel, of all 
people! 


“Oh, well,” she said. ‘Want me to bet it for you, Pop?” 
“Yes, and say, Jewel, haven’t you got a dollar left?” 
“Yes. One lone dollar.” 

“Well, I dug up a dollar in change out of my pockets. 
That makes twenty-two dollars. Get eleven win tickets, 
honey.” 

‘“Hadn’t we better hold out two dollars to eat on, Pop?” 

“We'll eat big tonight, honey. I'll take you over to 
that hotel in Pasadena where you wanted to go, and we’ll 
have asteak that thick,’—indicating,—‘‘with mushrooms.” 

Jewel brightened. She’d wear that new black dress 
she’d picked up for six dollars and ninety-five cents at the 
sale. With the lights kind of dim, it would look like an 
expensive dress. Maybe Pop was right for once. 

“All right, Pop.” 

She took the money and hurried out into the betting- 
shed on the mezzanine. The place was crowded with last- 
minute bettors; she got into one of the lines. A man who 
had been sitting in one of the boxes was in the next line. 
He was looking at her. Her mouth tightened slightly. 
Here he was all dressed up in his expensive clothes with 
plenty of money in his pocket, thinking he could have 
everything he wanted. 

He smiled at her. 

“T hope you’ve got the right one,” he said. ‘Tawny Tim.” 

Jewel ignored him. When she had bought her tickets, 
she turned quickly and started across the mezzanine. She 
saw the man waiting for her. 

“I hope I didn’t offend you,” said the man, walking 
beside her. ‘TI didn’t mean to.” 

“Don’t bother,” said Jewel, looking the other way. 

“No, I mean it,” the man insisted. “I was just trying 
to make conversation.” 

“You better hurry back to your wife,” said Jewel. 
‘““Maybe she wonders where you are.” 

She hurried to the grandstand, her face red with annoy- 
ance. Pop, Bill and Soapy were sitting in the box, 
smoking and talking. Jewel handed Pop the tickets, 
then sat down. 

The race was over the mile and one-sixteenth distance 
and the horses were in the starting-gate in front of the 
grandstand, waiting for the word. Tawny Tim, a big, 
light-brown horse with a wide white strip in his face, was 
restive, and kept leaping from the gate, delaying the start. 
“Come on!” shouted the starter at last and ten horses 
leaped off into a perfect start. 

“He’s taking him up,” said Soapy. ‘What is this?” 

“Don’t worry,” said Pop, drawing calmly on his cigar. 
“Johnny’s going to rate him till they hit the far turn. 
He’ll run over ’em from there.” 

Jewel’s mouth got dry with excitement. She was think- 
ing about going to Pasadena and wearing her new dress, 
and eating steak and mushrooms. ‘Please, please!” she 
kept saying to herself. 

The crowd was roaring; but above the roar came the 
steady, businesslike voice of the announcer. “At the 
half! Likely Lady’s in front by a length; Turnverein is 
second by a length; Poilu is third by two lengths; and 
Park Avenue is fourth.” 

Big Bill groaned. 

“Come on with him, Johnny! 
him, boy!” 

“He’s waiting too long with him,” said Pop, dropping 
his cigar in the excitement. 

The announcer’s voice droned: “Turning for home. It’s 
Turnverein by a neck; Likely Lady is second by a length; 
Park Avenue is third by a length; and Poilu is fourth. 
And here comes Tawny Tim.” 

A tremendous tumult broke out in the grandstand. 
Tawny Tim was the favorite. 

“Please, please,” murmured Jewel, averting her eyes 
from the track. 


My God, Johnny; ride 


Bill, Pop and Soapy jumped to their feet and tried to 
pull Tawny Tim home with violent movements of their 
arms and shoulders. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Soapy. 
boxed in. What’s the matter with Johnny! 
he was such a cowboy.” 

The three men stared with wild eyes at the ten horses 
thundering home over the heavy track under the heavy 
gray sky. They heard nothing. The roof could fall on 
them and they wouldn’t know it. 

“Please, please!” Jewel said aloud. 

“He took him through,” cried Bill. 
He’s in.” 

The race was over. Tawny Tim had won. The three 
men sank limply into their seats and sat listening to the 
cheering of the crowd. Gradually the cheering died away. 
Pop glanced uneasily at the announcement-board. 

“They aint hung the numbers up yet, boys.” 

“No,” said Soapy; then, after a long hesitation, he 
went on: “I don’t want to worry you fellows none, but if 
I aint mistaken, Johnny pinched that Turnverein horse a 
little on the rail.” 

“What’s wrong?” asked Jewel, rousing herself from 
a happy trance. 

“Foul, I think,’ said Soapy shortly. 

Across the track ‘Foun CLAIM” was flashed on in elec- 
tric lights at the top of the announcement-board. Bill 
groaned, 

Pop got up and began to walk up and down in the aisle. 
They saw Johnny Antrim go up into the glassed-in judges’ 
stand; they could see the judges talking to him. Sun- 
denly a loud mutter rose from the crowd. The winning 
numbers had been flashed on. Tawny Tim’s number had 
not been put up. 

The announcer said: “The foul claim has been allowed. 
Tawny Tim has been placed last for interference. Turn- 
verein is the winner.” 

Nobody said anything. Jewel felt like crying, but 
powdered her nose instead. The crowd settled back and 
began to study their programs for the seventh race. 

At the door of the jockeys’ room, Maxon Lyle was talk- 
ing with Johnny Antrim. Lyle was a big, quiet-looking 
man. His face was red, but he hadn’t raised his voice. 

“Took him inside to save a couple lengths when he was 
ten lengths the best at those weights. All right, cowboy. 
You know best. But you’ve had your last mount from 
me. You'll be set down for this, and you know it; probably 
for the meet.” 

Johnny Antrim’s thin, tough face was white with anger. 

“T was trying to win, Mr. Lyle. You know it.” 

Lyle turned on his heel and walked away. 


“He’s took him inside. He’s 
I thought 


“He’s. in, boys. 


Chapter Three 


EWEL and Pop sat down to baked beans, 
bread and butter, leftover hash and coffee. 
They ate silently for a while. Outside, it 
was dark now and the wind was blowing. 
The little house on a side street they had 
been able to rent wasn’t very well built; 
and the wind whistled through the cracks, 
sending draughts along the floor. Jewel shivered and put 
on a coat-sweater. 

“That air’s damp,” she said. 

“Yep,” said Pop. ‘Blowing up for rain.” 

There was a long pause. They went on eating. Finally 
Jewel said: 

“What are you going to do about that feed-bill, Pop?” 

Pop deftly rolled up the cigarette with one hand and 
licked it, all in one continuous motion. Jewel smiled 
slightly. Pop was proud of this accomplishment. 

“I guess,” said Pop, lighting his cigarette, “Pll run up 
and see if Bob Mayfield’s at the restaurant. Maybe he can 
suggest something.” 

Outside, big drops of rain began to spatter on the pave- 
ment and far-away thunder rolled across the sky toward 
the north. 

“Don’t borrow, Pop. You know Bob’s got all the boys 
after him.” 

“I know, I know,” laughed Pop. ‘The boys really try 
to put the bite on poor Bob, and he’s shelled out plenty. 
But not me. Why, I used to be handing him fives to bet 
with in the old days. I had a big stable then.” 


Jewel felt a sudden pang. Without a word, she walked 
over to him and kissed him on the cheek. 

“Be careful, Pop,” she said. ‘Don’t get your feet wet.” 

Pop glanced at her, then turned away, smiling happily. 

He put on an old, patched slicker and went out. Jewel 
stood looking after him. Beyond the rickety wooden 
porch the rain was falling dismally. She felt very de- 
pressed. Taking a little handkerchief out of her sleeve, 
she cried into it silently for a moment; then she wiped 
her eyes and started to wash the dishes. 

There was a knock at the door; then it opened and Tray 
McKinnel stepped in. He was all dressed up and looked 
rather unnatural in a white shirt and a blue serge suit. 
He took off his hat and grinned. 

“Hello, Jewel, honey,” he said. “Just thought I’d save 
you the trouble of coming to the door. I saw Pop down 
the street a ways, so I figured I might be kind of welcome.” 

Jewel was not annoyed this time by Tray’s familiarity. 
She needed somebody. All the same, she didn’t smile, 

“Tray,” she said, “Pop said you gave him twenty dol- 
lars.” 

“TJ did, honey. That tip was worth it. I didn’t know 
Max was trying with Tawny Tim today. What’s wrong 
with that, Jewel?” 

“You know Pop’s no tout. I don’t like it.” 

“Well, excuse me, honey. I wouldn’t hurt your feel- 
ings for nothing in this world. I’m mighty soft on you, 
Jewel. I been thinking about you all afternoon.” 

Jewel couldn’t keep from smiling. 

“All right, Tray,” she said. “Just don’t make a habit 
of it. Now if you want to be useful, help me with these 
dishes.” 

Tray winced faintly. 

“What's the matter?” Jewel asked. 

“Nothing, honey. Only I got me on my new suit and I 
just thought—” 

“Tll give you an apron.” 

When Red came in from the stable a few minutes later 
Tray was docilely wiping dishes at the sink. Red strug- 
gled to keep from laughing. 

“Excuse me for busting in, Jewel,” he said. “But I got 
to borrow a pan or something. We got a mean leak in 
the tackroom.” 


RAY’S neck got very red. With an ill-tempered look 
on his handsome, lean face, he said: 

“Well, Red, how’s that old cast-off you got eating his 
head off in the barn? Still going to win the Handicap 
with him?” 

Tray had made a mistake. As a rule Red was very 
respectful with owners, but nobody could kid him about 
his old pet, Arkansaw Traveler, and get away with it. 

“He’s right pert, Mr. McKinnel, right pert,” said Red, 
turning to go. “Say, Mr. McKinnel,” he tossed over his 
shoulder, ‘you sure do look mighty cute in that apron.” 

Red went out suddenly, whooping with delight. 

Tray threw down the dish-cloth, tore off the apron, and 
started for the door. 

“Why, that dirty monkey! I'll carve my initials on him, 
so he’ll know better next time.” 

Jewel took him by the arm. 

“Tray, don’t be silly. You just can’t say a word about 
the old horse to Red. He won’t take it. And, anyway, 
you did look cute in that apron.” 

Tray’s face was red with anger, but presently he began 
to smile. Jewel looked so young and sweet standing there 
before him smiling and showing her white teeth. He 
stepped up to her quickly, and put his arms around her. 

“Jewel, honey,” he said, “I’m plumb nuts about you. 
Plumb silly. Don’t you love me a little bit, honey lamb?” 

He kissed her. She turned her face away, but didn’t 


struggle. 
“Stop, Tray,” she said after a moment. ‘“You’re wrong 
about me. Let me go.” 


He let her go reluctantly. 

“What you mean, I’m wrong about you? I’m not do- 
ing nothing I shouldn’t, am I? I’m just crazy about you, 
honey, that’s all.” 

“T know,” said Jewel. “You don’t have to tell me. You 
think I’m easy just because Pop’s down on his luck and 
we have to live like this. But I’m not like that, Tray; so 
you might as well forget it.” 

Tray stood thinking for a long time. He felt a little 
ashamed of himself. Everything she’d said was true. 


“Excuse me, Jewel,” he said. “It’s just because you’re 
so sweet. I got my feelings and my notions. Let’s finish 
up these dishes and then step out and see us a movie. 
What do you say?” 

“All right.” 


A Pop went into the restaurant close to the track, where 
all the horsemen hung out, he saw Johnny Antrim, 
surrounded by a number of exercise boys and swipes, sul- 
lenly eating his dinner. 

“Hello, Johnny,” said Pop. “What did they hand you?” 

“Set me down for a week and fined me a hundred bucks.” 

“That’s tough.” 

“Tl say it’s tough,” said one of the exercise boys. “And 
all because Eddie Baugh put up a big squawk. The patrol 
judge never peeped.” 

“IT may have a mount for you, Johnny,” said Pop, “when 
you’ve done your time.” 

Johnny smiled a very superior smile and winked at his 
henchmen, 

“Yeah? Going to run old Arkansaw Traveler in that 
thousand-dollar claimer next week, Mr. Benedict?” 

Pop’s face tightened. He’d canned jockeys in his day 
before things got so la-de-da around racetracks. He 
would never put up with any impudence from a jockey. 

“T see you aint looking for mounts, sonny.” 

The “sonny” hurt. Johnny was twenty-eight years old, 
and “no punk,” as he kept insisting. Nevertheless he 
knew Pop’s reputation, and regretted having let his de- 
sire to show off get the best of him. 

“Just kidding, Pop. I'll ride any horse you got any 
day. But maybe I won’t be looking fer mounts pretty 
soon. Mr. Van Senckle may sign me up.” 

“He’s got more money than sense, all right,” said Pop; 
“put I don’t think he’s that dumb.” 

Pop turned and walked into the bar. 

Ed Stroud was standing at the bar and invited Pop to 
have a drink. Pop accepted, put his foot on the rail, and 
smacked his lips. 

“Good whisky,” he said. 

“The best,” said the bartender, smiling his professional 
smile; then he winked, and with a jerk of his thumb, in- 
dicated a man sitting alone at a table in the corner. “That 
guy over there sure thinks so. He’s paid for thirteen 
straight whiskies in the last hour.” 

Ed and Pop turned and looked at the stranger. 

“That guy!” said the bartender. ‘Why, that guy’s the 
original man with the hollow legs. He’s a tank. And 
never batted an eye, so far.” 

The stranger was young, certainly not over thirty. He 
didn’t seem to have a hat; his hair was black, thick and 
curly. His face was a deep tan, but you couldn’t tell 
whether that was his natural color or if he was sun- 
burnt; his eyes were startlingly pale in his dark face. There 
was a pleasant set to his features; he looked rather lazy 
and good-natured. He was wearing an old navy-blue polo 
shirt, a wrinkled tweed coat, and a pair of corduroy pants. 
He was very hard to place, and Ed and Pop gave it up. 

“Maybe he just got in from some place,’ said Pop, 
vaguely. ‘Looks kind of horsy, don’t you think, Ed?” 

“You got me. But any man that can drink thirteen 
straight shots like this and never bat an eye is worth 
wondering about.” 

They watched the man for a moment, then forgot about 
him. After a while, Pop asked: 

“Seen Bob Mayfield around, Ed?’ 

“Yeah. He’s in one of them side rooms eating by him- 
self. Why?” 

“Got business with him. I’ll-be back.” 

Pop nodded and went over to the room Ed had indi- 
cated. Peering in, he saw Bob Mayfield, the racing sec- 
retary, sitting at a table by himself, finishing his coffee. 

“Well, if it isn’t Pop! Come in—come in! Have some- 
thing to eat?” 

“No thanks, Bob, I’ve et.” Pop sat down across the 
table from Mayfield, and tilted back his hat. ‘“How’s 
things?” 

“Lots of grief at a meeting like this, but things could 
be worse. Say, what was the matter with old Prester 
John? Legs giving out?” 

“He didn’t have it. I don’t know.” 

There was a long pause. Mayfield groaned inwardly. 
He was sure a big touch was coming. 

“Want to see me about something, Pop?” 


“Yes, Bob. I was thinking, I got my old router, Stough- 
ton Bottle, in pretty good shape right now. Course you 
know what kind he is. Cheap kind. But he can sure run 
that two miles when he aint got no smoke to take care 
of. I was wondering if you’d have a race he might fit 
into coming up for the next book.” 

Mayfield stroked his chin. 

“The book’s about made up. 
give it a little thought.” 

“Thanks,” said Pop, getting up. “I could stand to win 
ayrace. Well, I won’t take up no more of your time.” 

“Don’t worry about that. Say, Pop, I hate to mention 
it, but we’re getting a lot of complaints at the office about 
some of these feed-bills. Know what I mean?” 

“A lot of the cheap-horse boys are hitting it rough, Bob.” 

“They oughtn’t to come here. We’re going to cut down 
pretty stiff next year. It takes a good horse to win here. 
Pop, don’t get sore, but if I was you, I'd pay that bill.” 

Before he thought, Pop asked: “What with?” 

“Look, Pop; you won a race a couple of weeks ago. 
Seven hundred dollars. That should have kept you go- 
ing for a while.” 

“Well,” said Pop, “it’s like this. I had a lot of bills 
to pay, and I owed Red back salary, and I had to pay a 
hundred dollars to nominate the Arkansaw Traveler for the 
Handicap.” 

Mayfield shook his head. 

“Well, you could have saved yourself a hundred dollars. 
Arkansaw won’t get much in among horses like Kubla 
Khan and Kioga and that kind.” 

“He beat better ones in ’35.” 

“Yes, in ’35; but this is ’37, and Arkansaw Traveler is 
an unsound old rascal. If the old horse has got a race in 
him, stick him in a good claimer. I'll let him run. Win 
yourself a race.” 

“Him in a claimer! He never ran in one in his life. 
Why, Bob, that horse ran in the Kentucky Derby, and 
won a lot of big races. He’s a horse!” 

“He was a horse. But horses get old, like men. 
did you ever think about selling him?” 

“No chance. When Colonel Moffat gave him to me, I 
told the old colonel I’d look after him till the day I died.” 

“Sure. You wouldn’t want him in bad hands. But 
Suppose a man like Mr. Westermark would take him? He 
could turn him out on his big stock-farm, and the old boy’d 
live in clover the rest of his life. And you might get a nice 
piece of change. Say about two or three thousand dollars, 
anyway.” 

“He aint for sale.” Pop stood hanging his head, thinking 
of all the wonderful things he could buy for Jewel with 
three thousand dollars. It was a great temptation. 

“No,” he said. “Tell ’em no. Well, I'll be going.” 

Mayfield reached into his pocket and took out a five- 
dollar bill. 

“Here, Pop,” he said, smiling. “This may come in handy, 
Think nothing of it. I’m just handing you back one of 
the fives you handed me in the old days.” 

Pop hesitated, but took it. 

“Thanks, Bob,” he said. “I know how the boys keep 
putting the bite on you. You’re a white man. Good 
night.” 

Pop went out into the bar. It was deserted except for 
the man in the corner, who was drinking another whisky. 
The bartender shrugged and raised his eyebrows. Pop 
shook his head, grinned, and went into the restaurant. 
He wanted a cup of good coffee and maybe a nice piece 
of lemon pie. 


I don’t know, Pop. [ll 


Pop, 


Chapter Four 


HEN Tray and Jewel got home from the 
movie they stood on the porch for a while 
talking. 

“Thanks for taking me,” said Jewel. “I 
certainly enjoyed it, even if you did have to 
make smart remarks all the time.” 

“Them people annoy me,” said Tray with 
alaugh. “But it was a good-enough picture. Will you go 
again some night? Tomorrow night, maybe?” 

“Can’t say for sure. Pop wouldn’t like it if I went out 
at night too much. He’s funny that way.” 

Tray meditated. 

“Well, can’t say that I blame him. Pop’s been around. 


He knows. You might get mixed up with the wrong kind, 
Jewel.” 

Tray took hold of her hands. Jewel laughed. 

“T’ve got a feeling you’re the wrong kind, Tray.” 

“Me! Oh, no, Jewel. I’m the right kind. I’m okay. 
Ask anybody.” 

“You can be nice and soft-spoken, can’t you, Tray? 
All the same—” 

Moving suddenly, Tray kissed her. She drew back. 

“Be sensible!” she said. “I thought we had that all 
out.” 

“Can’t shoot a man for trying,” said Tray with a laugh. 

Jewel turned and glanced into the window. Pop was 
asleep in the armchair, with newspapers scattered all 
around him and his head on his chest. 

“T’ve got to go in,” said Jewel. ‘Good night, Tray.” 

Jewel opened the door. Pop woke with a start. 

“Good night,” said Jewel, then shut the door behind her. 

“Where you been?” Pop demanded. ‘What time is it?” 

“It’s a little after nine, Pop. I’ve been to the movies 


with Tray.” 
“Oh, have you? Have a nice time?” 
“Yes, It’s fun to get out once in a while.” 


Poe looked slightly embarrassed. He avoided Jewel’s 
eyes and yawned. Finally he said: 

“Tm sorry about tonight, honey. Maybe I shouldn’t 
have said nothing about going to Pasadena till I had the 
money in my pocket. I like to see you happy, Jewel.” 

“Don’t worry, Pop. Some other time.” She began to 
pick up the scattered papers. “I’m going back in my 
room and read awhile; then I’m going to bed. I got up 
pretty early this morning.” 

“So you did. Well, kiss me good night. I’m going to 
sit up for a while. I’m not sleepy now. I had my nap.” 

Jewel kissed Pop on the forehead, then went into her 
room and closed the door. Pop shook his head. Tough 
luck a sweet, good girl like Jewel had to be born into a life 
like this! It wasn’t fair. She never had had a break yet. 
Not even a decent father or mother. 

Pop winced faintly, thinking about his daughter. She 
never had been any good; always in some kind of trouble. 
Nearly drove her mother crazy. ‘Looked like me, too,” 
Pop recalled ruefully. ‘Old Lady always did say she was 
the spitten image of me and just like me. No sense of re- 
sponsibility, and all that. And then she had to run off 
with that cheap ham out of a carnival. Nice-looking 
scoundrel, he was, an Englishman. Jewel looks like him, 
too; although where she gets her ways I don’t know. Why, 
she’s as proper a girl as I ever saw.” 

The front door was flung open, and Red stepped in. 

“Well?” said Pop sharply. 

“T want to see you, Pop. Right away.” 
of breath and seemed strangely excited. 

Pop was relieved to see that Red wasn’t drunk. 

“All right. Set down and catch your breath. 
body been chasing you?” 

Red grinned feebly and sat down. 

“Red, what have you been up to?” 

“Tt’s about that feed-bill, Pop. After you left the stable 
tonight, that man came over.” ; 

“What man?” 

“Oh, that guy Schultz that owns the feed-store. Pop, 
he’s going to cause us trouble. He’s a dumb cluck, and 
he don’t know a horse from a mule, but somebody’s been 
talking to him. Told him Arkansaw Traveler was a sure- 
enough horse. This squarehead says if we don’t pay him 
by tomorrow, he’s going to take the horse.” 

Pop leaped up. ‘“‘Why, he can’t do that. That’s an out- 
rage. Trying to take a man’s best horse away from him! 


Red was out 


Some- 


“T hope not!” 


“Yeah,” said Red; “that was too much for me. Any- 
body that takes the old horse’ll have to whip me first. 
But you know how they are out in this country, Pop.” 

“How much do we owe?” 

“About sixty dollars.” 

“Sixty dollars! Is that all? Why, I'll dig that up right 
away. That’s no trouble. Where’s my hat?” 

“Wait a minute, Pop.” Red grinned; and getting up, 
he took a roll of bills from his coat pocket and held it out 
to Pop, who stepped back, pop-eyed with amazement. 
“There you are. One hundred bucks. Pretty nice, eh, 
Pop?” 


Pop calmed down at once and stood plucking at his 
under lip, looking at Red. 

“Where did you get that money?” 

“Well, I—I just— This money here, you mean?” 

“Come on, Red. Where did you get it?” 

“I won it; that’s where I got it.” 

“You won it? Doing what? Red, you didn’t have a 
cent in your pocket tonight.” 

“T borrowed two bucks to get in a crap game with.” 

“Who was shooting?” 

“Oh, a lot of fellows.” 

“Name one.” 

“Well, Tray McKinnel. He was one.” 

“Red,” said Pop, “you’re a liar, and you know it. Tray 
was at the movies with Jewel. Now tell me the truth, 
or do you want me to get a-hold of my twitch and go to 
work on you!” 

Red sighed deeply. “I plucked a guy.” 

“Well, Pll be damned.” 

“All right,” said Red fiercely; “maybe that wasn’t so 
smart, but nobody’s going to take that old horse away 
from me if I have to shoot somebody.” 

“Red, you know me better than that. Ill admit I’ve 
pulled some pretty shady tricks in my life, but I never 
robbed anybody yet. What happened?” 

“Well,” said Red, gulping, “I run down to the corner 
to chin with the boys for a while. On the way back—you 
remember that vacant lot a couple of blocks behind the 
restaurant? Well, it’s black as hell along there, and 
I stumble over a guy. He’s lying half on the sidewalk 
and half in the lot. I thought somebody had rubbed him 
out at first, but he was just some drunk, so I frisked him, 
and he had a hundred bucks on him. I left the guy his 
change.” 

“That was a nice trick, Red. Taking a guy’s dough and 
leaving him out there in the rain.” 

Red lowered his head. 

“Yeah, don’t sound so good now. I was just worrying 
myself sick about the old horse.” 

Pop put on his hat and slicker and started out. 

“Where we going?” Red asked apprehensively. 

“We'll find this guy and stick his money back in his 
pocket. Then we'll get one of the cops that are always 
hanging around that filling-station on the corner.” 

Red swore softly, but followed Pop out into the rain. 

The man was lying just where Red had found him. Pop 
took the roll of bills and slipped it into one of his coat 
pockets. The man groaned softly and turned over on his 
side. “Good night,” he said thickly. 

“Good night, you!” said Red. ‘Pop, he aint got no use 
for that money. We can tell the cops about him and keep 
the money ourselves. Who'll know the difference?” 

“You’re crazy. Light a match. Maybe we know this 
guy. Maybe we can help him.” 

Red lit a match, and shielding it from the rain, bent 
down and held it to the drunk’s face. The drunk blinked 
and said: “Who’s there? Tell her I’m not here. I’ve 
gone away. Alaska or any place.” 

“Why,” said Pop, “it’s that young fellow. It’s the man 
with the hollow legs.” 

“The who?” 

“That’s what Tim, the bartender, called him. He’d had 
thirteen straight whiskeys when I was in the bar early 
this evening.” 


ED whistled softly. “He’s sure got a skinful all right. 
Well, let’s go tell the cops.” 

“Wait a minute,’ said Pop. “Let me think. Thing for 
us to do is to look after him and keep him out of a jam, 
and maybe he might hand us something.” 

“Sure thing,” said Red. ‘Maybe there’s a reward for 
him or something. You got sense, Pop.” 

“Go get a taxi, Red.” 

“Taxi! That'll be a buck. I'll carry the so-and-so.” 

“Carry him? Well, you can try it. We'll put him on 
that extra cot in the tackroom.” 

“The roof’s leaking right over that cot, but he won’t 
know the difference.” 

Red bent and tried to pick the man up, but he began to 
struggle violently and finally got to his knees. 

“Quiet down, my friend,” said Red, “or I’ll tap you one. 
We're going to take you home.” 

“You're not going to take me home,” the man mumbled. 
“Tm never going home again.” 


“All right. We’re not going to take you home. You 
come along with us. We'll look after you.” 

“Sure,” said Pop. ‘You can trust us.” 

The man got shakily to his feet, then reeled and fell 
against Red, who supported him. 

“You're not cops, are you?” 

“Not us.” 

“Good. I’m not looking for any cops.” 

“This don’t look so good,” said Red to Pop. 

“Oh, he’s just drunk.” 

They took the man between them; his legs kept buckling, 
and from time to time he sang a little and waved his arms; 
but they made pretty good progress. Pop was panting 
when they got to the house. 

“Whew,” he said; “this is work!” 

“We'll take him back between the houses,” said Red, 
“and cut across the vacant lot to the stable. It won’t be 
long now, Pop.” 

As they were taking him around the side of the porch, 
the door opened and Jewel came out, holding a kimono 
around her. 

“What are you two doing? You were talking so loud 
awhile ago you woke me up. Who’s that with you?” 

“A drunk we found,” said Red. ‘He’s got some money 
on him. We’re going to put him in the stable till morning.” 

The drunk laughed. 

“In the stable,” he muttered. 


“That’s where I belong, 
all right.” 


Chapter Five 


HE morning broke pale and misty. Red 
rolled over, opened his eyes and groaned. 

“Hell,” he muttered. “It’s morning.” 

He pulled himself up slowly and sat on 
the edge of his cot, yawning and stretching. 
uy “Well, if I must get up, I must. I’d like to 

get a job as a night watchman sometime so 
I could sleep all day.” 

Suddenly he started. There was a man lying in the ex- 
tra cot across the room. 

“What—” Red began; then he grinned and shrugged. 
The drunk! 

Red put on his shoes, reached down a sweater, and 
struggled into it, then stood up fully dressed. He opened 
the door, and a slow smile spread over his tough, weath- 
ered face. 

“Now, by God,” he muttered, “that’s something like it. 
Going to be a nice day. I can smell it.” 

Glancing out, he saw a little negro bending over a fire. 
Red went out. 

“Lasses,”’ said Red. “This is a real honest-to-God 
morning. I guess they’re up over at the house. Run over 
and get me a cup of coffee.” 

Lasses jumped up and started to run across the vacant 
lot. Red shouted after him on second thought: 

“Make it two.” 

Humming, Red went into the tackroom and glanced 
down at the drunk, who was lying with his hands under 
his head staring at the ceiling. Red could tell by the 
expression in his eyes that he was suffering. 

“Hello,” said the drunk. 

“Hello,” said Red. “How you making it?” 

“T’d just as soon die. Where are we?” 

“You’re in Arrento, buddy. The San Basilio race-track. 
Boy, you sure had a snootful.” 

“How’d I get here? Never mind. I know. Oh, what 
a headache! Thanks for looking after me.” 

Lasses peeked in the doorway. ‘“Heah you are, Mr. Red.” 

“Bring it in, Lasses.” 

The drunk got up on one elbow. 

“Oh, God!” he groaned. “I’m going to drink this coffee; 
then I’m going to sleep till tomorrow morning. Is that all 
right?” 

“Okay by me.” 

Lasses disappeared. Red heard him humming to him- 
self outside the door; then he heard him walk a little way 
down the barn. Pretty soon Lasses said: 

“Howyah, ol’ hoss. You sho is a pow’ful mean-looking 
ol’ hoss, but I sho hope you win that Handicap. I'll be 
folks if you does. Yassuh.” 

Red grinned and went out. He saw Pop hurrying 
across the vacant lot toward the barn. 
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“Morning,” called Red. 

Pop came up out of breath. 

“Morning, Red. Fine morning. It’s got a feel to it like 
some of them spring mornings back around Lexington. 
By God, I don’t feel seventy on a morning like this. Has 
the man woke up?” 

“Yeah. I gave him some coffee. Now he’s went back to 
sleep. Says he wants to sleep all day.” 

OP pulled reflectively at his under lip. “Slim showed 

up yet?” 

“No. It’s still early.” 

“Them damn’ boys! No good any more. All pampered 
now like that Johnny Antrim, giving me his lip at the 
restaurant yesterday.” 

“Some day I’ll just turn that little swell-headed monkey 
up and spank him,” said Red. ‘But he’s a good money 


rider.” 
Pop nodded grudgingly. 
“He sure is. I hate to admit it, but he rides like the old 


boys used to. Out to win. Aint many of ’em left. All 
prima donnas now. I’d like to see him up on the old horse 
in the Handicap.” 

“Yeah,” said Red. “But he’ll probably ride Mammon. 
Van Senckle likes Johnny, for some reason. No, we'll end 
up with Slim, Pop, and he aint nothing. All he does is shut 
his eyes and let her rip.” 

Pretty soon Slim came running across the vacant lot. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Benedict, but something happened to 
my alarm-clock. Am I late?” 

“No, son. You’re about on time. Take Stoughton Bottle 
out on the circle beyond the barn and work him easy, about 
six times around. Then work Johnny easy, four times 
around. We’re going to work Arkansaw six furlongs on 
the track after while.” 

“That sounds good,” said Slim. “I’m sure anxious to 
feel that horse really running under me. He’ll be the best 
Tt ever had my leg over.” 

When Slim had ridden off, Red came over to Pop. 

“Sorry, Pop; but here comes the bad news. I saw that 
squarehead and another guy pass between them houses a 
minute ago. What’ll we do?” 

“Let me think.” 

While Pop was thinking, Schultz and an apologetic- 
looking little man appeared around the corner of the barn. 

“Yah,” said Schultz, with a grin. “Caught you that 
time.” 

Red growled and turned away. 

“What do you want, Schultz?” Pop demanded. 

“IT want my horse. I want that big one.” 

“You'll play hell getting him. I’m going to pay that 
feed-bill this afternoon. What’s the matter with you?” 

“Oh, nein,” said Schultz. “I’m used to that kind of talk. 
I'll take that horse. I got it all legal and everything, aint 
I, Mr. Martin?” 

The little man shrugged and avoided Pop’s eyes. “Yes 
sir; you have,” he said; then he pulled his coat back and 
apologetically showed his badge. 

“What we going to do, Pop?” Red demanded, glaring at 
the two men. 

Pop seemed a little dazed. He glanced about him help- 
lessly. This had never happened before. Why, you just 
couldn’t take a man’s best horse away from him! 

“The drunk!” said Pop suddenly. 

Without a word, Red ran to the tackroom and went in. 
The man was lying on his side as Red had left him. Red 
slipped his hand into the man’s coat pocket and took out 
the money. But the man woke up and stared. 

“What are you doing?” he demanded. 

Red gulped. 

“I’m borrowing your dough. We got to pay a feed-bill or 
lose our best horse.” 

“My dough? Have I got money left?” 

“You’ve got a hundred bucks, and I’m going to swipe 
sixty of it.” 

The man hesitated, then got to his feet. 

“All right,” he said. ‘Help yourself. But I want to see 
the fun.” 

Red let out a yow! of delight. 

“You're okay, pardner. By God, you sure are! I 
thought for a minute I was going to have to manhandle 
you a little.” 

Red went out with the money in his hand. The stranger 
followed him, looking pretty pale and shaky. 


“Good morning, sir,” said Pop, forcing a smile. “Have a 
good sleep?” 

“Yes, I did,” said the stranger. 

Grinning, Red counted out sixty dollars. 

“There’s your dough, Dutchman,” he said. “Satisfied?” 

Schultz took the money and laughed. 

“You see,” he said, turning to the officer. “TI told you 
they’d dig up the money. All right, boys. No hard feel- 
ings. Just business. Yah!” 

When Schultz and the officer had gone, Pop sank down 
on the bench and began to mop his forehead. The stranger 
sat down beside him. 

“Whew!” said Pop. “I feel kind of peaked.” 

Red silently returned the rest of the money to the 
stranger, who carelessly slipped it into his coat pocket 
and sighed. Pop took his right hand and wrung it. 

“You’re a gentleman, my boy,” he said. ‘You don’t 
know what this means to us.” 

“Maybe I do,” said the man. 
horse than money any day.” 

“Say,” said Pop, ‘my granddaughter’ll have breakfast 
ready by about nine o’clock, when Red’ll be done with his 
work. You better eat with us. What’s your name?” 

The stranger hesitated. “Tony Smith,” he said. 
“Thanks. I may be ready for breakfast at nine o’clock.” 

“Tony?” said Red, scratching his head. “You aint a 
foreigner, are you?” 

Tony laughed. 

“T was born right here in California.” 

“Well,” said Red, apologetically, “you look kind of dark, 
and all the guys I ever knew by the name of Tony was 
spicks. Excuse me.” 

They sat in silence for a long time. Lasses, humming a 
blue tune, began to dance slowly. He was hoping maybe 
the new white man might notice him and give him a nickel. 
Down the barn Arkansaw stamped in his stall and whin- 
nied loudly. 

Tony got up and stretched. 

“You know, fellows,” he said, “I’ve decided to live. I 
like it here. Can you put me up for a few days?” 

“Why, sure,” said Pop, winking behind Tony’s back at 
Red. “Glad to have you. First thing, we want to get 
that money back to you.” 

“Oh, the money. Well, don’t worry about that.” 

Lasses couldn’t stand it any longer. He came over. 

“Mistah,” he said, “want to see me do my hoss trick? 
I kin trot or pace. Which you like?” Lasses got down 
on all fours. 

Tony laughed. 
horse.” 

Lasses paced for Tony, who sat down to watch him. Pop 
muttered “Fool darky!” to himself, but didn’t interfere. 
Red walked back to Arkansaw’s stall, whistling. 


“Td rather have a good 


“Pace. I used to have a roan pacing 


Chapter Siz 


HEN Red had finished with his work, he went 
into the tackroom to take off his tattered 
coat-sweater and put on a fairly presentable 
blue serge coat he usually wore to breakfast. 
He found Tony lying on the extra cot with his 
hands under his head, staring at the ceiling. 

“I was wondering where you got to,” said 
“Come on. Chow. Feeling better?” 


Red. 
Tony sat up slowly. 


“Yes. I feel lots better.” 

He got up, hurriedly combed his hair, and followed 
Red out the door. Red turned and glanced at him. 

“You’re beginning to look like something,” he said. 
“What you been doing to yourself?” 

“Well,” said Tony, smiling, “I found a razor in the har- 
ness-room, so I helped myself. I hope you don’t mind.” 

When they reached the house, Pop came out on the porch 
to meet them. He was beaming. 

“Howdy, boys. Come right in. Chow’s ready.” He be- 
pan (9 rub his hands gleefully. ‘Well, Red, what do you 
say?” 

“T say he can run six furlongs in eleven-one whenever we 
want to cut him loose.” 

“I was talking to Bob Mayfield. He’s classed the old 
horse in grade C. We’ll slip him in the next sprint with 
that kind and win ourselves a bet.... Come in and meet 
my granddaughter. She’s got breakfast ready.” 


Jewel was pouring the coffee when they came in. She 
was feeling rather irritable, and had had a few words with 
Pop over the drunk they had brought home. She had been 
imagining a sodden bum; she had seen plenty of them 
around the tracks. But here was a big strong-looking 
young man, very presentable, rather handsome, in fact. 
She felt herself flushing. 

Pop was a little uneasy. 

“Jewel, honey,” he said in a soothing voice, “this is the 
young fellow I was telling you about. Tony, this is my 
granddaughter, Jewel McMahon.” 

“How do you do, Miss McMahon?” said Tony, bowing 
slightly. “I hope I’m not putting you to any trouble.” 

Jewel turned. His ease of manner and his politeness 
made her feel all thumbs. 

“Hello,” she said. “It’s no trouble. 
help yourself.” 

They all sat down. Pop and Red were famished and sat 
silently stuffing their mouths full, pointing when they 
wanted a dish passed. From time to time Jewel looked at 
Tony out of the corner of her eye. His table-manners were 
excellent. The silence grew a little strained. Smiling, 
Tony turned to her. 

“Did Pop tell you about the way the big chestnut horse 
ran this morning?” said Tony easily. 

“{ haven’t heard anything else,” said Jewel, smiling 
slightly. “I’m glad. He’s our pet.” 

“Beautiful animal,” said Tony. 

Red guffawed. “Beautiful!” he cried. “Now I’ve heard 
that old man-eater called everything. But I never heard 
him called beautiful. I guess I better get him a lavender 
blanket, eh, Pop?” 

Pop colored. He had certain notions of hospitality. 

“Why, he is beautiful, Red,’ said Pop. ‘“There’s no 
better-looking horse than him on the American turf. He 
looks just like his old daddy, Kentucky Colonel, and that 
old horse was a regular fashion-plate.”’ 

‘Kentucky Colonel?” said Tony. ‘Why, I saw him run in 
the East when I was going to school. I mean I was on a 
trip. Yes. You’re right. They do look alike.” 

“You a horseman?” asked Pop. 

“Y’ve been around horses most of my life,” said Tony. 
“Not runners, though.” 

“Oh,” said Pop, his face falling. 

They ate in silence for a while. Finally Tony turned to 
the girl. 

“Do you like racing, Jewel?” 

He said it so easily she didn’t notice his familiarity. 

“IT should say.” 

“T used to love it,” said Tony. “I haven’t seen a horse- 
race in four or five years. My wife—’” 

They all stared at him. He grinned. 

“That slipped out. My former wife, I should say, didn’t 
like it. So—we didn’t go.” 

“You divorced, eh?” asked Red. 

bad i am.”’ 

“That’s tough,” said Pop. “But that’s the way it goes 
nowadays. Everybody’s always getting divorced and then 
getting married again and then getting divorced. Like 
Hollywood. Heathenish, I call it.” 

Jewel looked at Tony with some concern. There was an 
expression on his face she couldn’t understand. He looked 
a little sullen and a little hurt. Finally he turned to Red: 

“Through ?” 

“Yep.” Red tilted his chair back. 

“What do we do now?” 

“Why,” said Red, glancing at Tony, not quite under- 
standing the situation, “I’m through for the morning. I 
got a few odd jobs to look after, but they can keep. Why?” 

“T thought we might go uptown and get a drink. How 
about you, Pop?” 

“Don’t mind if I do, but one’s my limit.” 


Just sit down and 


never before seen a man’s mood change so quickly. 

Tony got up and went over to the sink where Jewel was 
cleaning off the dishes. 

“T think we should help Jewel first,” he said. 

She turned to look at him. He was trying hard to smile, 
but there was no light in his eyes. 

“Put an apron on him, Jewel,” said Red. “I’ll bet he’d 
look cuter than Tray McKinnel.” 

Jewel colored. ‘Tend to your own business, Red.’ 

Tony glanced at her, noting the flush. 


Piever got up and began to clear the table. She had 


“A boy friend?” he said. 

She lowered her eyes. 

“Not exactly. He’s just a man we know that owns 
horses. Leave the dishes alone. I do them every morning. 
Better hurry and get your drink.” 

He smiled wanly. 

“I wish,” he said to Jewel, “you’d call me Tony. You 
were Jewel to me when I came in that front door. I like 
it here. I like Pop and Red, though maybe they don’t 
think so much of me. I feel more at home here than I’ve 
felt since I left the ranch.” 

“You used to own a ranch?” 

“T lived on one. Sure you won’t let me help? I like to 
make myself useful—at least to those who appreciate it.” 

There was something in his tone she didn’t understand. 

“You’ve got troubles on your mind, haven’t you?” she 
said finally. 

“Everybody has,” said Tony, turning away. 
anyway. Well, let’s go get that drink, fellows.” 


Wee the three of them lined up at the bar near the 
track, the bartender winked at Tony. 

“Brother, you look pretty spry for a guy that’s practical- 
ly drunk me out of stock. How do you do it?” 

“It’s a gift,” said Tony. “Three of the same.” 

They tossed down their drinks and stood at the bar talk- 
ing. Horsemen began to drift in. Pop grew expansive. 
He sensed the change in the horsemen’s attitude. Old 
Arkansaw had given them something to think about. Ed 
Stroud and Tray McKinnel came up to the bar. They 
spoke to Pop and Red, and glanced questioningly at Tony. 

“Why, it’s the man with the hollow legs!” said Ed, 
finally. “How are you?” 

Tony stared. Pop laughed. 

“It’s what the bartender called you last night, Tony, 
when you were lapping it up.” 

Tony laughed too. “I see.” 

“Ed, this is Tony Smith. He’s staying with us. 
shake hands with Tray McKinnel. 
outside of that, he’s all right.” 

Tony smiled at Ed Stroud and shook hands with Tray, 
who looked him over carefully, noting his shabby ap- 
pearance. 

“What’s the idea, Pop?” Tray demanded. “Taking on 
a new swipe since the old horse’s begun to show a little 
run?” 

“No,” said Pop, “just a visitor.” 

Red laughed. “He was laying out in the rain last night 
and we took him home.” 

Tony winced faintly, but smiled. Tray’s face had a 
hostile look. He cleared his throat. “T’ll bet Jewel got a 
bang out of that,’ he said, “the way she feels about 
drunks.” 

Tony’s face darkened. ‘‘She didn’t seem to mind. In 
fact, she was very nice about it; figuring, I think, that it 
wasn’t any of her business.” 

Tray flushed. There was an unusual silence in the bar. 

“That last remark was a little pointed, wasn’t it?” said 
Tray softly. 

“Was it?” 

“Listen: you’re a stranger around here, and you seem 
to be friends with Pop and Red, so I'll kind of let it pass. 
But pardner, I don’t stand any smartness from nobody.” 

“That’s all right with me. As for myself, I don’t like 
people who can’t ’tend to their own business. So now we 
understand each other.” 

There was a short silence. 
away.... 

That afternoon in the betting-shed, Jewel passed Tony 
without recognizing him. He had his clothes pressed, had 
bought a white shirt and a necktie, and was wearing one of 
Pop’s old soft hats. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘“Aren’t you speaking to me?” 

“T didn’t know it was you.” 

“T see. How do I look?” 

“You look fine. What did you do to that hat of Pop’s? 
I never would have recognized it.” 

“Not so loud,” said Tony with a grin. 
twist of the wrist.” 

“T hear Tray McKinnel got a little ugly with you.” 

“Not very.” 

“He has quite a reputation and a very quick temper.” 

“You frighten me.” 

Jewel laughed. ‘You seem to be scared to death!” 


“Thanks, 


Tony, 
He’s a Kentuckian, but 


Tray hesitated, then turned 


“Just a simple 


“Betting?” 

“Not for myself. I was betting for one of the horsemen 
—Mr. Everett.” 

“Got something good?” 

“No. It’s just one of his silly ideas. 
horse. You save your money. You may need it. 
don’t you come back to the box with me?” 

“Do I look all right?” 

“You'll pass.” 

Tony took her arm and gently guided her through the 
crowd. At the head of the stair just outside the mezza- 
nine, somebody behind them called in a loud, surprised 
voice: “Tony!” 

To Jewel’s amazement, Tony neither looked around nor 
spoke; he left her so suddenly and ran down the stairs into 
the crowd so quickly that she lost track of him in an in- 
stant. Sheturned. The tall blond man in the brown tweed 
coat, who had tried to pick her up the day before, was 
standing just behind her, staring with his mouth slightly 
open. He came to himself immediately and took off his hat. 

“Pardon me,” he said. ‘Was that man a friend of 
yours?” 

“Not exactly. Is he a friend of yours?” 

The man hemmed. “I guess not. I must have been mis- 
taken.” 

“Didn’t you call him Tony?” 

“T believe I did.” 

“Well, his name’s Tony Smith.” 

“Oh,” said the man. ‘Must be a different person entire- 
ly. Pardon me for detaining you.” 

Jewel’s curiosity was aroused. She smiled her best smile 
at the man, who thawed visibly. 

“Would you mind telling me who he is?” she asked. 

The man hesitated. Then his lips tightened. 

“T must have been mistaken. Just forget the whole 
thing. Could I interest you in a drink?” 

“No, thanks. But sometime if you want to talk to me 
about Tony, I might go to the bar with you.” 

She could see that the man was tempted. Beyond the 
clubhouse the bugle blew, calling the horses to the post. 

“T’ll think it over,” he said, smiling slightly. 


I don’t like the 
Why 


Chapter Seven 


HEY had just finished breakfast. Jewel got 
up and began to clear the dishes away. Tony 
sat staring at the table for a moment, then 
took out some makings and began to roll a 
4 cigarette in imitation of Pop. Pretty soon 
he gave up, and lighted a ready-made one. 

Then he got up, put on his coat and hat, 
“Going to run uptown for a while. Be back 


and turned, 
soon.” 

“Get me some ketchup, Tony,” called Jewel, ‘‘and a loaf 
of bread. Pay you when you get back.” 

“Right you are.” 

When he had gone, Pop turned to Red. 

“He’s got something preying on his mind, that boy.” 

“What we going to do about him, Pop?” Red demanded. 
“He’s been here a week now. It’s getting like he was one of 
the family. I don’t like it so much myself.” Red jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of Jewel. 

“What can we do?” said Pop. ‘We owe him sixty dol- 
lars. He never says a word about it, and he gets up every 
morning at sunrise and helps out. Anyway, I kind of like 
the guy. He’s a gentleman, or I miss my guess.” 

“He certainly is,” said Jewel suddenly. Pop and Red 


started. “And what do you mean you owe him sixty dol- 

lars, Pop?” 

: Hey grimaced. “You shouldn’t always be listening, 
ewel.” 


“You mean you borrowed sixty dollars from him?” 

“Who do you think paid the feed-bill?” said Red. 

“T might have known,” said Jewel angrily. ‘When you 
brought him in here that night, I felt pretty sure some- 
thing was up. Now, aren’t you a nice pair! Borrowing 
money from a man when he’s drunk! Probably all he 

a ae! 

“He had a hundred dollars,” said Red. 

“T hope you haven’t borrowed the other forty.” 

“We haven’t,” said Red. “But it’s an idea.” 

“Don’t like this fellow too well, Jewel,” said Pop, “till we 
find out something about him.” 


Jewel hesitated; then she told Red and Pop about her 
encounter with the man in the brown tweed coat. 

“That’s funny,” said Pop. ‘Mighty funny.” 

“T’ll say it is,” said Red. “Let’s find out what we’re 
doing before we do anything. This guy may be taking it 
on the lam out of some jug. Who knows?” 

Pop was getting tired of the discussion. He got up and 
stretched. 

“Let’s go over to the barn and play some seven-up, Red,” 
he said. 

They started out, but Jewel stopped them. 

“Pop,” she said, “the first money you get, I want you 
to pay Tony back his sixty dollars.” 

“TI will, honey, I will,” said Pop with an expansive ges- 
ture. “Don’t you worry. He saved our lives. I won't 
forget it.” 

Pop and Red crossed the vacant lot to the barn and, 
sitting down on some boxes, began to play seven-up for a 
nickel a corner. Birds were chirping in the pepper trees 
beside the barn. Beyond the track, high above an adjoin- 
ing ranch, buzzards were circling in a sky of baby blue. 

“Them birds,” said Pop, with a shudder. “Them big 
black ones, I mean. They give me the creeps. How come 
they’re always flying over that grove of live-oaks?” 

Red glanced up. ‘Cattle over there. Them buzzards 
are always hopeful. Play, Pop.” 

They played in silence for a while. Finally Tony came up 
and squatted on his heels beside them. 

“Say, Pop,” he said, ‘Show about your two horses today ?” 

“They both got a chance.” 

“Real good chance?” 

“Stoughton Bottle’s got the best chance,” said Red. 
“We don’t know just how the champ’s going to act. Of 
course, there aint nothing much in with him, and he’s in 
light.” 

“Well,” said Tony, smiling, “I don’t know much about 
race-horses, so you'll have to tell me. I met a friend of 
mine uptown, and he wants to win a bet. He’ll bet a thou- 
sand dollars on each horse for himself, and a hundred on 
each for you, Pop, if you say the word.” 

Pop dropped his cards, and Tony helped him pick them 
up. Red took off his cap and scratched his head. 

“Why, yes,” said Pop, his voice a little unnatural, “tell 
him to bet them. They both got a chance.” 

“Sure,” said Red, swallowing. ‘They sure have.” 

“All right,” laughed Tony. ‘I hope they win.’ 

“He must have some real dough,” said Pop softly. 

“He used to,” said Tony, whistling and looking lazily off 
across the vacant lots. 

Red and Pop exchanged a glance, but said nothing. 
They went on with their game, but they were both so ex- 
cited that they hardly knew what they were doing. Then 
Red got up and disappeared into the tackroom. 


Os aed shiny limousine was coming slowly down the road 
which ran close to the front of the barn. It stopped. 
A uniformed chauffeur jumped out and opened the door. 

“It’s Mr. and Mrs. Westermark,” said Pop. ‘What do 
they want?” 

Tony went on with his game, whistling. Pop stood un- 
certain. Red put his head out of the tackroom door, then 
pulled it back. 

“Hello, Pop,” said Lou Westermark, a tall, slender, well- 
dressed man of forty with a red face, blue eyes with pouches 
under them, and a disillusioned air. 

“Hello, Mr. Westermark,” said Pop. 

“This is Mrs. Westermark,” said Lou. 

Pop took off his hat and grinned. 

“T’m sure glad to meet you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Westermark smiled. She was a handsome woman 
of about thirty-five. She was dressed expensively in the 
latest fashion. 

“T’ve heard a lot about you, Pop,” she said. “Also about 
your horse. We came over to see him.” 

“Arkansaw? Why, sure, ma’am. Red! Get him out.” 

Red sullenly obeyed. The Westermarks came over un- 
der the wooden awning. 

“Don’t get too close,’ Red cautioned, snapping the guy 
ropes onto the Traveler’s halter. : 

Tony went on playing solitaire, glancing up from time 
to time. Lasses appeared around the corner of the barn 
and stood with his finger in his mouth. 

“Oh, he’s simply beautiful,’ said Mrs. Westermark. 
“Looks just like Kentucky Colonel.” 


“How are you?” 


“Little more white in his face,” said Lou. ‘“Nice-looking 
fellow. I haven’t seen him close up for nearly two years. 
Bad, is he, Pop?” 

“Around the barn, he is,” said Pop. ‘“Red’s the only one 
can handle him. I can hardly go near him myself. My 
granddaughter gentled him.” 

“Oh, is that so?” said Mrs. Westermark, trying to ap- 
pear interested. 

“Yep. She sure did. She’s got a hand with a horse. 
Yes sir; the old boy’s a man-eater in the barn. But he’s 
got pretty good track manners if the jockey’s got any 
sense at all. Gets away good, too; got plenty of early foot 
going to the turn, in case you want to use it. I figure on 
winning with him today.” 

Lou stood shaking his head. 

“T don’t think so, Pop. Maxon and some of the other big 
bettors sent six thousand dollars to Chicago on that filly 
of Tom Bakely’s.” 

“Darling Clementine?” 

“Yes. Light impost, and Eddie Baugh will give her a 
whirlwind ride. She can really run six furlongs under a 
hundred pounds.” 

i “Three-year-old,” said Pop contemptuously. “She won’t 
0.” 

“Anyway,” said Lou, “this old horse may break down 
any minute. He never was sound, even as a two-year-old. 
He’d be a lot better off if he was just turned out and fed. 
Don’t bet too much on him, Pop.” 

Pop stuck out his chest. 

“A friend of mine’s betting one thousand dollars on his 
nose,” he said. “This fellow waits till I tell him to go; 
then he really chucks it in.” 

Lou smiled slightly but said nothing. 

“Well, I know one thing,” said Mrs. Westermark, mov- 
ing toward Arkansaw, “I’m going to bet my money on you, 
you lovely thing!” She shook her finger at him. 

The Traveler reared, trying to break away from the guy- 
ropes, and letting out a bellow which filled the space under 
the wooden awnings with a terrifying, echoing roar, some- 
what like a lion at a zoo. Lasses snatched off his cap and 
was around the end of the barn in two jumps. Mrs. Wes- 
termark stepped back hastily and would have fallen if 
Tony hadn’t jumped up quickly and steadied her. She 
turned to look at him. He took off his hat and bowed. 

“T hope you didn’t twist your ankle, Mrs. Westermark,” 
he said. 

“Why, no,” she said, a little bewildered by such manners 
in a swipe. She looked at Tony closely. “But thank you 
very much. I might have fallen.” 

“Not at all,” said Tony. 

Lou was looking at Tony too; then he glanced quickly at 
his wife. His face slowly got red. Must she always be 
making eyes at every good-looking man! Even a swipe! 

“Whoa, boy,” Red was saying, boiling with rage. “Whoa, 
son. Steady, boy. That’s better. Nobody’s going to hurt 
you. Now, now. Whoa, boy. Steady, now. That’s better.” 

He finally got the stallion quieted. 

“T better put him up, I guess, Pop,” said Red. 
a-quiver.” 

“All right,” said Pop. 


“He’s all 


Per. Lou and Mrs. Westermark sat down. From time to 
time she glanced sideways at Tony, who was leaning 
against the tackroom door, smoking a cigarette. 

There was a short silence; then Lou laughed and said: 

“Pop, show Ellen how you can roll a cigarette with one 
hand.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t be interested.” 

“Of course I would.” 

Lasses inched up to the group, staring. Pop went 
through his routine elaborately with a straight face, rolling 
a perfect cigarette. Mrs. Westermark applauded. 

“Tm going to practise that,” she laughed. ‘‘And make 
all my friends envious. Do you think you could teach me, 
Pop? I might drop over some afternoon.” 

Pop roared. “I don’t know. I don’t know. Ask Tony 
here. He’s been trying to learn the trick for over a week.” 

Mrs. Westermark turned and addressed Tony. 

“Difficult, is it?” 

“Impossible,” said Tony. “But maybe your hands aren’t 
as clumsy as mine. I’d say they weren't.” 

Mrs. Westermark had beautiful hands and was very 
proud of them. She knew that Tony had noticed them. 
le was no fool, that boy! 


Pop was delighted. 


There was a short silence. Red came over to Tony and 
whispered something to him. They sat down and began 
to play seven-up. Before anyone spoke, Jewel came hur- 
rying across the vacant lot, and not noticing the Wester- 
marks, who were sitting with their backs toward her, she 
hit Tony lightly on the shoulder and said: 

“Fony, where are my groceries?” 

He shrugged and made a face. “TI forgot.” 

“T thought so. Well, that’s all right, because we’re out 
of coffee, and we haven’t a pinch of salt in the house.” 

Tony got up. “T’ll go get them for you. But you'd bet- 
ter write it all down. Excuse me,” he said. 

Jewel started slightly when Lou Westermark stood up 
and took off his hat. 

“Excuse me, Pop,” said Jewel. 
visitors.” 

“They came to see Arkansaw Traveler. This is Mr. and 
Mrs. Westermark. People, my granddaughter.” 

Jewel was a little flustered. The Westermarks! 

“How do you do.” 

Lou inclined his head. “We're really wild over your 
horse, my dear,” said Mrs. Westermark. “We’re going to 
steal him.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Jewel. Why did Mrs. Westermark 
stare at her and at Tony so? Jewel felt herself blushing. 
She wanted to get away. Women had a way of suspecting 
other women! Even a high society person like Mrs. Wes- 
termark. “I’ve got to run. Lots to do. Come on, Tony. 
I'll give you that list.” 

Mrs. Westermark turned to watch them go. 

eed was beaming. “How do you like my granddaugh- 
ter?” 

“She’s very pretty,” said Mrs. Westermark without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Very,” said Lou. “That swipe of yours, Pop: where 
did you get him? I never saw him around before.” 

_Pop hesitated. “I picked him up here. He’s a Califor- 
nian.” 

“T thought he was new. Looks a little different class 
from most of them,” said Mrs. Westermark. 


“T didn’t know you had 


OU cleared his throat. ‘Pop,’ he said, “Bob Mayfield 
told me he’d talked to you the other day about Arkan- 
saw Traveler.” 

“Why, yes, he did.” 

“He told me you said you wouldn’t sell him.” 

“That’s right. We're going to win the Handicap with 
him.” 

Lou laughed. 

“There was a time when he could do it, but not now, Pop; 
not now. You’re an old horseman. You’ve probably for- 
gotten more about horses than I'll ever know. But a man’s 
apt to overestimate the horses in his own stable. You 
know that. Now, Pop, an old cripple like Arkansaw never 
wins a race like the Handicap. It just isn’t done.” 

“He’s not crippled up, Mr. Westermark. He’s sound 
as a dollar. He worked six furlongs in thirteen, just gal- 
loping.” 

“I know. I saw him, and he may win a few races for 
you at that distance. I don’t say he won’t. But the Handi- 
cap is a mile and a quarter, and he’ll have the best horses in 
the country knocking at him all the way. It just can’t be 
done, Pop. Look at Kubla Khan, my horse. He’s six-to- 
one in the future book. Every expert in the country picks 
him to win the Handicap. But I don’t feel very confident. 
It will be a big field. It may rain. Anything’s liable to 
happen.” 

“Exactly,” said Pop. ‘But that’s a chance we’ve all got 
to take; it’s racing.” 

“Then you wouldn’t be interested in selling him?” 

“No sir. I wouldn’t.” 

“We'd give him a wonderful home, Pop,” said Mrs. Wes- 
termark. ‘He’d be looked after the rest of his life. Lou 
wants to put him in the stud. I think the horsemen would 
breed to him since Kentucky Colonel is dead. He was a 
wonderful three-year-old even if he wasn’t quite sound.” 

“He’s a valuable animal to me,” said Pop. “He may win 
me a few races, not mentioning the Handicap.” 

“You don’t expect to win over three races with him at 
the meeting, do you, Pop?” Lou interposed. “Forgetting 
all about the Handicap, which is pretty remote.” 

“No. Three would about get it.” 

“Well, that’s roughly two thousand dollars. 
you five thousand doliars for him, Pop.” 


We'll give 


Pop hastily took out the makings and began to roll a 
cigarette. Red, leaning against the door of the tackroom, 
groaned, then stood holding his breath. 

“That’s a lot of money for a cripple,” said Pop with a 
smile. 

“There are special circumstances,” said Lou, “‘which I 
think Bob explained to you.” 

“I know, I know. Well,” said Pop, sighing deeply, “TI 
promised Colonel Moffat I’d look after the old fellow till 
the day I died. I’m sorry, Mr. Westermark. I couldn't 
sell him.” 

Lou opened his mouth to speak, but his wife got up to go. 

“You might think it over, Pop,” said Mrs. Westermark. 

“T will. I will,” said Pop. 


AS post-time for the fifth race approached, Pop could 
hardly contain himself. 

Tony came hurrying through the crowd. Pop hardly 
knew him. He had bought some cheap slacks, a soft hat, 
and a new pair of shoes. He looked like anybody. You’d 
never take him for a bum or a swipe. 

“Pop—he bet it.” 

Pop nodded, then took out a handkerchief and mopped 
his brow. “Hot today, aint it?” 

“Look, Pop. I’ve got twelve dollars left. Which horse 
has got the best chance: Stoughton Bottle or the champ?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t bother me with trifles. Bet six on 
each.” 

“Right you are, Pop—and good luck!” 

“Say, you better help Red.” 

“Had I? All right. Soon as I bet.” 

When the horses were led out into the paddock, Pop 
went over to speak with Red. 

“How’s he acting?” 

“Perfect,” said Red. 
hair.” 

“They bet the dough. A grand for themselves, and a 
hundred for me.” 

“Whew!” said Red eloquently. ‘“That’s the biggest sin- 
gle chunk Stoughton Bottle’s had on him in a long time.” 

Pop went over and walked beside the old gray gelding, 
eee was as quiet as a carthorse, and spoke to Slim Dar- 
rel. 

“Boy,” he whispered,” we got eleven hundred dollars bet 
on this race. Remember what I told you.” 

Slim got a little pale. ‘Yes sir, Mr. Benedict. 
you.” 

“Rate him, but don’t let them steal the race on you with 
that Canadian horse. They’ll try it.” 

The bugle blew. Pop nodded to the jockey, then turned 
and walked rapidly toward the grandstand, muttering to 
himself: “Luck, or whatever you are, I been taking it on 
the chin for a long time now. What I need is a break. 
Just one little break.” He felt comforted. A man couldn’t 
lose all the time. 

It was a two-mile race, and the starting-gate was in 
front of the grandstand. The jockeys rode the horses up 
to the three-eighths chute, then leisurely rode them back. 
There were eight horses in the race, and Stoughton Bottle 
was in the outside stall. The three inside horses were 
prancing and backing and slewing around, giving the as- 
sistant starters all kinds of trouble, but old Stote stood as 
quiet as a milk-wagon horse, gazing straight ahead. 

“Look at Quebec,” said Bill. ‘‘He’s all lathered up. You 
don’t suppose the boys would take a chance on giving him 
a prescription, do you?” 

“Lord! Not here,” said Soapy. 

“If they did,” said Pop, gritting his teeth, “I hope they 
get caught. I didn’t give my horse no prescription. Mine’ll 
run on their merits, or they won’t run at all.” 

Jewel glanced back at the two men and shrugged, smil- 
ing. Pop was impossible! They grinned reassuringly. 

“There they go!” shouted the announcer. 

The horses leaped away into a perfect start. The Cana- 
dian horse, Quebec, immediately took the lead and slowly 
drew away from the others. Slim took Stoughton Bottle 
into the rail and trailed the field. Going around the first 
turn, Quebec was three lengths ahead of the nearest horse, 
and drawing away. 

“Not too far, Slim,” muttered Pop. ‘Don’t let that horse 
get too much lead.” 

When the horses turned for home on the first time 
around, Quebec was leading by five open lengths, Cherokee 
Charley was second, and Willy Holliday third. Stoughton 


“Look at him. He’s fine as frog’s 


I got 


Bottle still trailed, but was moving up slightly; and when 
the horses passed the judges’ stand, Slim began to flick 
him with the whip. 

“Good boy,” said Pop. “Good boy.” ; 

“Quebec’s still leading,” came the announcer’s voice 
above the tumult of the crowd; ‘Cherokee Charley is still 
second. Willy Holliday is third and moving up fast. And 
here comes Stoughton Bottle on the outside.” 

There was a roar from the crowd. People began to stand 
up in the boxes; there were protests from the people behind 
them; then everybody stood up. 

“He’s riding a nice race, that boy,” crowed Pop, full of 
optimism now. “Bring him home, Slim! Bring him home, 
boy!” 

“Turning for home,” droned the announcer, “it’s Quebec 
in front by a length; Willy Holliday is second; Stoughton 
Bottle is third and closing fast.” 

The announcer’s voice speaking rapidly now, was finally 
drowned out by the frenzied shouts of the crowd. 

Pop began to sway from side to side in his excitement. 
Jewel gripped his arm, and was surprised to hear herself 
shouting. Bill and Soapy, deaf to all other considerations, 
were trying to pull Quebec home, yelling and waving their 
arms. 

Quebec was tiring fast, and at the beginning of the last 
sixteenth tried to bolt toward the outside fence; but his 
jockey, working furiously, got him straight and held him 
there. Willy Holliday’s rider was whipping furiously, 
kicking and yelling. But old Stoughton Bottle, striding 
easily and surely, was running them down. He moved up 
inch by inch, Slim whipping and coaxing. 

Near the finish line Quebec staggered from effort. Willy 
Holliday quit and tried to bolt. Stoughton Bottle was still 
running strongly and truly. Another jump, and it would 
be all over. But Quebec’s jockey hit his horse a slashing 
blow with the whip; he steadied; and the two horses 
passed the finish line neck and neck: Quebec spent, stag- 
gering and heaving, Stoughton Bottle fresh and strong. 

“Outrode, by God!” cried Pop. 

Jewel looked at him in bewilderment. 

“We won, didn’t we?” 

“No, by God,” said Pop, “we didn’t. We got outrode.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Soapy, shaking with ex- 
citement. “Anyway, Pop, you got a real plater there. He’s 
got plenty, that old gray devil.” 

“Yes, Pop,” said Jewel. “If we didn’t win, we got second, 
and that’s two hundred dollars.” 

“It’s a photo finish,” said Bill, pointing. “Maybe you did 
win, Pop.” 

“No,” said Pop sadly. 
life. 


“T seen many a horse-race in my 
Photo or no photo, we got outrode.” 


HEY waited for the picture to be sent down the little 
wire which led from the photographer’s booth on top of 
the grandstand to the judge’s stand. 

“Oh, well,” said Pop, ‘“‘we got a run for our money, any- 
way.” 

Presently there was a loud murmur from the crowd, and 
turning, Pop saw the photo-container sliding down the 
wire. In a moment the winning numbers were flashed up 
on the announcement-board. There was a roar from the 
crowd. 

“Second,” said Pop philosophically. ‘I knew it.” 

Jewel patted his hand. “Too bad, Pop.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Bill, ‘“‘we collect. But I wouldn’t 
have give ten cents for my bet when that old gray horse 
started charging in the stretch. Tough luck, Pop.” 

Pop excused himself and went down to the door of the 
jockeys’ room. He saw Johnny Antrim with a smirk on 
his tough face talking earnestly to Slim Darrel, telling him 
in detail how the race should have been ridden. Slim was 
very pale; and when he saw Pop, he began to cry. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Benedict,” he said. “It was all my fault. 
I thought I had it in the bag.” 

“Letting a guy like Smoke Thomas outride him,” said 
Johnny. ‘Aint that something!” 

“Never mind now, Slim,” said Pop, touched by the boy’s 
tears. ‘But just remember this: Never stop riding till you 
cross the wire. Just when you let up, Smoke pulled his 
horse together again. One more lick would have done it.” 

“Mighty nice of you, Mr. Benedict,” said Slim, getting 
control of himself, ‘when you had all that dough up. 
Honest, I was trying to give you the best ride you ever 
had. I sure was. I’m all shot now. Look at my hands 


shaking. I wish to God I was back in Spokane! I’m sure 
ashamed of myself.” 

“Hey!” said Pop. “Get yourself together, boy. We got 
just as much up on the chestnut horse in the next race.” 
Suddenly Pop began to fume. “Aint it awful! Nothing 
else could happen; now the boy has to lose his nerve.” 

“Let me ride him,” said Johnny curtly. “I know that 
old horse.” 

“They set you down,” said Pop. 

“Yesterday was my last day.” Johnny turned. 
Abe. Come and talk to Mr. Benedict.” 

Johnny’s agent came over, puffing on his cigar. 

“You want a real ride, Mr. Benedict? All right. We'll 
give you one. Don’t you worry about nothing. I-can fix 
everything.” 

Pop pondered. He hated to disappoint Slim. But this 
was an important race, and Johnny Antrim was a real 
money rider. 

“T hate to do this, Slim,” he said. 

Slim couldn’t get a word out. He wanted the mount; 
but he was afraid of another fiasco. After all, Arkansaw 
Traveler was a bad actor and a cripple to boot. 

“T don’t know,” he quavered. “I don’t know.” 

“You aint in no shape to ride a race,” said Johnny curtly. 
“Be yourself. Play square with Mr. Benedict. He’s sure 
been giving you a break. Tell you what I’ll do: I'll give 
you ten dollars for this mount. That’s what you’d get on 
a loser, and that’s what it would be with you up! We’ll 
tell the stewards you're sick. You won’t get no black-eye 
over it.” Johnny really wanted this mount—not because of 
the money, but because he had a come-back to make, and 
also he’d heard that the big guns, including Maxon Lyle, 
were down heavy on the filly, Darling Clementine. It was 
a perfect spot for him. 

“All right,” said Slim. 


oy ey, 


N the grandstand there was a loud murmur when the 
change of jockeys on Arkansaw was announced over the 
loud-speaker. ‘“Pop’s shooting,” said Ed Stroud, who had 
put in with the big guns. ‘With what?” Tom Baker de- 
manded with a loud laugh. But Lyle didn’t think it was 
funny at all; and when he saw Pop crossing the downstairs 
betting-shed, he stopped him. 

“Hello, Pop.” 

“Hello.” Pop was pretty sure that he knew what was on 
Lyle’s mind. He was delighted. Everybody was surely 
getting mighty friendly all of a sudden. 

“Trying with the old boy, eh?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Think he can make it?” 

“ts:a: cinch,” 

Lyle laughed. 

“T wouldn’t say that, Pop. But he’s got an outside 
chance. That old boy’s got an outside chance in any kind 
of company after that last work-out. Got outridden in 
the last, eh?” 

“Slim’s sick,” said Pop with a straight face. 

“Sure, sure. Look, Pop. We don’t figure you’re betting 
much on the Traveler. In fact the boys told me you was a 
little low on cash. I'll tell you the truth; we’ve bet quite a 
chunk on Darling Clementine, and the way it begins to 
shape, you’re the one we’ve got to beat. Follow me?” 

“T follow you,” said Pop. ‘But you aint going no place. 
We got eleven hundred dollars bet on the old boy; and if 
can get him in, we’re going to.” 

Lyle stared. ‘Where you getting that kind of money, 
Pop?” 

“T still know a few people.” 

“No deal, then?” 

“Not a chance. And Max, Eddie Baugh better keep 
that filly right where she belongs, or I’ll squawk. No bear- 
ing out and no bearing in.” 

Lyle’s face was red with annoyance. 

“Tf there’s any rough riding in this race, that boy you 
got will do it; and he’ll get the works this time if he does.” 

“You know he’d just love to beat you, Max.” 

Lyle turned and walked away. Pop chuckled to him- 
self. Somebody took him by the arm. It was Tony. 

“The money’s up,” he said. 

Pop nodded, trying to hide his excitement. 

“What did the fellow say on that last race? That was 
a tough one.” 

Tony laughed. “He doesn’t care. He says he might just 
as well be entirely broke as the way he is.” 


“That’s the spirit. 
Bottle?” 

“The little negro boy. He’s walking him. I’m going to 
help Red after this race. Good luck, Pop.” 

“Same to you and your friend, Tony.” 


WHEN Pop came up the aisle toward the box, the bugle 
was blowing, calling the horses to the post for the 
sixth race. Tray McKinnel stepped out of the mezzanine 
entrance to detain him.” 

“Trying, eh, Pop?” 

“We are.” 

“T bet a chunk on Darling Clem. But the old boy is five 
to one, and she’s three to two. Should I hedge?” 

Pop could hardly contain himself. Yesterday he’d been 
just poor old Pop with a gypsy stable. Now all the big 
boys were hanging around mighty respectful. Sell Ar- 
kansaw? Not a chance in the world! 

“T would if I was you. But you better use your own 
judgment. You know how racing is.” 

“T’m going to hedge,” said Tray, turning. 

Pop sat down in the empty box and leisurely rolled a 
cigarette. By God, it was getting like old times. 

The horses were paraded; then they broke ranks and, 
turning, began to jog around the first turn toward the 
starting-gate at the head of the back-stretch. 

“Aint he a peach ?” Pop exclaimed, pointing his program 
at the Traveler, who was dancing sidewise with his neck 
arched, and his front feet working like.a show-horse’s. 

“He certainly is,” said Jewel. 


Who’s looking after Stoughton 


Pop turned. “I suppose you smart guys are betting on 
the filly.” 

“You guessed it, Pop. Sorry. That’s where the smart 
money is.” 


The crowd was restive. This was the feature race of the 
day, and over a hundred thousand dollars in bets showed on 
the tote-board across the track. People began to stand 
up. All around the box men were staring intently through 
field-glasses at the far-away starting-gate. ‘There they 
go!” shouted some practical joker; people leaped to their 
feet, then turned to stare in disapproval at the speaker. 

“Arkansaw Traveler broke through again,” droned the 
announcer. ‘He’s holding up the start. Wait a minute. 
He’s unseated his rider. Johnny Antrim was thrown 
against the side of the starting-gate, and then fell. He’s 
up, folks. Not hurt, I guess.” 

Pop groaned. 

“Oh, God, if he just don’t get him left.” 

“Four to one now,” said Bill. ‘The crowd really likes the 
old horse. Darling Clem’s up a little. Five-to-three.” 

“Arkansaw broke through again,” droned the announcer. 
“He almost unseated Johnny Antrim. They’re taking him 
outside. The Traveler will have to break from outside the 
gate. Now. Steady. There they go!” 

“Off last,” Pop groaned. “I guess my luck’s really out. 
Poor old horse! It’s his first race in a long time, and it got 
him all worked up.” 

“Look at that filly run,” cried Bill. ‘Can’t she mizzle!’ 

Jewel looked with some concern at Pop, and patted his 
hand. He seemed so crestfallen that she was worried. 

“It’s Darling Clementine in front by four lengths,” called 
the announcer above the rising tide of tumult from the 
crowd. ‘Wings o’ the Wind is second and closing fast. 
Blond Beast is third on the rail, and Arkansaw Traveler 
is fourth on the far outside.” 

“He’s already passed four of them, Pop,” said Jewel 
soothingly. 

“Them four don’t count,” said Pop. “They’re just going 
for the ride.” 

The little filly, Darling Clementine, was flying on the 
rail; and her jockey, Eddie Baugh, was riding her for all. 
she was worth; but the big bay gelding, Wings o’ the Wind, 
was slowly overhauling her, and Blond Beast was moving 
up inch by inch on the rail. Going into the turn, Clemen- 
tine seemed to falter, and Wings o’ the Wind caught her, 
and they ran neck and neck for fifty yards; then the filly 
hit her stride again and gradually pulled away. Wings 0’ 
the Wind was used up and began to drop back. Blond 
Beast passed him, still inching along behind Darling Clem- 
entine on the rail. 

“It’s Blond Beast,” said Bill with disgust. “That baby 
ean really run from there, and Eddie Baugh just couldn’t 
shake him off. And him ten to one!” He jammed his hat 
over his eyes. 


Turning for home, Wings o’ the Wind, staggering from 
the pace, bore out just as Johnny Antrim was trying to 
take the Traveler around him. 

“Foul, by God!” said Pop. ‘‘Now we are done.” He sat 
down with a groan, and stared morosely at the row of 
backs which blocked his view of the track. 

A tremendous, frenzied roar went up from the crowd. 
Above the tumult Pop caught one word: ‘“Arkansaw!” He 
was so excited that he didn’t know what he was doing. 
He saw Jewel, pale and distracted: she was trying to pull 
him to his feet. 

“Holy mackerel!” cried Bill Everett. 
champ run.” 

Pop began to laugh. That wasn’t an old cast-off cripple 
running out there now; that was the chestnut tornado 
which had given the wise boys such a drubbing in that 
race three years ago. 

Away out in the middle of the track, clear of all possible 
interference now, the Arkansaw Traveler was overhauling 
the leaders effortlessly ; Johnny wasn’t even whipping him; 
a hes hand-riding him, and talking to him as if he were a 

aby. 

“On the chin-strap,” cried Pop. 
Nothing but murder.” 

Darling Clementine and Wings o’ the Wind seemed to be 
running backward. When Johnny got up neck and neck 
with the filly, he touched the old horse once with the whip. 
Then the crowd really saw something. The Traveler 
charged like a champion. He drew away effortlessly 
farther and farther until there were five open lengths be- 
tween him and Clementine; then Johnny deliberately stood 
up in the stirrups and looked contemptuously over his 
shoulder at the badly beaten horses behind him. 

“No photo finishes this time,” said Pop, quietly and 
happily. 

Turning, Jewel kissed Pop and hugged him. The crowd 
went wild. Pop shook hands until his arm was limp. 

Tony appeared, towing a big, embarrassed-looking, well- 
dressed man with him. 

“Here he is, Pop,” cried Tony. ‘Meet my friend Vance 
Dunning. Vance, this is Pop and Jewel.” 

“How do you do?” said the big man, smiling and flush- 
ing. ‘That was the most beautiful race I ever saw in my 
life. It really was. What a horse!” 

Pop laughed. 

Tony beamed at Jewel, showing his white teeth. 

“This is the man who bet all the money. Old friend of 
mine. I ran into him up town one night.” 

“All what money ?” Jewel asked. 

“Didn’t you know? He bet a thousand dollars on Ar- 
kansaw Traveler to win.” Tony leaned closer. “It was his 
last thousand. He’s had bad luck, poor fellow. Used to be 
very rich.” 

Pop glanced at Tony and Jewel. 

“Tony,” he said, “I thought you was going to help Red.” 

“Tm on my way, Pop,” said Tony with a grin. “Come 
on, Vance. You can get a close look at the horse now.” 

When they had gone, Jewel turned to Pop. 

“You mustn’t order Tony around like that. 
you thinking of?” 

“Why not? He’s working for us, aint he? Don’t you 
worry, honey. I can pay him his money back now.” 

“He’s not working for us. He helps out, and never gets 
a thing but his meals.” 

Pop glanced sidewise at Jewel, then got up. 

“You let me handle things. Tony’s all right in his place. 
What do we know about him?” 


“Look at that old 


“Why, it’s murder. 


What are 


A Pop got down to the door of the jockeys’ room, he saw 
Johnny showing off before a crowd of hangers-on, 
smirking and cutting up. 

“Johnny!” 

“Yes, Mr. Benedict.” Johnny came over. His manner 
toward Pop had changed. The old boy had a real horse 
and was important now. 

“Shake.” 

Johnny grinned, then drew Pop aside. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Benedict, but I almost lost that race for 
you. I could see by the way Eddie and Smoke were acting, 
something was up. SolI got the old horse to cutting up so 
they’d start me outside the gate and I could stay clear of 
trouble. Damned if I didn’t almost get left. But what a 
horse, Mr. Benedict, what a horse!” 


Chapter Hight 


ONY, Jewel and Pop sat eating their dinner. 
Pop looked ten years younger, and he kept 
laughing and making jokes. 

“I’m stuffed,’ groaned Tony. “What a 
meal! Jewel, where did you learn to cook 
like that?” 

“I picked it up as I went along. Tonight I 
thought Pop would take me out to eat, but he didn’t say 
anything about it. So I thought I’d make the best of it.” 

Pop slapped his forehead. 

“Oh, Lord, honey! And I meant to take you to Pasadena. 
But everybody kept crowding around me, and then I won 
all that money! I got so flustered I forgot all about it. 
Why didn’t you say something?” 

“Oh, well,” said Jewel. She glanced up. Tony was 
looking at her. 

“Why, sure!” cried Tony. ‘A celebration certainly is in 
order. I never thought of it.” 

“I guess all men are alike,” said Jewel. ‘‘All they think 
about is themselves.” 

“Now, honey,” said Pop. Tilting back his chair, he took 
two fifty-dollar bills out of his pocket and held them out 
to Jewel. “Here, baby. Take it. It’s all yours. You do 
what you like with it. There now. Smile a little. You 
see? Your old granddad aint a dead one yet. He can still 
provide.” 

Jewel looked at Pop for a long moment. She felt like 
crying. Leaning over the table, she patted his shoulder. 

“Really, Pop, I don’t care about Pasadena. I’m just 
as happy right here.” She took the money and put it down 
the front of her dress. ‘Naturally you’d be all excited 
about Arkansaw. Everybody said he was through, and 
they used to always be laughing at us. Oh, I’m glad. But 
Pop—how much have you got in your pocket ?”’ 

Pop grimaced; he knew what was coming. 

“Oh, about five hundred dollars. I aint got the purse 
money yet. Imagine, Jewel, honey, we made right at 
fifteen hundred dollars today. Things are surely looking 


“You better leave most of that money with me, Pop. 
Tl look after it for you. You might get robbed.” 

Pop groaned, but finally he took a big roll of bills from 
his pocket and handed it to Jewel. 

“T’m saving out fifty and some change,” he said. “A 
man ought to have a little money in his pocket.” 

Jewel got up to put the money away. Tony said: 

“Pop, why don’t we all go celebrate some place? I won 
some money too, and it’s burning a hole in my pocket.” 

“Can’t, son. I’ve got to get uptown. I—TI’ve got a cou- 
ple of fellows I want to see. Business.” 

“Pop, have you any objections to me taking Jewel out 
some place? You can trust me. You know that.” 

Pop’s expression changed. 

“T don’t know it,” he said. ‘I don’t know anything about 
youatall. Tony, like you. You’re a good boy. But with 
Jewel it’s different. Around a race-track, a girl has to be 
mighty careful.’ Pop sat staring at the floor, remember- 
ing the past. What humiliations! A man with a loose 
woman in his family was no man at all—had no self-re- 
spect. Jewel wasn’t anything like Mildred; but she was 
Mildred’s daughter, and the bunch could get to talking 
about her mighty easy. 

Jewel came in and sat down. 
Tony. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I invited you and Pop to a celebration,” said Tony. 
“But Pop doesn’t like the idea.” 

“T can’t go,” said Pop. “I got business uptown. You 
know how it is, Jewel.” 

“I can go,” said Jewel quietly. 

Pop squirmed on his chair; then he rose and began to 
pace up and down. 

“Tony,” he said finally, “T’ll tell you how it is: Things 
are funny around a race-track. I don’t know anything 
about you, and that’s your business. You may be the 
Prince of Wales. But right here and now, you’re a swipe. 
See what I mean? I just can’t have Jewel running around 
with you. How would it look to you if she went around 
places with Red?” 

“Pop,” cried Jewel, “you mustn’t talk like that. It’s 
not the same thing at all. I think you’re just afraid I'll 
have a little fun for a change.” 


She looked from Pop to 


Pop winced. But Tony said: 

“T see what Pop means, Jewel. He just doesn’t want you 
talked about, and I don’t blame him. You're all right, Pop. 
You’ve got old-fashioned ideas. I like them!” 

Pop sat down and put his hand on Tony’s shoulder. 

“All kidding aside,” he said, “I like you. Maybe we can 
fix this up. Can you get a car?” 

“Yes. I can borrow Vance’s.” 

“Take Jewel some place, then, where nobody will see her. 
I want Jewel to get out and have some fun; she’s a girl 
in a million. But don’t forget. I’m trusting you.” Pop’s 
old face underwent a sudden transformation; for a mo- 
ment he seemed formidable, strong-willed and dangerous. 

“Count on me,” said Tony. 

Pop went out. Tony lit a cigarette and leaned back in 
his chair. 

“T hope you didn’t mind what Pop said, Tony?” 

“No. I didn’t mind. He’s quite right. You should be 
proud of him. There aren’t many like him any more. He 
reminds me of my grandfather in some ways.” 

“He means well.” 

“He does. Jewel, let’s go over to Hollywood. I know a 
nice little place over there.” 

Jewel was delighted. 

“Hollywood! Oh, that’s wonderful. What shall I wear?” 

“Let’s see. Well, let’s do it right. Have you got an 
evening gown?” 

“No, I haven’t. But I’ve got a black dress. ... 
exactly formal, but it might do. Wait, I’ll get it.” 

Jewel, shaking with excitement, hurried into the bed- 
room and returned with the dress, which she held up for 
Tony to look at. 

“Fine,” said Tony; then he got up and put on his hat. 
‘Tll be back after you in an hour. We’ll paint the town 
red, Jewel.” 

Humming, Jewel stacked the dishes, then hurried into 
her bedroom and began to get ready. She was so excited 
she hardly knew what she was doing. Hollywood! 


It’s not 


RAY McKINNEL had started in the front door of the 
restaurant; but when he saw Pop at the bar with his 
friends, he halted, got back in his car, and drove off. 

Jewel had just finished dressing, when Tray knocked at 
the door. She took a last look at herself in a mirror, patted 
her hair in place, then hurried over and opened the door. 
When she saw Tray, she stared at him, startled. She had 
expected Tony. 

Tray took off his hat, closed the door behind him, and 
whistled. 

“Well, now! Shut my mouth! Is it really you, Jewel, 
honey, or am I seeing things? You surely do look sweet 
enough to eat tonight.’”’ He moved toward her and tried 
to put his arms around her, but she evaded him. 

“Tray! Keep your hands off of me. You’ll muss me all 
up.” 

‘Tl stand for that reason,” said Tray. “It sure would 
be a shame to muss you up. Why, you look like an angel, 
honey; no fooling. What’s the occasion? Stepping out?” 

“Yes, I am. You better run along. I’m going in a 
minute.” 

“Good Lord! Don’t rush me so. Can’t I wait till the 
gentleman comes? Who is he? Got a new boy friend? 
I guess I’ll have to stop neglecting you or I'll get cut out.” 

Jewel laughed. She felt differently toward Tray now. 
He wasn’t the last word by any means. 

“You never were anything but cut out, Tray.” 

“Now, that’s a fine way to talk to me, honey, after the 
other night when you were out on the porch lallygagging 
with me.” 

“You did the lallygagging.” 

“T didn’t hear you screaming any.” 

Jewel flushed with anger. “Did you expect me to get 
Pop after you?” 

“What could he do to me?” 

“Who knows? Oh, let’s stop talking so silly. I like you, 
Tray. You're a nice fellow. But I haven’t got any time 
to——" 

There was a knock at the door; then Tony opened it 
and came in. 

“Well, dust my buttons!” said Tray offensively. ‘What’s 
the matter, Tony, you quit your job with Pop already and 
taken up carrying dishes for a living? You do look pretty 
in that black suit.” 

“Have you been drinking?” Tony demanded. 


“A little, my friend, a little.” 

“Tray, you better go,” said Jewel. 

“T guess I better. Yes sir. A poor owner aint got a 
chance with the women any longer; they like the ginneys.” 

“Please, Tray.” 

Suddenly Tray got very red in the face. 
close to Tony. 

“Listen, swipe! I didn’t like the way you talked to me 
the other day. I’d like a word with you. Step outside a 
minute.” 

“He won’t do anything of the kind,” said Jewel. 

“Let him say so.” 

“All right,” said Tony. “I say so. You’ve had a drink 
too many, and if I were you, I’d go on home and stay out 


He came up 


of trouble. I’m not going to fight with you, if that’s what 
you want.” 
“Why not?” 


“Because I don’t want to get all mussed up. I just got 
dressed.” 

Tray roared with laughter. 

“Aint he pretty! I got a good notion to slap your face 
right now just to see what would happen.” 

Tony glanced quickly around the room; then moving 
swiftly, he picked up a metal ash-stand. 

“T don’t want any trouble with you, McKinnel,” he said. 
“But if you slap me, I’m going to bend this right over your 
head.” 

“Why don’t you use your fists?” 

“Because I’ve got other things to do this evening.” 

Tray nodded. 

“That’s what you think. But don’t count too much on it. 
Well, I'll see you later.” Tray looked from one to the 
other; then he shrugged and started out. Over his shoul- 
der he said: “I’m mighty sorry, Jewel. But this guy really 
puts my back up. You look out for him.” He slammed 
the door. 

Jewel’s face was red and embarrassed. 

“What did he mean?” said Tony. “What was he talk- 
ing about?” 

“Oh,” said Jewel, ‘he’d just had a drink too many.” 
Putting her head down, she began to cry softly. 

“Somebody’s always spoiling things,” she sobbed. 

Tony hesitated. Then he cried: 

“Look, Jewel.” 

She turned. Tony leaped up into the air, and imitating 
a vaudeville adagio dancer, he executed a twinkle. Jewel’s 
mouth dropped open slightly. Was he crazy? For a few 
steps Tony swung an imaginary partner through the air; 
then he got down and began to do a Russian dance, throw- 
ing his feet out in such a comical way that finally Jewel 
burst out laughing. Tony fell over. Jewel sat down and 
held her sides. 

“Tf you could see yourself,” she cried. 

Tony got up and brushed himself off. 

“Well,” he said, “feel better?” 

“Do it again, Tony,” Jewel begged. 

“No. It wouldn’t be funny the second time. Now pow- 
der your nose and let’s go. I’ve got Vance’s big roadster, 
and we’re going in style.” 


EWEL could hardly control her nervousness when she 

walked with Tony into the night-club. She had been out 

very little in her life. She felt ill-dressed and out-of- 
place, and was sorry that Tony had brought her there. 

Tony did not take the first table offered him by the head- 
waiter. He argued politely. Jewel was impressed by the 
man’s deference. She would have been scared to death of 
him. She noticed that Tony passed a folded-up bill to the 
head-waiter, who grew much more deferential, bowing and 
smiling. He found a very desirable table for them im- 
mediately, and seated them with a flourish. 

Jewel was glad to get out of her coat; and it pleased her 
to have the waiter help her and murmur, “Madame.” Her 
dress, she thought, was plain and might pass. 

“Like it?” Tony asked. 

For a moment she was so nervous and ill-at-ease that 
she avoided his eyes. Why was she such a fool? Blush- 
ing and losing countenance! Tony would think she was a 
hick. 

“Yes—very much.” 

Tony smiled. 

“It’s interesting if you’ve never seen one before. I won’t 
tell you a thing. Just sit tight. Would Pop permit you 
to have a drink?” 


“Of course. I’ll take a sidecar.” 
Tony turned to the waiter. 
“Two sidecars.” And he specified the brand of brandy. 


Elos do you like it?” said Tony smoothing the arms 
of his dinner coat. 

“Rent it?” said Jewel with an effort. It was so hard to 
talk to Tony tonight. 

“Well, practically. It belongs to Vance Dunning. It’s 
too tight for him and too loose for me, but it will do. I 
don’t know what I’d do without Vance. Nice car of his, 
don’t you think?” 

“Nicest car I ever saw.” 

“Vance had money when he bought it. Was he tickled 
when Arkansaw won! It saved his life. After he made 
that last bet, he had about forty dollars in his pockets. 
Every cent he had.” 

“Was he very rich?” 

“One of the richest families in California.” 

“Did you use to work for him?” 

Tony looked blank. Jewel flushed. Had she said the 
wrong thing? 

“Well, you said something about a ranch—” 

“Oh, sure. I used to work for him, in a way. Here we 
come. Those drinks look nice. Are you ready for any- 
thing to eat yet, Jewel?” 

“Not yet. I’m still full from dinner.” 

“Well, we’ll dawdle and maybe dance, and then we can 
eat later.” 

The waiter put their drinks on the table. Tony grinned, 
and suddenly Jewel felt at ease with him. The grin did it. 
pre could see him loafing around the barn, pretending to 
work. 

“Dance?” said Tony. 

“Yes. But I’m not so good. I’m afraid I don’t know the 
new steps.” 

Tony laughed as they got up. 

“You’re a very modest girl, Jewel. T’'ll bet you can real- 
ly dance. You look it. 
No sense of rhythm. Barbara used to say—in fact, all the 
girls I ever knew—” Tony hesitated, then broke off. Jewel 
noticed that his face was suddenly slack; she had seen 
transformations before. Was Barbara his former wife? 

They began to dance. Presently they glanced at each 
other and smiled. They were both good dancers, and they 
got along very well together. Although, Jewel considered, 
Tony did shuffle and seemed rather lifeless and indifferent. 

At eleven o’clock Tony ordered lobster Newburg, a green 
salad with oil dressing, some rolls and coffee, and a bottle 
of wine. Jewel ate ravenously and drank her wine with 
arelish. Over the dessert, Tony said: 

“You like all this, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jewel. “I often dreamed about going 
to a place like this. You know. Everything swell and 
nice. People dressed up and polite, and you know what I 
mean. Sometimes I get awfully tired of the race-track.” 

“You wouldn’t want to give it up, would you?” 

Jewel sat thinking. 

“T don’t know. I’ve never seen anything else.” 

“Take my word for it,” said Tony, “it’s a swell exist- 
ence. I’ve lived almost every way. I like the track best. 
I'm going to stay with it.” 

“You mean you’re going to be a swipe the rest of 
your life?” 

“TI aspire to that,” said Tony with a laugh. “I have a 
sad way of always falling down on the job. But maybe I 
can learn to take care of race-horses in time. Red’s 
teaching me, and he knows.” 

“Oh, stop joking,” said Jewel. ‘We all know you’re 
not like that. I’d hate to see you spending the rest of your 
life as a swipe. I know them, Tony. You don’t. They 
all drink like fish. Most of them you can’t trust as far 
as you can see them. They’ll be drunk when you need 
them the most. They never save their money, and gen- 
erally when they die, somebody has to bury them.” 

“That’s a perfect description of myself,’ said Tony. 
“Except I’m not quite dead.” 

Jewel flushed. She was a little tight now. 

“Tony, you talk like a fool.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?... More wine?... You know, Jewel, 
I like you very much. You be careful who you marry. 
You ought to get a nice husband who will appreciate you. 
Not like that McKinnel fellow.” 

“Oh, him! I never give him a thought.” 


Me, now—I just shuffle around.” 


“He thinks you do.” 

“He takes me to movies. That’s all. It’s very hard to 
meet any nice young fellows around the track. You have 
to be so careful.” 

“T’ll bet you don’t need much looking after,” said Tony. 
“There’s a certain expression about your eyes. Not now, 
of course,” Tony finished with a laugh. 

“Do I look tight now, Tony ?” 

“A little. Very pleasantly and mildly tight.” 

“Well, I’m away above my quota. We'd better go. We 
can talk on the way home.” 

Just as they were leaving, there was a commotion out- 
side; then a group of laughing, fashionable people crossed 
the sidewalk from a big limousine and started in. 

Jewel saw three magnificently dressed women. One, of 
about thirty, had dark-red hair and a haughty manner. 

Tony started back, then held his hat in front of his 
face like a gangster who does not want his picture taken. 

But the woman with the red hair said: 

“No use, Tony. I saw you.” 

She glanced at Jewel, and smiled slightly. Jewel did 
not know why she felt insulted. 

“Hello, Barb,” said Tony. ‘‘We’re just going.” 

“Pat said you were hanging around down here some 
place. You always did have a taste for low company.” 

Tony glanced at the people with her. They looked 
uneasy. s 

“We have that in common, anyway, I see, 
“Well, good night.” 

The red-haired woman detained him. 

“Why do we always have to say nasty things to each 
other! I really want to see you, Tony. Where are you 
staying?” 

“Not interested. Good night.” 

Tony brushed past her and took Jewel’s arm. Jewel’s 
face was scarlet. She heard those people laughing behind 
her before the door swung to. 

“Damned—insolent—” she heard Tony mumbling under 
his breath. 

“That your wife?” asked Jewel, very curious. 

“My ex.,” said Tony shortly. 

All the way home he drove silently, staring straight 
ahead.... 

When he pulled up in front of Pop’s house, the lights 
were burning in the living-room. Tony took Jewel to the 
door. She glanced in the window. 

“Look, Tony,” she said. 

Pop was asleep in the easy-chair, with his head on his 
chest and newspapers scattered on the floor all around 
him. Red was asleep on the floor, snoring peacefully, his 
clothes sodden and wrinkled, his tattered cap half cover- 
ing his face. 

“Red’s been on a bender,” said Jewel. ‘Pop’s looking 
after him. Good night, Tony. Thank you ever so much 
for a lovely evening.” : 

“Don’t mention it. A celebration was in order.” Tony 
made a queer noise in his throat. Jewel turned to look 
at him. “Jewel,” said Tony in a strange voice, “I love 
you and Pop and Red. I hope some day you'll all like 
me.” He turned, hastily got into his car and drove off. 

“Yes,” said Jewel to herself, “I know what he means. 
He loves us all alike. He doesn’t really mean anything 
by that.” 

She went in and tiptoed to her room. When she had 
changed into a dressing-gown, she’d make coffee in case 
Red wanted some later; then she’d wake Pop and persuade 
him to go to bed. 


” 


said Tony. 


Ng Tony drove slowly down the street, he wondered what 
to do next. He wasn’t sleepy; the few drinks he had 
taken had had no effect on him; he felt wide-awake and 
depressed. Noticing the reddish glow of the track bar’s 
sign showing above the buildings down the street, he 
said to himself: 

“Tl just drop in for a little while. Take a drink or 
two. Just one or two.” He was slowing down for the 
intersection when a sudden thought struck him, and he 
laughed. ‘“I’d like to see the looks on the faces of these 
horsemen if I’d drive up in front of the place in this car 
and in these clothes. I’d better go change. Maybe Vance 
will be up.” 

Vance was up. When Tony unlocked the door and came 
in, he was lying on a couch reading a Racing Form, and 
sipping a whisky-and-soda. 


“Hello, Vance. 
disturb you.” 

Vance looked up with a puzzled expression. 

“Why so formal, Tony? Are you tight? 
Vance Dunning.” 

“After all, it’s your place.” Tony began to change. 

“It’s yours, too, if you want to stay here. Tony, have 
you really lost your mind, as Barb says, or is this some 
kind of a gag? Sleeping in a stable!” 

“That gag was worth about five thousand dollars to 
you. Say, I forgot. Thanks for the car. You should 
have seen the girl’s eyes!” 

“Don’t mention it. I was getting ready to sell that old 
hack for three hundred dollars. You saved it for me. 
Why don’t you start a tipping bureau?” 

“There aren’t enough suckers like you around, Vance. 
Imagine betting your last dime like that!” 

“T was desperate, as they say in the movies.” Vance 
pulled on his cigarette, then comfortably sipped his drink 
and, with a smile, turned back to the Racing Form. 
“This is the life, Tony, all right. But why sleep in a 
stable?” 

Tony had completely changed now except for his neck- 
tie. He went to a mirror to tie it. 

“I’ve got my reasons. I’m learning something.” 

“Same here. Say, Tony, do you know anything about 
this Turnverein horse? I’m getting so I can read form 
a little and he looks good to me.” 

“Tll ask Pop tomorrow. ... Think I’ll stop at the 
bar on the way home. Thanks for the use of the car, Vance, 
and the clothes. By the way, how was the old boy when 
you came away? Eiver see him?” 

“T saw him about a week before I left. Looks just the 
same. Great old fellow. I saw your grandmother, too. 
She’s getting fatter all the time, but she doesn’t look 
much older. How old is she, Tony?” 

“About eighty. So’s the old boy. What a constitution! 
He’ll probably outlive me. Vance, sometimes I wonder 
how a man like that ever had a grandson like me.” 

“Tt’s the times. We’re all softened up. We’re really 
not worth a good damn, any of us. My mother’s father 
could ride range when he was seventy-five. Look at me. 
I’m thirty-five, and I look fifty in the morning. I’ve got a 
belly and I can’t run up a flight of stairs without blowing 
like a whale.” 

“T was certainly a great disappointment to my grand- 
father. I never was very serious, Vance. I’m a light- 
weight. That’s my trouble. Well, I’m going. If Barb 
looks you up or happens to run into you, don’t tell her 
where I am.” 

“Oh, they’ve got you run down now, Tony. Might as 
well give in.” Vance laughed. “It took them long enough. 
Barb even hired a private detective. That bright boy 
still doesn’t know where you are.” 

She’s got her final 


Glad you’re up. I was afraid I might 


It’s me: 


“Why can’t Barb let me alone? 
decree.” 

“When you disappeared like that, she said she felt 
morally responsible.” 

“That’s swell. That word morally is perfect.” 

Tony laughed and went out. Good old Vance! Used to 
be one of the hardest-working and most serious-minded 
business men in Santa Mentina. But they had put him 
over the jumps once too often! 


HE restaurant was still crowded with horsemen and 
hangers-on. Tony went up to the bar and ordered a 
straight whisky. Tim, the bartender, grinned at him. 
“Well, well! How’s my friend with the hollow legs? 
Are you going to drink me out of stock tonight?” 
“No,” said Tony, smiling, pleased by the bartender’s 


familiarity. ‘I’m practically on the wagon. However, 
fill that up again.” 
“On the wagon!” said Tim with a laugh. “I want to 


see you some time when you fall off.” 

Several of the horsemen nodded to Tony rather vaguely. 
He was a newcomer. There were funny stories about him. 
They reserved judgment and kept a little aloof. 

The whisky helped. A pleasant glow spread all through 
Tony. After finishing his second drink, he went over to 
put a nickel in the piano. As he bent forward, he felt 
that he was being watched, and turning, his eyes looked 
directly into the eyes of Tray McKinnel, who was sitting 
at an out-of-the-way table with a blonde. Tray’s gray 
eyes were narrowed and menacing. 


“Now for it,” Tony told himself. 

“Hello,” said McKinnel. ‘‘How’s my pal?” 

The blonde turned to stare; then she looked at Tony 
with interest. 

“Hello, McKinnel.” 

“He aint very friendly is he, Sadie?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw the guy before.” 

“He’s a very funny guy. You'd like him, Sadie. He’s 
a nice polite boy, never looking for trouble. Although 
he’s sort of been walking into it lately.” 


Be EVERETT and Soapy Sanders had just come in 
from the alley through the side door, which was close 
to the mechanical piano. They were a little drunk; but 
not so much so that they missed Tray’s nasty tone of voice. 
They glanced at Tony. 

“Just a nice boy,” Tray insisted. 

Sadie began to look uneasily at Tray. Sometimes Tray 
scared her. He was pretty tough. 

“Never mind now,” she said. 
Drink your drink.” 

Tray got up suddenly. His face was flushed, and his 
mouth set in a hard line. 

Tony saw him coming and turned slightly and kept his 
right hand low. Tony was not worried. He had boxed 
ever since he could remember. 

“Tm not looking for trouble,” said Tony mildly. 

“I know. I know,” said Tray. “Just step outside a 
minute. I want to speak to you.” 

Bill and Soapy exchanged a glance. 
Sadie jumped up. 

“Stop him,” she said in a loud voice. “Somebody’ll get 
hurt. Oh, Tray, why must you always—” 

fates Tony and Tray had gone out the side door into the 
alley. 

A loud murmur arose from the crowd in the bar. Bill 
and Soapy stepped over to the door and stood looking out. 

“We'll let him handle it,” said Soapy, “unless they gang 
him or something. What’s up?” 

“Something about Jewel,” said Bill. “I heard one of 
the boys say something about it tonight. Tray’s drunk, 
and he’s been talking. Kind of sweet on Jewel, I guess. 
He’s afraid this new guy will beat his time.” 

“Whew!” said Soapy. “I don’t like the sound of this. 
This may turn into something. Pop’s funny that way.” 

“T know,” said Bill. ‘Remember Bud Brown?” 

“Didn’t he look natural?” said Soapy with a grin. Bud 
Brown had been asking for it for years around the tracks; 
Pop had finally given it to him. ‘You know, it’s a funny 
thing, but this Kentuckian’s something like Bud Brown.” 

“Now that’s a sweet thought,” said Bill... . 

Outside in the alley, Tony was standing with his hands 
hanging loosely, watching every move Tray made. The 
light was dim, but Tony could see well enough. 

“I don’t like you much, you know,” Tray was saying. 
“There’s something funny about you. None of the boys 
like you much. Even Pop aint sold. What’s the idea, 
sonny? Why don’t you go back where you come from? 
You don’t belong here. Or maybe there’s a little un- 
finished business back home. Maybe the laws would like 
to know where you are.” 

“Maybe.” 

Tray moved a little closer. In the bar the crowd could 
not control its curiosity. Several men brushed Bill and 
Soapy aside, and the crowd poured out into the alley and 
surrounded the two men. 

“Anyway,” said Tray, glancing at the crowd with a 
grin, “I got something I want to give you. Just a little 
present, you understand.” 

Shifting his weight quickly, Tray swung viciously with 
his right fist. Tony lifted his left arm in an orthodox 
movement of defense, and easily stopped the blow. Bill 
grinned at Soapy. 

“Calm yourself, McKinnel,” said Tony, slowly losing his 
temper. “I haven’t done anything to you.” 

Tray said nothing. He snarled and struck with his 
right again, then his left. Tony blocked both blows, and 
gave Tray a push. 

“Quit it,” he said sharply. 

Several men in the crowd snickered. Tray glanced at 
them savagely; then he rushed Tony, swinging viciously. 
Tony was thrown off balance, surprised by the violence of 
the attack, and before he could get set, Tray’s right fist 
landed just above his left ear, staggering him. 


“Let the fellow alone. 


Soapy winked. 


“Wow!” said somebody. “Look at that Kentuckian 
step.” 

Tony tied Tray up, then, pushing him away suddenly, 
hit him with a short left uppercut and followed it with 
a hard overhand right. Tray gasped and backed up. 
Tony followed him, grabbed him into a clinch; then he 
pushed him away and hit him with both hands again. 
Tray fell to his knees and stayed there for a moment, 
shaking his head. 

The horsemen stared at each other. Somebody whistled 
briefly. 

Tony stood waiting. There was a movement in the 
crowd; men were brushed aside; then two burly motor- 


cycle policemen pushed their way into the circle. One of 
them glanced at Tray, who was just getting up. 
“Come on,” the cop shouted savagely. “Break it up. 


Break it up. Where do you guys think you’re at? Break 
it up, now. No more fighting, or I’ll run the whole bunch 
in.” 

Ignoring the police, Tray hesitated, then said: 

“Tough, eh?” 

“No,” said Tony. “But I never lead with my right.” 

The men snickered. 

“All right,” said the cop, “break it up.” 

“Yes,” said Tray, “you’re pretty tough. But I know how 
to equalize things. I got a little equalizer at home.” 

“Quiet, Tray,” hissed one of his friends. “Don’t you 
see the laws!” 

* Tray shrugged and went back indoors. 

The cop stared at Tony. 

“You was doing all right, buddy. Get home and stay 
out of trouble. Brother, what a night! What a night!” 

Bill and Soapy came over to Tony. 

“He needed it,” said Bill. “He’s kind of got the boys 
scared around here and presumes on it. He’s a bad one, 
though, Tony. You watch him.” 


| eee face was pale and haggard; his eyes were blood- 
shot; but he was whistling as he finished the morn- 
ing’s work. Lasses, tired from having cooled out Stough- 
ton Bottle and Prester John after their workouts, found 
himself a place in the sun and flopped down in the tall 
grass. Tony, a little heavy-eyed from lack of sleep, hung 
up the bridles in the tackroom, then came out and slumped 
into the deck-chair and sat gazing off vaguely toward the 
grandstand. 

“Well,” said Red, sitting down near by, “another day, 
another dollar. Boy, what a head I got! Did you get 
swacked last night, Tony? You look kind of dinky.” 

“No,” said Tony, lazily, “I had a few drinks. I didn’t 
get much sleep. Got in late.” 

“T slept on the floor in the house,” said Red with a grin, 
“and I’m sore all over.” Jewel came around the end of 
the barn. They all sat down. Tony took out a cigarette 
and lit it, offering Red one. Red refused and got out a 
corncob pipe. 

“There’s an article in today’s paper about Arkansaw 
Traveler,” said Jewel. “It’s nice, and Pop is tickled to 
death. He said some photographers were coming over to 
take some pictures, and they wanted me here. Going to 
give us a write-up.” 

“Well, well!” said Red. “Maybe they’ll want my picture 
too. I looked after the old horse ever since Pop got him.” 

They sat talking. After while Red got up and went 
into the tackroom. He left the door open, and Tony and 
Jewel saw him putting water on his unruly red hair and 
trying to brush it flat. 

“It’s got him already,” said Tony. 
you.” 

Presently Pop came hurrying across the vacant lot from 
the house. The side pockets of his coat were stuffed with 
newspapers. 

“Anybody showed up yet?” he called. 

“Not yet,” said Jewel. 

Pop came up to them and sat down. He turned to look 
at Red, his eyebrows raised in surprise. 

“What you done to yourself, Red? 
skinned rat.” 

“He put water on his hair,’”’ said Jewel. 
look pretty for the camera.” 

Red flushed. Pop bent down to laugh. 

A car drove slowly along the road in front of the 
barn. It stopped and a man leaned out. 

“Where’ll I find Mr. Benedict, folks?” 


“That’s fame for 


You look like a 


“He wants to 


“Right here. I’m Mr. Benedict.” 

“This is it, Ed. Come on.” 

The two men got out of the car and came across the 
grass toward the barn, one of them carrying a camera. 
They were young and energetic-looking. 

“Howdy, Mr. Benedict,” said Ed. “We want some pic- 
tures and a little story. Great race the old boy ran. 
Clem and I just bet five bucks on him in the future book. 
He’s twenty-to-one now. Is this the granddaughter?” 

Jewel stood up. 

“Yeah,” said Pop. 
she pretty?” 

“Pop!” said Jewel. 


“Her name’s Jewel McMahon. Aint 


“No modesty now,” said Ed with a grin. “You are 
mighty pretty. Mighty pretty. Eh, Clem?” 
The photographer was paying no attention. He was 


staring at Tony. 

“Hey,” said Ed. 

“Yes, yes,” said Clem. ‘Very pretty.’’ He called Ed 
to one side; they whispered for a minute; then they both 
stared at Tony. 

“Excuse me,” said Clem. 
place before?” 

“Maybe,” said Tony, shrugging. 

“Excuse me. Isn’t your name Bowman?” 

“No,” said Tony, smiling. “My name’s Smith. I work 
for Mr. Benedict. Groom.” 

“Oh.” Clem looked at Ed; they both shrugged. “Well,” 
said Clem, “‘let’s get on with it. Mr. Benedict, will you 
give Ed the straight dope? How you got the horse and 
all that? And how your granddaughter kind of calmed 
him down or whatever you call it. Ought to make a great 
story. This Arkansaw Traveler is going to be the dark 
horse in the Handicap or I don’t know straight-up. It’s 
all over the place. Yes sir. You just give Ed the dope, 
and I'll take some pictures. Miss McMahon, I want you 
holding the horse.” 

“How about me?” said Red. 

Clem stared at him. 

“You the groom? Oh, we’ll have to have your help, I 
guess. All set, Mr. Benedict.” 

“T mean, don’t I get my picture took?” Red demanded. 

Clem struggled with a smile. 

“Oh, you’ll be in it. Don’t worry.” 
a moment; then he turned to Tony. 
Smith? Maybe you can help us out.” 

Red broke in vehemently. 

“Naw. We don’t need him. I’m the only one who looks 
after the champ. I made him what he is, and he wouldn’t 
be nothing if I wasn’t around.” 

“Shut your big mouth, Red,” said Pop, suddenly irri- 
tated. “They don’t want your ugly mug in the paper. 
They want Jewel’s.” 

Red looked so hurt that Jewel said: 

“Why, Pop! Of course they want Arkansaw’s handler 
in the picture.” 2 2 

Pop turned his back and began to talk to Ed, who 
was taking notes. 


i eee ae Tony sat down in the deck-chair and watched 
what was going on. Funny, that photographer had 
recognized him! Well, it didn’t matter now, anyway. Barb 
knew where he was and it would soon be all over the 
place. He saw Red lead the huge, powerful-looking chest- 
nut horse out of his stall and bring him out into the 
sunlight. The photographer backed off, and Tony could 
see that he was afraid of the horse. Tony didn’t blame 
him. The Traveler was the picture of equine ferocity; 
he dilated his nostrils, rolled his eyes, and kept throwing 
up his head and stamping; finally he let out a tremendous 
bellow; and Ed, who was talking to Pop, turned, startled. 
But when Jewel went over to the horse, he quieted down 
at once and brushed her face with his soft muzzle. 

Red stood near by, sulking. Jewel turned to him. 

“You better help me, Red. He might get scared.” 
smiled at Clem. 
to handle.” 

“Oh,” said Clem, “is that so? Very interesting. Yes, 
you better help her. We’ll want you in the picture, any- 
way.” 

Red moved into the group with alacrity, grinning. 

Tony smiled to himself. A pretty girl, Jewel; and a 
smart one.... 

Presently an argument developed. 


“Haven’t I seen you some 


He hesitated for 
“How about you, 


She 
“He’s a man-eater, you know. Very hard 


“Well,” Clem was saying, ‘“‘we could use that bench 
over there. You could sit in front of the horse, or else 
you could put one foot on it. Make a nice picture.” 

“But why?” Jewel insisted. ‘I think that’s silly. Any- 
way, you've got enough pictures.” 

“But Miss McMahon, we want something with a boot to 
it. A horse is a horse. But a pretty girl is something 
everybody wants to look at, even women. Now if you 
could just sit there and cross your legs, or else put one 
foot up on the bench to give the picture a little boot. Get 
the idea?” 

“T get it,” said Jewel. ‘‘No, thanks.” 

Tony lowered his head and shook with silent laughter. 
Jewel felt outraged, and it seemed very funny to him. 
Finally Clem shrugged and gave up. Red led the Traveler 
proudly back to his stall and slapped him on the rump. 

Pop talked on and on. 

“Yeah, yeah,” said Ed finally. 
you, Mr. Benedict.” 

When the two newspaper men were settled in their car, 
Ed said: 

“Whew! That old bore gave me enough dope to fill a 
book. Icouldn’t stop him. What a life!” 

“Yeah,” said Clem, sourly; “‘and that little blonde twist 
—nifty number, at that! Look, Ed, if that big swipe in 
the tweed coat isn’t a ringer for Tony Bowman, I'll eat 
him.” 

Ed was driving down the road very fast now, but he 
jammed on his brakes so suddenly that Clem almost went 
through the windshield. 

“By God,” Ed cried. “I got so befuddled listening to 
the old guy talk, I forgot all about that! We'll go back 
to the village and sort of feel around. Maybe we’ll get 
hold of something. Bowman disappeared at least three 
months ago, and nobody’s seen him since.” 

“Hell,” said Clem. “That’s him, all right.” 

“T’ll phone the boss.” 


“IT got enough. Thank 


Chapter Nine 


FTER lunch Red went into the tackroom to 
take a nap, and Tony and Pop pulled their 
chairs out under a pepper tree and sat smok- 
pj ing. It was warm and sunny and very clear. 
| f4 Pop reread for the tenth time the news- 
t3 paper story about the Arkansaw Traveler. 
“Cast-off Startles Race Fans With Smashing 
Victory.” Then he sighed and put the paper away. 

“Tony,” he said. “I want to talk to you.” 

Tony roused himself. “All right, Pop.” 

“T hear there was a little trouble uptown last night.” 
Pop watched Tony’s face carefully. 

“Oh, not much.” 

“You must’ve done a bit of fighting in your time, Tony. 
I always heard Tray was pretty tough.” 

“T’ve boxed ever since I was a kid,” said Tony, glancing 
warily at Pop. ‘He doesn’t know how to fight.” 

“Bill Everett said you only hit him a few times, and he 
went down shaking his head.” 

“He ran into a couple.” 

“You aint much for tooting your own horn, are you, 
Tony? Most of the guys around here would be yelling 
their heads off.” Pop hesitated, then asked casually: 
“Little disagreement ?” 

“Yes. He was tight. Got very offensive.” 

“You hardly know the fellow, Tony. What could you 
two disagree about?” 

“Well, he took a dislike to me the first time he saw 
me. Remember? The first morning after I got here. He 
got nasty in the bar. You were there.” 

“Yeah; I remember. Didn’t have nothing to do with 
Jewel, did it?” 

Their eyes met. Pop’s were hard and inquiring. 

“Of course not. No connection whatever.” 

Pop sighed and stared at the grass. 

“I’m getting old, Tony. I feel pretty good and all that: 
I see and hear all right, and I get around like a man half 
my age. But I been living a long time.... Look—I get 
pretty worried about Jewel sometimes. I aint going to be 
here much longer to look after her, and she’d just be lost 
if anything happened to me. I don’t talk about it much. 
Jewel would kid me if I did. But I think about it a 
good deal. She’s a real responsibility to me. That’s why 
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I’m asking you these questions. I don’t want her name 
bandied around no race-tracks.”” Pop looked up quickly; 
his eyes snapped. ‘And if it is, Pll put a stop to it one 
way or another.” 

Tony sensed Pop’s ruthlessness in such a matter. 
saw the menace in those dark old-young eyes.. 

“Oh, I don’t think you need worry about that, Pop,” 
said Tony. ‘“Jewel’s a fine girl. Everybody knows it.” 

“Where did you two go last night?” 

“T took her to a very nice place in Hollywood.” 

“Anybody see you?” 

Tony hesitated. He didn’t know just what to say. He 
hated to lie to Pop. 

“At the café, you mean? No. All strangers.’ 

“Hollywood was all right, Tony. Good idea. Jewel 
needs to get out. She’s a young girl. She ought to have 
more fun. But I don’t know. ... Look, Tony: We like 
you; but there’s a lot of funny stories going around. You 
know how it is around a race-track. Or maybe you 
don’t.... Tony, you got any ideas in regard to Jewel?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“How come you wanted to take her out?” 

“T see. Well, because I like her. I wanted her to have 
a good time.” 

oe you say you were a divorced man?” 

sé es.” 

Pop lowered his head and sat stroking his face, think- 
ing. Finally he said: 

“We don’t know much about you. I don’t know if I 
ought to let you stay around here or not, considering 
everything. What’s the idea?” 

“T like it here. I want to learn to look after race-horses 
and train them.... Pop, I made a mess of my life. I’m 
trying to get it straightened out. I’m trying to find out 
what I’m intended to be.... But don’t worry about Jewel. 
T haven’t any wrong ideas, if that’s what’s worrying you.” 

“All right,” said Pop. “I’ll take your word for it.” 

There was a pause. An airplane flew over them, dron- 
ing high up, flashing silver in the sun; it disappeared in 
the direction of Pasadena. Pop looked up, then pointed 
to the buzzards circling above the grove of live-oaks. 

“Them birds. Black as hell and damned ugly-looking. 
I wish they wasn’t always flying around like that. Red 
Baye they’re always hopeful. But he aint seventy years 
re) ue 

Turning, Tony saw a swanky gray roadster coming along 
the road toward the barn. It stopped and a woman got out. 

“Mrs. Westermark,” said Pop. “If she thinks she’s go- 
ing to talk me out of the old horse, she’s crazy. These rich 
people! They think they can get anything they want.” 

Mrs. Westermark, looking very handsome and sleek in 
a brick-colored pull-over sweater and brown jodhpurs, 
came toward them across the grass, swinging a riding- 
crop and smiling. 

Tony and Pop got up. 

“Taking it easy, I see,” she said with one of her dazzling 
professional smiles. She turned and glanced at Arkansaw 
Traveler, who had his head out of the half-door, sniffing 
the air. “Hello, Beautiful. Still as naughty as ever?” 

Pop glanced at Tony; his eyes saying: “Aint she silly?” 
Then he offered Mrs. Westermark the deck-chair. 

“Excuse me,” said Tony, standing with his hat in his 
hand. “TI suppose you want to talk to Mr. Benedict.” 

“We can talk with you here. Nothing secret. Sit down, 
both of you. What did you say your name was? Did you 
say you were working for Pop?” 

Tony looked at her solemnly. ‘Yes, I work for Mr. 
Benedict. Groom. My name’s Tony Smith.” 

Pop looked on uncomprehendingly, wondering why Mrs. 
Westermark should be taking such an interest in a swipe; 
she had plenty of her own. 

“How’s Mr. Westermark?” Pop asked. 

“He’s fine. He had to go up to San Francisco on busi- 
ness. I drove him to the airport.” 

“Coming back for the Saturday races, aint he?” 

“He'll be back tomorrow.” 


€ Bees felt her eyes on his face. He crossed his legs, 
lit a cigarette, glanced at her. She looked away. 
Tony thought: “Am I imagining things? Or is she giving 
me an opening? That would be very funny. Why, Barb 
fairly worships her—from a distance of course. Thinks 
she’s the smartest woman in America, or words to that 
effect. This is good!” 


He 


Pop kept glancing at Mrs. Westermark, wondering when 
she’d open up on him. Finally she said: 

“Pop, I told you I was coming over here to take a lesson 
in how to roll a cigarette cowboy-style with one hand.” 

“Well, now,” said Pop. “I don’t know.” He was a lit- 
tle flustered, and began to search frantically through his 
pockets for his makings. Finally he pulled out the tobacco, 
but couldn’t find any cigarette papers. “Just a minute,” 
he said. “Excuse me. I'll be right back.” He hurried off 
toward the tackroom. 

Mrs. Westermark turned to Tony. 

“Have you been with Pop long?” 

“Not very long. I’m learning the business.” 

“Oh. I thought you didn’t look like an ordinary groom. 
You should really be with a large stable. You’d get more 
experience that way. If you’d like to go East, go see my 
head trainer, Bob Carter. He’s always taking men on.” 

“Thank you,” said Tony. ‘Very kind of you.” 


OP came hurrying back. Sitting down and laughing, he 

quickly went through his routine, and flushed with 
pleasure when Mrs. Westermark cried in astonishment at 
his expertness. 

“Looks simple,” said Pop. “But it aint.” He pulled his 
chair up close to Mrs. Westermark’s and began to show 
her how it was done. 

Tony looked on in silence. From time to time Mrs. 
Westermark glanced up at him, smiling slightly. But 
she made no progress at all with her cigarette-rolling. 
Finally she cried: 

“Oh, it’s simply impossible. And it 
looks so easy—” 

Two men appeared suddenly around the corner of the 
barn, walking very fast. One was Tray McKinnel; the 
other was a stranger, a tough-looking little fat man in a 
derby hat. 

“There he is,” said Tray, pointing. 
curly hair.” 

Tony and Pop both jumped up. Mrs. Westermark sat 
staring in bewilderment. 

“Well,” said the little man, “I finally found you, Mr. 
Bowman.” 

“My name’s Smith,” said Tony. 

Tray laughed. “Your name’s mud,” he said. ‘They 
caught up with you now. I always figured they would.” 


It can’t be done. 


“That guy with the 


“Excuse me, Mr. Bowman,” said the little man. ‘No 
use kidding me. Your wife knows you’re here. Several 
people do.” 

“Say,” cried Pop, “what is this? You, Tray! What’s 


the idea bringing a law after Tony? That’s a little out of 
your line, aint it?” 

Tray flushed. “Sure it is,’ he said. “But I was just 
thinking about you and Jewel. I always did say the guy 
was a phony. I wasn’t going to stand around and see him 
put nothing over on you, Pop.” 

“Tl tend to my own business without any of your help,” 
cried Pop. “Getting a law after a guy! Now that’s really 
nice!” He turned to the little man. ‘“What’s Tony done?” 

“Done? Nothing. I’m Murkan of the Murkan Agency. 
Private detective. Mr. Bowman’s wife’s looking for him, 
that’s all.” 

Pop laughed. Tray stood looking on with his mouth 
slightly open. 

“I thought you was an honest-to-God dick!” he said. 
“T thought you wanted this guy.” 

“I don’t tell everybody my business,” said Murkan 
with a shrug. “Mr. Bowman, your wife wants to talk to 
you. She’s at the Sierra Madre apartments, waiting.” 

Tony hesitated. He glanced at Mrs. Westermark. She 
was smiling at him. He shrugged. 

“All right,” he said. “T’ll go see her right away.” 

‘I'm going too,’ said Mrs. Westermark, getting up. 
“May I drive you up town, Mr. Bowman?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

Tony turned to Pop. “I’ll be back later.” 

Pop was still a little surprised by the turn of events; he 
stood plucking at his under lip. 

“Many thanks for your lesson,” said Mrs. Westermark. 
“But I’m afraid it’s hopeless.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Pop with an expansive ges- 
ture. “Come back again. Better luck next time.” 

On the way uptown, Mrs. Westermark said: 

“You never had me fooled. Not after the first five min- 
utes, anyway.” 


“T’m afraid I look a little slack for a swipe. Or some- 
thing.” 

“Are you serious about the horse business, or were you 
just hiding?” 

“No. I’m serious. 

“Your wife?” 

“We're divorced.” 

They rode in silence for a few minutes. 
Westermark said: 

“Where is this place?” 

Tony told her, but said: “It’s out of your way. Ill get 
out right here.” 

“It’s no trouble. I’ve nothing to do.” 

Much to Tony’s amusement, Barbara was sitting in her 
car, which was parked in front of the apartment house. 
Mrs. Westermark drew up beside Barbara’s car and 
stopped. Tony got out quickly. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Westermark,” he said. ‘Thank you so 
much.” 

“No trouble at all. I hope you'll be able to iron out all 
your difficulties.” 

“Thank you.” 

She drove off. Tony turned. Barbara was staring at 
him in bewilderment. 

“Hello,” said Tony. 

“Who was that woman?” 

“Mrs. Westermark.” 

“What? Mrs. Loui:— Of course. She has a stable of 
horses. I thought I recognized— What are you doing 
with her?” Barbara was more than slightly incoherent. 
Tony burst out laughing. 

“Oh, I get around.” 

“You seem to!” 

Barbara turned and spoke briefly to Sam, her negro 
chauffeur, who was grinning at Tony; then she said: 

“We'll go up to Vance’s. He’s up there now. Taking a 
bath or something. So I waited here.” 

“How are you, Barbara? You’re looking fine.” 

“Tl survive, I guess.” 

They went into the apartment-house, and up in the auto- 
matic elevator in silence. Just as Tony was going to put 
his key in the lock, Vance, dressed to go out, opened the 
door from within. 

“Ah,” he said, “I thought I’d get away before you got 
here, Tony.” 
= “Don’t let us run you away from your own place,” said 

ony. 

“Don’t worry about that. Anyway, I’ve got business. 
I haven’t had lunch yet, and I can get a race program at 
the restaurant in a few minutes. Now you children run in 
and play, but don’t play too rough. You don’t have to 
worry about me for the rest of the afternoon.” 

Vance winked broadly. 

“Please!” said Barbara with mock modesty. 
we’re not married any more.” 

“Does that really matter so much?” said Vance, solemn- 
ly; then he laughed. ‘“Good-by. See you later. Let me 
know how the conference comes out. I like you both pretty 
well, and I’m sort of neutral.” 


WHEN Vance had gone, Tony and Barbara went into 
the apartment and shut the door. 

“What a place!” said Barbara with a shudder. ‘How 
does he stand it?” 

“Oh,” said Tony indifferently, sitting down on the lounge 
and stretching out his long legs, “it’s not so bad. I sleep 
in a stable.” 

“So I hear.” Barbara stared at Tony for a long time; 
then she sat down across from him. ‘“What’s the matter, 
Tony—are you losing all the sense you ever had, or is it 
that girl?” 

“You would say that. And on the other hand, I never 
did have much sense. Anyway, what do you care? You’re 
rid of me. Why don’t you stay where yeu belong? Why 
come running after me?” 

“T felt sort of responsible when you disappeared like 
that.” 

“Morally responsible?” 

“All right, Tony. Rub it in. But I do feel responsible. 
We had such a marvelous time together, even if we did 
finally break up. We always were pals. Good Lord, I 
didn’t know what you might have done. You kept getting 
so terribly drunk, then you just vanished. They even 
dragged the lake for you.” 


I want to learn. I like it.” 


Finally Mrs. 


“After all, 


Tony laughed. “Now that was a brilliant idea.” 

“Laugh. But you don’t seem to realize what awful shape 
you were in.” 

“T realize it now. I was at the end of my rope when I 
got here. But Arrento tranquilizes me. I like it; I like the 
horses, always did. I like the life, and I’m going to stick 
to it.” 

“You can’t do that, Tony. Why, you'll disgrace every- 
body. Why—’” 

“What was that last remark?” 

Barbara flushed slightly. 

“Allright. Let it go. I’m not proud of myself. I made 
a mistake. Everybody makes mistakes. And you, Tony! 
What a great comfort you were! Why, you didn’t know 
I was around. For over a year you hardly spoke half a 
dozen words a day to me. I’m human. I like to be ad- 
mired. I—” 

“None better.” 

Barbara flared up. 

“Well, you can go to hell. I don’t have to make excuses 
to you. If you don’t like—’’ She stopped herself with an 
effort, realizing how inappropriate this outburst was. “All 
right, Tony. Let’s forget it. It’s over and done with.” 

“That’s what I say.” 


A Bete was a long pause. Barbara got up and stood 
looking out the window at the little California town 
spread out below her in the sunshine. Finally Tony spoke. 

“T can’t figure out what you’re doing here, Barb. What 
do you want, anyway?” 

She turned and sat down. 
I don’t want to see you wreck your life. 
talking. They all blame me.” 

“Everybody! You mean a couple of dozen stuffed shirts 
who don’t amount to a damn. Everybody! And as for 
wrecking my life, as you cail it, it was wrecked a long time 
ago. I’m just getting it straightened out.” 

“Being chambermaid to a horse, and sleeping in a 
stable! That’stoofunny. I don’t believe it. You’re either 
crazy, or you’re after that girl. You can’t fool me. She 
thinks you’re wonderful. I can tell. A woman always 
can.” 

“She thinks I’m a lunatic. She’s got a boy friend.” 

“One of those leather-necked horsemen, probably, with 
straw in his hair. No wonder she prefers you.” 

Tony mixed two whisky-and-sodas and gave Barbara 
one. They drank. Finally Barbara spoke. 

“Seriously, Tony, what are you going to do with your- 
self?” 

“Follow the horses. I was always happy around horses. 
I used to love the ranch, till the old boy ordered me off. 
You know, Barbara, I’m thirty years old. It’s time I 
stopped kidding myself. All my life, almost even since I 
can remember, I’ve been up against one thing: I never 
could fit in. At school I was a wild and woolly Californian 
to those desiccated Easterners. They didn’t like me, and 
I didn’t like them. They thought I wasn’t quite nice. 
That Santa Mentina bunch were just like the Easterners, 
only not quite so bad. I struck them as too crude and too 
simple, and somehow very funny. They were always 
laughing at me. ...I went in business with my cousin. 
I couldn’t stand those Rotarians; they couldn’t stand me. 
I couldn’t make a romance out of gouging out nickels. 
They thought I was no good. Then I went into politics. 
That delighted the old boy. He got behind me and I held 
office before I was twenty-eight years old. I was the won- 
der boy. And the same thing happened. In a week 
I was an outsider. I was shushed every time I opened 
my mouth. The newspapers made fun of me. And so on. 
See what I mean? I was always on the outside looking in. 
I never really belonged.” 

“Well,” said Barbara, staring at Tony, “I never knew 
you had that in you. I didn’t know you could be serious 
long enough even to think of such things. Oh, Tony, it’s 
just your imagination. Don’t you see?” 

“It isn’t my imagination. Because now I’m happy.” 

“T knew it was that girl.” 

Tony gritted his teeth. ‘The girl has nothing to do with 
it. I’ve found my level, that’s all. I am common, and 
that’s the truth of it. I like horses and racing, and living 
from hand to mouth, and loafing most of the day, and do- 
ing as I please without wondering if the Beresfords will 
a it’s proper! And that’s that. Now I’ll have another 

rink.” 


“T tell you, I feel responsible. 
Everybody’s 


“Mix me a stiff one.” 

Tony mixed the drinks, and they sat sipping them in 
silence. After a while, Barbara said: 

“I’m not going to marry Tod.” 

“Why not?” 

“T just don’t want to.” 

“He’s got plenty of money.” 

“So have I. Tony, do you need money? [I'll give you 
some if you do.” 

Tony was touched. He leaned forward and patted Bar- 
bara on the shoulder. 

“Thanks. That’s one thing I always liked about you. 
You never gave a damn about money.” 

Barbara looked at Tony for a moment; then she smiled. 

“Remember when we lost all our money at Caliente, and 
they wouldn’t take your check?” 

“And I couldn’t find anybody to borrow from? Remem- 
ber the look on the manager’s face when I told him I'd 
wash dishes for him?” 

Barbara laughed. 

“I was never so embarrassed in my life. 
fool!” 

They sat looking at each other guardedly. 

“Tony,” said Barbara, “don’t make up your mind about 
anything yet. You stay with the horses if you like, but 
let me see you from time to time. I’m lonesome. Really, 
Iam. I’m not just—” 

There was a knock at the door. They heard vague noises 
in the hallway. They glanced at each other; then Barbara 
shrugged, and Tony walked over and opened the door a 
little. The hall was filled with reporters. 

“Now wait a minute,” said Tony, holding up his hands 
in protest. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Bowman. 
Can you help us out?” 

“Open the door, Eddie. 
this picture—” 

Barbara came and stood looking out. 

“It’s his wife,” said somebody. 

“His ex-wife. It’s Barbara Tomlinson. Open that door 
wider. I want to get—” 

Flash-bulbs flared in the hallway. Tony turned to Bar- 
bara and shrugged. 

The reporters began questioning him. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Bowman. What are your plans?” 

“IT haven’t any plans.” 

“How come you did the run-out?” 

“I wanted a vacation.” 

“Any statement at this time?” 

“None, except I never felt better in my life.” 

“Excuse me. Are you and your—your— Is this a rec- 
onciliation ?” 

“Not exactly. Just a friendly meeting. All right, boys. 
That’s all. More in our next.” 

Tony tried to close the door. But there were protests. 
A couple of reporters kept him from closing the door while 
a few more pictures were taken. Then the reporters dashed 
off down the hallway, jostling and elbowing. 

“We're famous,” said Tony. 

“Pictures in the paper and everything,” said Barbara. 
“Tm compromised.” 

“It’s not the first time.” 

Barbara shrugged and sat down, picking up her drink. 

“Will you take me to dinner tonight, Tony?” 

He hesitated. ‘I guess so.” 

“You're just dying to, aren’t you?” 

“It might be fun. Just once. But I can’t stay out late,” 
he said with alaugh. “I have to get up at daybreak.” 


Tony, you 


We're looking for a story. 


Give it a shove. I want to get 


if was after nine o’clock before Tony could get away 
from Barbara. They had had dinner at the Arroyo 
Seco and stayed a while to dance. Barbara seemed so 
happy and so full of fun that Tony didn’t have the heart 
to leave her abruptly. After all, Barbara was a very good- 
looking woman and full of zest. But gradually he began to 
understand that Barbara was deliberately showing her- 
self at her best. He grew wary; soon he left. 

Tony took a taxi to the main corner of Arrento; then he 
got out and walked the rest of the way. It was a fine cool 
night. Tony caught an aromatic whiff from the stables: 
a mixture of horses, saddle leather, liniment and fresh 
straw. He felt a sudden glow. This was the life for him. 
He knew it. It was something stronger than reason, and 
nobody was going to talk him out of it. 


He took the path through the vacant lot. There was a 
lantern burning in the tackroom. He saw Red bent over 
a letter, forming each word with his lips as he read. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello,” said Red, glancing up. ‘See Pop yet?” 

“No. I thought Id wait till morning. I’m tired. I want 
to sleep.” 

“He’s waiting for you. You better go talk to him.” 

Tony hesitated. ‘Anything the matter?” 

Red laughed. ‘Look, Mr. Bowman,” he said, “why 
don’t you quit kidding us? You don’t need to hide out no 
more. They caught up with you. What’s the idea?” 

“T like it here, that’s all.” 

Red turned back to his letter. 
aint none of my business.” 

“All right,” said Tony. 

“And say: if I don’t see you any more, why, so long. I 
think you’re a pretty good guy, Mr. Bowman. I like you.” 

Tony began to understand. “Thanks, Red. I like you, 
too. Well, good-by.” 

Tony turned and started back toward the house through 
the tall grass of the vacant lot. Red called after him: 

“Hear the latest?” 

“No. 

“Pop’s going to run the old horse in the San Basilio 
Handicap on Saturday. Can you beat it? It’s just a prep 
for Kubla Khan. Seven furlongs. But Pop’s going after 
him.” 

“T hope you win.” 

“TJ hope so too. But we couldn’t get no jockey but Slim 


“You go talk to Pop. If 


Darrel. Johnny’s going to ride Mammon for Harry Van 
Senckle. I’m already so worked up I can’t hold this let- 
ter still.” 


Red seemed to be talking out of a remote past. Tony 
felt pretty sure now that Pop was going to ask him to leave. 
His heart sank. 


oe Tony’s knock, Pop’s door was opened immediately. 
Pop was in his shirt sleeves, with one suspender hang- 
ing down. 

“Hello, Mr. Bowman,” said Pop, smiling slightly. “Come 
in and have a seat.” 

“Hello, Pop,” said Tony, sitting down and stretching 
out his legs. “I wish I was still Tony.” 

Pop shrugged and handed Tony an evening paper, then 
he sat down and began to roll a cigarette. Tony winced 
slightly. There on the front page was an asinine picture 
of himself smirking and making some silly gesture; Bar- 
bara had her right hand on his shoulder and was smiling 
straight into the camera like a movie actress. Above the 
picture was a caption: “Reconciliation?” 'Tony shook his 
head and glanced down at the article. 


A. T. (Tony) Bowman, whose disappearance three 
months ago startled fashionable Santa Mentina, was dis- 
covered at noon today at the Arrento apartment of his 
friend Vance Dunning, also of Santa Mentina. He would 
make no statement except to say that he had needed a 
vacation. His former wife, Barbara Tomlinson Bowman, 
was with him. They denied that they had been reconciled, 
and claimed that their meeting was merely a friendly one. 
Bowman, scion of a family famous in early California his- 
tory, entered politics at an early age and held in 
succession several responsible offices. At the age of 
twenty-eight he was already known as the “wonder boy.” 
He made the front pages at that time by his campaign 
against the new Oriental Exclusion Act, and was defeated 
for re-election as a result. There is a rumor that he will 
buy a stable of runners and.... 


“T see,” said Tony, tossing the paper to the floor. 

“TI knew there was a nigger in the woodpile,” said Pop, 
smiling slightly, and drawing on his cigarette. “You 
never looked like no swipe to me, nor no bum either, if 
we did find you laying out in the rain dead drunk.” 

“What’s on your mind, Pop?” 

Pop stroked his face. 

“Well, Mr. Bowman, you can’t stay here, that’s all. I 
like you. Red likes you. Everybody likes you but Tray 
McKinnel. But it just aint in the cards. You can see that, 
can’t you?” 

“T guess so.” 

‘Don’t look so sad about it. Good God, Mr. Bowman, 
what would a guy like you be doing laying around a stable? 
And there’s another angle: Jewel.” 


“T see what you mean.” 

“You’re a decent guy, Mr. Bowman. I know that. But 
you couldn’t make people believe you was just staying 
around here on account of the horses.” 

There was a pause. Tony glanced around him at the 
poverty-stricken little room. Staring at the floor, he sat 
remembering his first breakfast here and how sweet and 
pretty Jewel had looked in her house-dress, and how nice 
they had all been to him. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “thanks for everything you did 
for me, Pop. I had a good time here while it lasted.” ° 

“Don’t thank me. I ought to thank you. If it hadn’t 
been for that sixty dollars you loaned us that morning, 
we’d’ve had a sweet time holding that squarehead off. 
You sure saved our bacon.” 

a hear you’re going to run him Saturday against Kubla 
an.” 

“Yes. I don’t know if we can beat that kind in a sprint, 
but they got to kidding me uptown, and I lost my temper. 
It don’t matter one way or another. It’ll just mean anoth- 
er race under his belt, and he needs them before the big 
Handicap.” 

“Well, I'll be there to see him run.” 

“He’ll give you a run for your money. They’re under- 
rating that old horse around here.” 

“Well, I guess I’d better be going. Where’s Jewel?” 

“She’s uptown with Tray. They went to a movie.” Pop 
hesitated. “He’s trying to marry Jewel. I don’t know if 
I like that or not.” 

“Do you know much about him?” 

“A good deal. I been around with him for years. He’s 
a right good horseman. Not tops, but he knows a thing 
or two.” 

“T’m prejudiced, I guess. I don’t like him.” 

“Well, it’s up to Jewel. If she wants to marry him, 
why, that’s her business. I’d sure like to see her married. 
I could breathe a lot easier. A girl is a big responsibility, 
especially around a race-track.” 

“You're right. Or any place else.” 

“Tray never struck me as the marrying kind. He’s 
thirty some, and never been hitched yet. But Jewel said 
he got to talking about it at dinner tonight. He was here 
to dinner. I was uptown.” 

Tony said nothing. He stood staring at the floor. He 
had never been so reluctant to leave any place in his life. 
Before he could speak, the door opened, and Jewel came in, 
followed by Tray McKinnel. 

They both stopped short at the sight of Tony. Finally, 
Tray forced a smile. 

“Hello, Mr. Bowman,” he said. 

“Hello,” said Tony. 

“You sure put it over on us,” said Tray. 

Tony ignored him. 

“Hello, Jewel,” he said. 

Jewel lowered her eyes. 

“Hello, Tony.” 

“Tm glad I’m still Tony to you. Everybody’s been call- 
ing me Mister.” 

“You'll always be Tony to me,” said Jewel. 

Pop and Tray glanced at her. Tony sensed the tension 
in the room. He walked to the door, which Tray had left 
open. Jewel’s attitude surprised him. Did he really mean 
something to her? 

“Well, I'll be going.” He shook hands with Pop and 
pointedly ignored Tray, who had made a _ half-hearted 


She seemed agitated. 


move toward him; then he turned to Jewel. ‘“Good-by, 
Jewel. I guess I can’t be a swipe, after all. Too many 
difficulties.” 


“Tl go out on the porch with you,” said Jewel; “I want 
to talk to you a minute.” 


PLE shrugged, turned away. Tray’s face hardened, but 
he said nothing. Tony and Jewel stepped out onte the 
porch, and she closed the door after them. Tony, wanting 
to get away now, shook hands with her briefly. 

“Tl never forget how kind you were to me,” said Jewel. 
“That night in Hollywood was the best time I ever had in 
my life.” 

Tone forced a laugh. ‘We did have fun, didn’t we?” 

“Are you going to get married again?” 

“No. She was just worried about me. 
a detective to try and find me.” 

ae thinks you’d better go. 
ta. ed 


She was paying 
He thinks people might 


“He’s right. 
Kinnel?” 

There was a pause. 
was sure surprised.” 

“Why should you be?” 

“Well, I just can’t imagine Tray married.” 

“Think it over. Give yourself plenty of time.” 

Jewel laughed a little nervously. 

“Oh,” she said, “it isn’t much use thinking things over. 
You never get any place. Some day I may just run off with 
Tray and get married. He’s very good-looking, don’t you 
think?” 

“I suppose so. Well, Jewel, I’m going to run along. 
It’s been nice, knowing you.” 

“Tony,” she said quickly, “‘won’t I see you any more? 
Are you going away?” 

“TI don’t know. I haven’t made up my mind.” 

“But you'll be around for a few days, won’t you? I 
could see you in the grandstand.” 

“Jewel, I don’t think Pop wants me to see you any 
more.” 

“Well, then,” said Jewel, “kiss me good-by.” 

Her arms were around his neck before he knew what had 
happened. Her mouth, sweet and cool, lightly touched his 
lips. She drew away quickly. 

“Are you crying, Jewel?” he demanded, a little shaken. 

“No,” she said. “Not yet.’ 

She turned and was gone. Tony heard the door slam 
shut. He started down the street in a daze, shuffling along, 
not looking where he was going. 

“T don’t know,” thought Tony. 
I wish Barbara had never found me. 
I was doing.” 

He found Vance lying on the lounge, studying the Racing 
Form. 

“Tm canned,” Tony said, sitting down heavily. 

Vance glanced at him. ‘You looked like you’d seen a 
ghost. What’s up?” 

“You tell me.” 

“Barbara’s been putting on the pressure. I can tell from 
that drawn look.” 

“What’s happened between Barbara and Tod?” 

“Don’t ask me. He’s got it bad; that’s all I know. Too 
bad, maybe. Barbara gets bored very easily.” 

“That’s probably it. She’s bored. At least I never 
bored her.” 

Vance laughed. 

“The circle’s drawing in. I know the signs. You’d bet- 
ter ship for China.” : 

“Vance, I'll sleep on the couch tonight. I’m too tired to 
go look for a place.” 

“Help yourself. No trouble getting you a place. There’s 
an empty apartment across the hall if you’re not satisfied 
here.” 

Tony slumped down in his chair and put his hat over his 
face. In a few moments he was asleep. Vance glanced at 
him, shook his head, then went back to his Racing Form. 


Jewel, are you going to marry Tray Mc- 


“T might. He asked me today. I 


“T don’t know at all. 
Then I’d know what 


Chapter Ten 


ONY was late. But he was in no hurry. He 
got out of the taxi leisurely and tipped both 
the driver and the doorman with some of 
Vance’s money (he had not only borrowed 
Vance’s evening clothes, but a hundred dol- 
} lars as well); then he strolled up the wind- 

ing palm-bordered walk which led from the 
street to the hotel lobby, enjoying the cool night air, and 
pulling contentedly on a cigarette. 

Tony had had about three drinks too many. He felt 
fine. All afternoon he had been dreading this party, but 
now he wondered why. Barbara was going home; a few 
of her friends were giving a little party for her. Tomor- 
row he could settle down, minus Barbara’s disturbing 
presence, and really make up his mind what he intended to 
do with himself. 

He crossed the lobby to the supper-room and asked the 
head-waiter where Mr. Chadsman’s party was sitting. But 
Barbara had seen him. He saw her coming, hurrying 
across the crowded room. He grudgingly admitted to 
himself that she looked wonderful. Her dark-red hair, 
carefully waved, shone under the lights; her pretty mouth 
was curved in a pleasant smile; her eyes were bright; and 


her slender figure was encased in a tight black low-cut 
evening gown, which made her look slimmer than she 
actually was, and younger. Why, she hardly looked a 
day older than Jewel. 

“We'd given you up, Tony,” she said with a laugh. “I 
see you haven’t changed a bit. Vance said you’d either 
gone to the wrong hotel or didn’t know the day of the 
week.” 

“Vance!” 

“Surprise!” cried Barbara. “Vance has been here for 
half an hour. Oh, don’t look so amazed. He borrowed 
some clothes some place. He didn’t want you to know he 
was coming. That was my idea. I thought you’d be 
pleased.” 

“Say,” said Tony, “who’s giving this party?” 

“Well, nobody would give me a party, so I’m giving my- 
self one.” 

“But you told me—” 

“Oh, don’t be such an idiot! I was afraid you wouldn’t 
come if you knew I was giving the party. Come on. We 
can’t stand here.” 

Tony shrugged, and guided Barbara in between the ta- 
bles. Ona far-away stage an orchestra struck up. People 
began to drift out onto the little dance-floor. 

“Imagine Vance!” he said. “That rat. I didn’t know he 
could be so two-faced.” 

“Oh, you'll learn,” said Barbara with a laugh. “‘I’ll ad- 
mit I had to work on him a little. But you know me!” 

“Yes,” said Tony. “Quite well. You have a way with 
you, as the fellow says.” 


ARBARA pouted. “Now don’t get nasty. I’m leaving in 
the morning. You won’t see me any more. I may go to 
Honolulu next week. Sis wants to go.” 
“How is that drunken sister of yours? Still a two-quart 
girl?” 
“Oh, Tony. Try to be nice. And as a matter of fact, 
you’ve been drinking yourself. Now don’t insult anybody. 
I know you! That’s one reason I wanted Vance along. 


* You'll listen to him.” 


Barbara’s table was behind a potted palm on.a little bal- 
cony overlooking the supper-room and the dance-floor. 
Tony saw Vance first. He was sitting twisted around on 
his chair, waiting for Barbara to come back. His face was 
an almost apoplectic red above his white shirtfront. Tony 
glanced at the others, wondering what they made of the 
whole business. There was Pat Chadsman (who had lately 
got into horses) and his handsome blonde wife, looking 
very smart in white satin. And there was an Eloise, 
a pretty little brunette with an innocent face and big dark 
eyes, which she could roll very effectively; she was twice 
divorced, and already had a third victim in tow: Bob 
Garland, a young man with a lot of money who hardly ever 
opened his mouth and seemed embarrassed if you ad- 
dressed him. 

“Well,” Tony told himself, ‘the worst is over. Barbara 
knows a thing or two, evidently. This isn’t a bad bunch 
at all.” 

“Hello, Tony,” said Vance with a grin. 

“Hello, you rat!” 

“Oh, it’s all in fun. Sit down.” 

“I think you know everybody, don’t you, Tony?” said 
Barbara. 

“Yes,” said Tony, nodding and smiling. ‘How are you, 
Garland? WHaven’t seen you for a long time?” 

“Tm f-fine, thanks,” said Garland, flushing. 
how are you?” 

Tony shook hands with Pat Chadsman, who smiled at 
him ironically. 

They all sat down. 

“Well,” said Chadsman, ‘‘so you’ve returned to civiliza- 
tion.” 

“Not permanently.” 

“What is all this nonsense, anyway? One day in the 
grandstand, Barbara, I called to him and he ran off as if 
the devil were after him. It was very embarrassing.” 

Tony smiled. 

“T was trying to run away from my past.” 

“Now, that’s a nice remark,” sgid Barbara. 
the eyes of the other women on her. 

“That little girl tried to give me the third degree,” 
laughed Chadsman. “She offered to let me take her to the 
bar for a drink if I’d tell her about you.” 

Tony studied Chadsman’s face. 


“How— 


She felt 


“You're not joking? She really offered to drink with 
you?” 

“Of course she did. I gather she was somewhat hot 
after you, my boy. Some people have all the luck.” 

“Now that’s enough, Pat,” said his wife. “A joke’s a 
joke.” 

d Tony stared at the table, thinking about Jewel. That 
quick, cold kiss; the sobs she had been unable to control. 

.. But the whole thing was impossible and ridiculous! 
Just a girlish crush, if anything. 

“She’s a very nice girl,” said Tony, finally. ‘She’s the 
sort of girl you don’t see any more, and her grandfather’s 
an old-fashioned parent. No nonsense!” 

Barbara laughed. 

“Tony thinks every girl is nice unless she actually gets 
blind drunk and offensive, or throws herself wildly at 
his head. He’s rather naive; don’t you think, Vance?” 

“Just dumb.” 

“All right,” said Tony, a little sharply. ‘Let’s change 
the subject. I know what I think, and that’s that.” 

Eloise and Mrs. Chadsman exchanged a glance. Eloise 
turned to Garland. 

“What was that horse you wanted to ask about, Bob? 
Bob wants to do some betting, but we don’t know anything 
about it, really. Rod Baker told us to ask Pat.” 

“Ask Tony,” said Vance. “He knows everything. I’ve 
won over four thousand dollars on his tips. He’s an ex- 
pert.” 

The waiter arrived with caviar canapes and some salad. 
They began to eat. 

“Pat,” said Barbara, finally, “how do you like racing? 
Is it fun? You’ve been in long enough now to know 
whether you’re going to like it or not.” 

“It’s damned expensive, and I don’t think I’ve got the 
right man handling my horses. But it’s a really wonder- 
ful sport.” 

“And it keeps him out of trouble,” said his wife, shrug- 
ging. 

Barbara played with her salad, glanced at Tony, who 
was eating and staring moodily at the table; then she said: 

‘Ym tired of everything. Since I’ve been here, I’ve been 
thinking. You know, I might buy a few horses. It might 
be fun.” 

Tony looked up, startled. 

“Oh, Lord,” said Chadsman. ‘Don’t rush into it, and 
don’t let anybody around the track get the faintest notion 
you’re thinking of buying in. Every agent and cheap- 
john in the place will be after you, all with a lot of old 
rogues and cripples to sell. It’s no game for a woman.” 

“Look at Mrs. Westermark.” 

“But she’s got her husband, and also she’s got Bob 
Carter, one of the best trainers in the business.” 

“I may have a husband some day,” said Barbara with 
alook at Tony. ‘Who knows?” 

There was a pause. Glances were exchanged. Tony 
looked at Barbara with interest. 

“You’re joking, Barb. Why, you always hated horse- 
racing. I couldn’t get you to go near a track.” 

“Well, I don’t care. Id like to try it. I need some 
excitement. I’m beginning to think I’d like it.” 

“But I thought you were going north tomorrow,” said 
Tony finally. 

“J am,” said Barbara hurriedly. 
that trip to Honolulu.” 


“But I may postpone 
She glanced at Tony. The or- 
chestra started up. “Tony,” she cried, “let’s dance, 
Listen! ‘Pennies from Heaven’—my favorite.” 

Tony got up. They started for the dance-floor, but the 
head-waiter interposed. 

“There’s a gentleman that would like to join the party, 
Mrs. Bowman. He was a little vague about it, so I 
thought I’d better speak to you.” 

“A gentleman? My party’s all here.” 

“IT see. Then you don’t want—” 


OMING toward them, Tony saw Tod Crandall, his face 
flushed and set in harsh lines. Crandall was a broad- 
shouldered man, about forty, with blue-black hair and a 
handsome, strongly masculine face, which was rather 
coarse. He had divorced his wife for Barbara, and people 
said he was going steadily to the dogs, though Tony 
had never noticed any change in him. He never had been 
worth much. 
“It’s all right,” said Tony to the head-waiter. “Thanks.” 
“Hello, Tod,” said Barbara. “I didn’t know you’d come.” 


“Evidently.” 

“Now, don’t take that tone.” 

Tony looked from one to the other. 

“Maybe I’d better go. This begins to look awkward.” 

“Very awkward,” said Crandall. 

“Now, I warn you, Tod,” said Barbara. 
that tone with me.” 

“T’ll speak any way I please.” 

Tony flushed. What a situation! 

“Oh, no, you won’t. I’ll have you put out of this hotel. 
The head-waiter already spoke to me about you.” 

“Tm staying at this hotel.” 

“All the better.” ; 

Tod hesitated. Suddenly he glanced fiercely at Tony. 

“What’s he doing here? What do you want with him? 
One man never did hold your attention.” 

Tony laughed. ‘This is very funny.” 

‘I’m glad you think so. But naturally a feather-brain 
like you would!” 

“That was a very offensive remark,” said Tony, calmly, 
“and if I hear any more like it, ’m going to hit you right 
on the nose.” 

“Maybe that will quiet you,” said Barbara. 

Tod said nothing, and stood staring at the floor. 

‘I’m going,’ said Tony, making a sudden resolution. 
“Tell everybody good-by for me. Take Tod back to the 
table. They’ll understand.” 

“You can’t do that, Tony,” cried Barbara. “It will look 
awful. Tod, do something. Stop him! Tony, you can’t 
do that.” 

Tony was moving swiftly away from them. People, 
walking past, had begun to stare at Barbara. She bit 
her lip in annoyance, then called: 

“Tony, I’m not going tomorrow. I’ve changed my mind.” 

Tony shrugged and disappeared into the lobby. 


“Don’t take 


Chapter EHleven 


N intense, surging excitement filled the huge 
holiday crowd, which jammed the grand- 
stand, the clubhouse, the ramp, and over- 
flowed into the center-field. It was nearly 
time for the feature race and everybody was 
on edge. The eastern champion, Kubla 
Khan, favorite to win the hundred-thousand- 
dollar Handicap, was making his first start of the meeting, 
and he was an overwhelming favorite, at two-to-five. The 
other horses in the race, with the exception of the Harry 
Van Senckle entry, Mammon and Molto Presto, were long 
prices. Lyle’s Kioga and Tom Bakely’s High and Hand- 
some, both good ones with big Eastern reputations, were 
going begging at ten-to-one, and even Arkansaw Traveler, 
which had startled the public by his easy win-over, stood 
at six-to-one. 

Vance Dunning had managed to get hold of a four-chair 
box, and Barbara, Bob Garland, and Eloise were sitting 
with him. Finally Tony came over and leaned on the 
railing of the box. 

“He’s still six-to-one, Vance,” he said. 
bet him. I don’t care what you do.” 

Vance shrugged. 

“Pony,” he said, “I’m going to bet against you today. 
I don’t like your hunch today. It’s too much a matter 
of sentiment with you.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara. 
kansaw Traveler.” 

Tony’s face darkened, but he said nothing. 

Down the track a bugler blew first-call, summoning the 
horses to the post for the sixth race. Tony turned and 
hurried off toward the betting-shed. Garland and Vance 
both called after him, but he paid no attention. 

After a protracted struggle, Tony got his money up: 
fifty dollars to win on Arkansaw; then he began to push 
his way out of the crowded mezzanine. Near the en- 
trance there was a bad jam and some one collided heavily 
with him. He turned to look. It was Jewel, shaken by 
the impact, her hat on one side and a dangerous light in 
her blue eyes. 

“T’m sorry,” said Tony mechanically. 

“Oh, Tony,” cried Jewel, “it’s you! 
gone.” 

She stared at him for a moment, with her mouth slightiy 
open, as if he were a ghost. Then she flushed and looked 


‘Tm going to 


“Tony’s little sweetie owns Ar- 


I thought you’d 


away. Tony was very much agitated. He didn’t know 
what to do or say. 

“Did you get your money up yet?” he demanded. 

“Vag,’’ 

“Get behind me, then; I'll get you through this mob.” 

Tony slowly worked his way out of the crowd and 
into the sunshine of the open grandstand. He felt the 
palms of Jewel’s hands pressed lightly against his back. 

“Well,” he said, ‘here we are.” 

“Thanks, Tony. You take your life in your hands when 
you goin there. Did you bet on the old horse?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Oh, I hope he wins. But Tray says he hasn’t a chance.” 

“You haven’t got married yet, have you?” 

“Not yet. But I’m seriously considering it. 
could help Pop a lot. Pop’s getting old.” 

“Yes,” said Tony. “That’s right. I guess McKinnel’s 
a good horseman. Well, I won’t keep you.” 

He did not understand the expression on her face. 
They stood looking at each other for a moment; then 
he saw Tray coming toward them down the aisle. 

“Here comes the boy friend,’ he said. ‘“TI’ll be going. 
Good luck.” 

He nodded at Tray, who came up, smiling grimly, and 
took Jewel by the arm. 

“Pop was wondering what had happened to you, Jewel, 
honey,” said Tray. 

“Tony helped me through the crowd,” said Jewel, then 
she turned and waved. 

Tony hurried back to Vance’s box, tramping angrily 
and bumping into people. 

“T don’t like that guy,” he told himself, ‘and I’ll bet 
my last dollar he’ll treat Jewel like a dog if she marries 
him.” 

He was hurrying past the box heedlessly when Vance 
noticed him, ‘Hey,’ called Vance. ‘Here we are. What 
are you mumbling about?” 

Tony flushed with embarrassment. 

“T was standing up looking at the horses,” said Bar- 
bara, “and who should I see down the way but Tony and 
his little girl friend. Thanks for the glasses, Eloise. 
They came in very handy. Why, when she looks at Tony 
her eyes get as big as saucers. Of course it’s just a 
sisterly feeling.” 

“There they go!” shouted the announcer. 

“A perfect start,” cried Tony, dancing up and down. 
“Come on, old boy. Don’t let them crowd you back. That’s 
it. That’s it. He’s clear. He’s all right. Oh, boy!” 

“Quiet, please,’’ said Barbara with a laugh. 

Garland stared at Tony in bewilderment; 
said: 

“W-what’s happening? W-why are they all yelling so? 
The h-horses have just started!” 


Tray 


then he 


UT he was drowned out by a tremendous tumult which 
shook the grandstand. Kubla Kahn, the favorite, had 
broken clear of the field and was now effortlessly run- 
ning away from them, opening up length after length of 
daylight. Four abreast the leaders of the field struggled 
behind Kubla Kahn, the jockeys desperately whipping and 
kicking, trying to keep the champion from making a run- 
away race of it. Through the glasses, Tony could see 
Arkansaw on the far outside, lying sixth, and running 
easily with long, loping, distance-destroying strides, the 
jockey urging him slightly from time to time. Tony shook 
his head sadly. 

“They overmatched him this time,” he said aloud. 

“It’s Kubla Kahn at the half by seven lengths,” shouted 
the announcer: ‘‘Molto Presto is second by a head; Mam- 
mon is third by a head; Kioga is fourth; High and Hand- 
some fifth.” 

“Who’s winning? Who's winning?” cried Barbara, but 
no one answered her. 

“It’s Kubla Kahn by seven lengths,” blared the an- 
nouncer through the loud-speaker; ‘he’s running away 
with it. They’re bunched behind him now; I can’t make 
them out. Turning for home, it’s Kubla Kahn easy. Mam- 
mon is drawing clear for second.... And here comes 
Arkansaw Traveler on the outside.... In the stretch it’s 
Kubla Kahn by seven. Kioga is dropping back and now 
prkereey is third and closing fast in the middle of the 
track. 

Tony took off his hat and waved it wildly in the air. 
Garland felt so agitated that he had to sit down. 


“He can’t make it,” cried Tony. “He can’t make it. 
But look at that old boy try.” 

Little Slim Darrel was whipping the Traveler now, and 
the old horse was running like a deer, eating up the dis- 
tance. The announcer was drowned out by the ear-split- 
ting shouts from the grandstand. Urged on by the frantic 
little jockey, Arkansaw sped past Mammon without ef- 
fort and was beginning to overhaul the free-running East- 
ern champion. 

It was then that it happened. Nobody noticed it at 
first except Kubla Kahn’s jockey, Eddie Baugh, who threw 
a despairing glance back over his shoulder at the huge 
chestnut horse. Then the crowd noticed it. Kubla Kahn 
was wobbling; his legs were failing him. A hundred feet 
from the wire he stumbled. Eddie Baugh knew it was all 
up, and hearing the thundering hoofs of the big chest- 
nut close behind him now, and fearing a bad spill at the 
wire, he took Kubla Kahn to the outside, where he wobbled 
helplessly for a moment, then stopped. 

Arkansaw Traveler crossed the finish line the winner, in 
a deathly silence. 

Mammon was second, Molto Presto third. 


Ss ee was no doubt that Pop had changed a good deal 
since the Traveler’s smashing victory over the best 
handicap horses at the track. It did no good to remind 
him that he’d have run second if Kubla Kahn hadn’t bro- 
ken down. He’d merely smile and say “If!” in an unbear- 
ably superior way. 

The jockeys were very respectful now, even clowns like 
Johnny Antrim and Smoke Thomas. All except Soapy 
Sanders and Bill Everett. They had been friends of Pop’s 
for years and they had an uneasy feeling that this pros- 
perity wouldn’t last; that Pop would find himself sur- 
rounded by fair-weather friends, and when the break came, 
as they were sure it would, things would be worse than 
ever. Besides, they were worried about Jewel. She had 
been seen around with Tray McKinnel more than was good 
for her reputation. 

“Yeah,” said Bill, “he’s figuring on marrying him a nice 
girl and a stake-horse all in one. And him with that yel- 
low-haired trollop in the village, sneaking over to see her 
when he leaves Pop’s house. I know. I know.” 

Soapy said nothing. He and Bill walked silently down 
the street and went into the side entrance of the restaurant. 

The bar was crowded with trainers, swipes, jockeys, 
agents and hangers-on. Pop was sitting at one of the 
big tables, surrounded by some of his new friends, all of 
them drinking at his expense and listening to him talk. 

Ed Stroud sidled over to them and smiled in a very 
friendly way. He paid for the drinks, over a very feeble 
protest from Soapy; then he said: 

“You boys hear the latest ?” 

“No,” said Bill, a little apprehensively. “What now?” 

“Ward Sprague just got in from New Orleans for the 
Handicap. Only brought one horse with him. Left all 
the rest in New Orleans. They say he’s going to win the 
big race since Kubla Kahn’s out of it.” 

Soapy grinned. 

“Well, well. That’s Sprague for you. Just a business 
proposition with him. But that’s a right nice horse he’s 
got. He run second to Kubla Kahn three times in stakes 
last summer. What’s that horse’s name again?” 

“Marco Polo,” said Bill. 

There was an argument of some kind going on at Pop’s 
table. 

Ed, Bill and Soapy turned to listen. 
“That’s all right,” Pop shouted. 
beat. 
I get him out there on that track in the Handicap. 

show you how good that overrated plater is.” 

Pop began to take money out of his pocket; his face 
was a dangerous red, and his hands were shaking. 

“There’s dough says we beat Marco Polo in, and I got 
plenty more says the same thing. I’ll even give you odds. 
Two-to-one. There’s my money, and money talks.” 

A quiet-looking man in a blue serge suit stepped up to 
the table. His face was sunburnt, and he looked strong 
and rugged. 

“Money don’t seem to be doing all the talking here at 
that,” he said with a slight smile. “I was standing away 
over in the corner and I heard every word you said. I 
guess you’re Pop Benedict. My name’s Charley Payson. 


“T don’t care who he 
He never beat no horse like Arkansaw. Wait till 
Tl 


I brought Mr. Sprague’s horse up from Louisiana. We 
think he’s got a right good chance. How much was you 
figuring you’d like to bet at two-td-one? Now, I mean real 
money. My boss don’t fool around with them peanut bets. 
Maybe you was just talking.” 

There was a dead silence. Pop had been called. 

“Why,” said Pop, grandly, “make it light on yourself.” 

“Well,” said Payson, taking a roll from his pocket, “I 
got a thousand dollars right here. I’ll hand it over to the 
bartender right now, if you’ll hand him two thousand. Or 
maybe you was just kidding, after all, about that two-to- 
one stuff!” 

Pop got up and walked to the bar, swaggering a little. 
While they all watched with bated breath, he counted out 
two thousand dollars. The bartender’s eyes popped, but 
he got out a big envelope, put the money into it and wrote 
the conditions of the bet on the flap. 

“Now,” said Payson, “let’s have a drink. I’m buying.” 

Pop saw Bill and Soapy, and he grinned at them some- 
what feebly. He had already begun to repent of his hasti- 
ness. His face sagged a little. 

“Whisky,” he said. 

“You know,” said Payson, fingering his glass, “I didn’t 
really think you’d cover me, Benedict. We heard that the 
old horse was a cripple.” 

: ou heard wrong, and you'll find out different when we 
angle.” 


“Okay,” said Payson mildly. “No hard feelings. Time 
will tell. I’m a stranger here,” he added. “It’s my first 
trip to California. What does a man do around here for 
excitement ?” 


“There aint much,” said Pop. “Unless you want to go 
over to Hollywood. That’s an hour or so away.” 

‘T’m not much for bright lights. Neither is my boss. 
My idea of pastime is gambling. Light, you know, just 
friendly. You suppose we could organize ourselves a 
little poker game?” 

“Don’t see why not,” said Pop, brightening. “Say, Ed, 
how about poker?” 

‘T’m your man,” said Ed eagerly, glad to be asked. 
“Chuck Powell’s over in the restaurant. He’s been spoiling 
for a poker game, just so it aint too steep.” 

Payson laughed. 

“It won’t be steep. Benedict, here, took about all my 
roll on that bet.’ 

The players disappeared into a back room. 

‘Tm going back and see what’s going on,” said Bill. 
“Doggone it! That old man’s in his dotage.” 

“You stay put,” said Soapy. “You know what a bunch 
of poker-players thinks of a kibitzer.” 

“Let’s go talk to Jewel.” 


Gonte agreed reluctantly. They started out, but Johnny 
Antrim stopped them at the side door. 

‘“Where’s Pop?” he demanded. 

“In the back room playing poker. Why?” 

a “T don’t like to bother him if that’s what he’s doing. 
ut—" 

“Anything the matter?” 

“No. Except I got some dope for him. Listen. Mr. 
Westermark’s going to try to buy the Traveler. Since 
Kubla Khan broke down he needs another horse for the 
Handicap. He’s going to try to win it with Alexander the 
Great but he wants a horse that can kill the tough ones 
off and let Alexander come from behind. He’s willing to 
pay good dough, too.” 

“Why, that’s fine,” said Bill. 

“Listen,” said Johnny, “don’t you say you got anything 
from me or I’ll be in Dutch. Here’s something else, and 
you can bank on this dope cause I got it in the right place. 
Mr. Westermark figures Tray McKinnel’s got a big ‘in’ 
with the Benedicts. So Bob Carter’s slipping him dough 
right along ever since the race. He’s figuring maybe Mr. 
McKinnel’s say-so might help swing the deal since every- 
body’s been saying Miss McMahon is his dame.” - 

“Not so loud,” said Soapy, looking about him uneasily. 
“That last kind of talk aint so good, Johnny. They do 
say Tray and Jewel are going to get married. See what 
I mean?” 

“Sure, sure,” said Johnny, swallowing. “That’s what 
I’m talking about. Anyway, there’s the dope.” 

When Johnny had gone, Bill said: 

“Soapy, you lug, we got to do something—if it’s only 
putting our foot in it.” 


Chapter Twelve 


ARBARA’S bags, ostentatiously strapped up 
and locked, were piled in the little entrance 
hall of Tony’s apartment. After a protract- 
ed wrangle the previous evening, she had 
stayed all night, and Tony had slept in Vance 
Dunning’s apartment. She was sitting on 
" the lounge with her hat on and a cigarette 
burning up in her right hand. Tony, his curly hair all 
mussed and his collar unfastened, was pacing up and down. 

“T don’t know what to do with him,” said Barbara, 
wearily, “and I don’t know what to do with you. It’s a 
mess.” 

“T’ve told you a thousand times that you don’t have to 
do anything with me. I’m all right.” 

“All right! Look at the state you’re in.” 

“T’ll look after myself. If you hadn’t started hunting 
for me and got me plastered all over the newspapers, 
everything would’ve been all right. And as for Tod, you 
can push him off the dock for all I care. Or you can 
marry him. It’s practically the same thing.” 

“Now is that a nice thing to say?” 

ony stopped and stood gazing down at Barbara. 
really wasn’t looking very well. He relented. 

“No, it wasn’t; and I didn’t mean it. I’m just feeling 
irritable, that’s all.” 

“No wonder. You’ve practically drunk that whole bottle 
of whiskey. Why you aren’t tight I don’t know!” 

“You're right,” said Tony. Making a sudden resolution, 
he picked up the whisky bottle and going to the bathroom 
emptied it down the washstand. “I’m off for good. It’s 
time I stopped being such a jelly-fish.” 

“Bravo, Tony,” cried Barbara. ‘“That’s the stuff. 
You’re such a sweet person when you’re on the wagon.” 

The sarcasm of “sweet person” grated on Tony. He 
turned away and sat down across from Barbara. There 
was a long silence. 

“Well,” said Barbara, “I think I’ll go. Sis is angry with 
me as it is. She’s dying to go to Honolulu. I might as 
well humor her. I haven’t got anything else to do and 
nowhere else to go.” 

Tony looked at her with some concern. They’d had such 
swell times together before things went haywire. 

“I’m sorry, Barbara, but it’s no use.” 

“T see. When you say scat, you mean scat.” 

“Tt wasn’t my doing.” 

“Well, I did the best I could for you, Tony. I even 
thought about buying some horses. Do you think that 
would work?” 

“No,” said Tony. 


She 


“It wouldn’t work.” 

Barbara got up. “Will you write to me?” 

Tony got up also. “Why, certainly.” 

Barbara moved toward him suddenly, and putting her 
arms around him, held up her face to be kissed. He kissed 
her briefly. 

“Still friends?” 

“Sure,” said Tony. “Ell always be your friend. I’m 
all through the worst of it now. I don’t blame you any 
more.” 

“All right,” said Barbara. 
you?” 

Tony called the manager’s office and had the manager 
send for Barbara’s chauffeur. 

“Tl go down with you,” said Tony, hurriedly, fearing a 
scene. “I can at least see you off.” 

They went down silently in the little automatic elevator. 
He held the door for her. Beyond the lobby, in the sun- 
shine of a hot California winter afternoon, she saw Sam 
standing beside her car, reading a newspaper. 

“Good-by,” she said, smiling and offering her hand. 
“Nice afternoon to ride. Sure you don’t want to jump up 
to Santa Mentina for a day or so? You could fly back.” 

‘No, Barbara.” 

Sam opened the car door for her. Barbara was just get- 
ting ready to tell Sam to go ahead when three people ap- 
peared around the corner of the apartment-building: Bill 
Everett, Soapy Sanders and Jewel McMahon. They were 
hurrying, and seemed excited. 

“Mr. Bowman!” called Everett, seeing Tony. ‘“You’re 
just the man we— Oh, excuse me. I didn’t mean to—” 

Tony looked at Jewel. Their eyes held. Jewel flushed 
and glanced at Barbara, whose face had hardened. 

“Good-by, Tony,” Barbara said harshly. “Go on Sam.” 


“Call down for Sam, will 


Sam turned to grin at Tony, then he drove off and 
swung out into the main highway. Barbara spoke through 
the tube: 

“Turn down the next street, Sam. Take me back to the 
hotel. I’ve changed my mind.” 

Sam nodded with an expressionless face. Nothing ever 
surprised him any more. 

“T hope we didn’t interrupt you, Tony,” said Jewel, still 
flushing slightly. ‘We want to see you.” 

“Tm glad you do,” said Tony, smiling. He turned to 
Bill and Soapy. “How are you, fellows? Anything the 
matter ?’ 

“We want you to help us,” said Bill Everett. 
she—” 

“Let her do the talking, Bill,” said Soapy. 

“Sure, sure.” 

“Come upstairs,” said Tony. ‘We can sit down and talk 
comfortably. Ill be glad to do anything I can, whatever 
it is.” 

“I knew you would, Tony,” said Jewel. Then after a 
moment’s hesitation: “Did your wife leave?” 

“Yes. She was starting back to Santa Mentina.” 

Meee they were all seated in Tony’s apartment, Jewel 
said: 

“We're really in an awful jam, Tony. Pop’s got us in 
a real mess. Poor Pop! He had such a hard time the 
last few years that this success of his went to his head. 
Last night he lost every cent he had, playing poker.” 

“Not every cent, Jewel,” said Soapy. Turning to Tony, 
he explained about the bet. A 

“All right,” said Jewel. “But the money is as good as 
lost as far as we’re concerned right now. We can’t get 
at it. You see, Tony, I wasn’t home for dinner last night 
or the whole thing wouldn’t have happened. It’s really 
all my fault. When I know Pop’s got money on him, I 
make him give me most of it—and he simply has no 
sense when it comes to money. First he made that foolish 
bet; then he got into a poker game and lost the rest of 
his money, all except a few dollars. I’d saved up about 
two hundred and that’s every cent we’ve got. Well, during 
the night I had to get the doctor for him. He had a very 
bad heart attack, and I thought he was going to die. He’s 
better now, but he can’t get out of bed for two weeks. 
And he really isn’t himself at all, is he, boys?” 
eee sure aint,” said Soapy. “All the snap is out of 

1m! 

“All he thought about,” said Bill, “was winning that big 
race with the old horse. Now since things are the way 
they are he just don’t take no interest in nothing.” 

“Why, what happened to Arkansaw Traveler?” said 
Tony. 

“Nothing happened to Arkansaw,” said Jewel. ‘“Pop’s 
going to sell him to Lou Westermark.” 

“What! Why for heaven’s sake?” 

“He says he’s got to. Tray’s been at him for two or 
three days to sell. They’ve even got Red talked into it. 
Mr. Westermark promised Red he could handle Arkansas 
exclusively in Mr. Westermark’s string. That was Tray’s 
idea, too. And it really decided things. Tray’s going to 
take Pop’s other two horses and run them for him.” 

“Looks like a field day for McKinnel,’” said Tony, set- 
ting his jaw. 

“Yes,” said Jewel, “doesn’t it! But Mr. Westermark’s 
being very fair about it. He offered Pop ten thousand 
dollars for Arkansas and twenty-five per cent of all he 
wins at the San Basilio meeting.” 

“That means,” said Bill Everett, “if the old horse wins 
the Handicap, Pop’ll get around twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, besides the ten. There’s a catch to that too, but let 
that go for the time being. Jewel’s ag’in’ it.” 

Tony hesitated. ‘But why does he have to sell? And 
why are you against the idea, Jewel?” 


EWEL only smiled faintly. Soapy added: “And since 

J we’re on the subject, McKinnel’s getting money from 
Westermark’s trainer to swing the deal.” 

“Nice fellow,” said Tony. 

“Well, anyway,” said Jewel. 
pened. I almost married Tray.” 

“God forbid!” cried Soapy fervently. 
aint worth your little finger, Jewel.” 

“T still don’t understand,” said Tony. 

“Well,” said Jewel, “in the first place, Tony, we haven’t 
even got enough money to start Arkansaw in the Handicap. 


“Jewel, 


“Tm glad all this hap- 


“Ten like him 


He’s nominated, but it costs about a thousand more to 
start. All Pop’s friends have kind of disappeared. Biil 
and Soapy haven’t got any money, and Tray won’t help 
out, naturally. He’s on the other side of the fence.” 

“T see.” 

“And furthermore,” said Jewel, “I want to see Arkansaw 
win for Pop. He’s dreamed about winning a race like 
this for forty years, and he’s not going to be here much 
longer.” 

“What do you want me to do, Jewel? If it’s just the 
starting fee—I’ll get that for you.” 

“But Tony—” 

“You can pay me back when the race is over.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Tl take a chance. In the second place, I think we all 
better go over and have a talk with Pop. Maybe we can 
make him see the light. If the worst comes to the worst, 
I can take charge of the stable. Red knows as much as 
the average trainer, and you two fellows can help me out. 
I don’t know anything.” 

“That’s the talk,” said Bill, a wide grin spreading over 
his fat face. “Eh, Soapy?” 

“Tm going to keep my fingers crossed,’ said Soapy. 
“This is a big deal, and several boys aint going to let it 
fall without a kickback.” 

“Yes, Tony,” said Jewel. ‘“You’d better look out.” 

“T wouldn’t mind having a few people hate me,” said 
Tony, carelessly. ‘Generally people are just indifferent 
to me.” 


Ves they arrived, the front door was standing open 
because of the heat, and they saw Pop sitting in his 
easy-chair, a pillow at his back, looking very old and 
defeated. Tray, Bob Carter, the Westermark head trainer 
and Lou Westermark were grouped around him, and Car- 
ter was talking decisively, striking the palm of his left 
hand with his right fist. They saw Red pacing up and 
down in the dining-room, a worried look on his tough face. 

“Hello, Tony,” said Pop, looking up suddenly and smil- 
ing wanly, “what you doing here?” 

“T want to see you right away—a little business matter.” 

“Mr. Benedict’s busy,” said Tray sharply. “We'll be 
through in a minute. You wait.” 

“T can’t wait.” 

Westermark looked up, very much irritated. He recog- 
nized Tony as the “swipe” his wife had been making 
eyes at. 

*Oh, I think you’ll find time to wait,” he said, sharply. 
“Go on, Bob.” 

“Tony wants to see you, Pop,” Jewel putin. “It’s about 
Arkansaw. It’s very important.” 
There was a sudden silence. 

dining-room and stood staring. 

“About Arkansaw ?” Pop demanded. ‘What about him?” 

“Somebody told me you were thinking about selling 
him,” said Tony. ‘“‘That’s not true, is it?” 

Pop nodded wearily. “Yep. It’s true. 
cally sold now. Why?” 

“T don’t think you ought to sell him, Pop. He’s going 
to win that Handicap.” 

“He’s old,” said Pop, “like me. He won’t last. Can’t. 
Young fellow, I made a fool of myself and lost all my 
money. I aint long for this world. My racing days are 
over. I’m going to look after Jewel. She’s going to have 
money in the bank when I kick the bucket. Now that’s 
that, Tony. What you doing here, anyway? Didn’t I tell 

ou. 

“Tt went after him,” said Jewel. 
use a friend or two.” 

“Now wait a minute,” said Tray, getting up, his face 
hard and menacing. “Listen, Bowman, take a tip from 
me: You ’tend to your own business. Go back where 
you belong with that bunch of pantie-waists you run 
around with and you'll live longer.” 

“You shut up,” said Tony. “I’m looking after Jewel’s 
interests. She asked me to. And as for living longer, if 
you don’t quiet down, you’re not going to die of old age 
yourself,” 

“Wait a minute, damn it!” shouted Pop. “Is this my 
house or aint it? Just because I got one foot in the grave 
is no reason a couple of young bucks like you can run 
over me. Now quit yelling, you two. I'll do the yelling 
here. Come on, Tony: Get it off your chest. Then we'll 
continue. I didn’t even know you were still hanging 


Red came in from the 


He’s practi- 


*T thought we could 


around. I thought that wife of yours’d have you back 
home by now.” 

Tray gave a contemptuous snort and turned his back. 

‘Tl make it short,’ said Tony. “Listen, Pop: I’m will- 
ing to pay the Traveler’s starting fee for you. So just 
forget all about that. Let him run in your colors. Why 
net? If he wins, you’ll have some real money for Jewel. 
And he’s almost certain to get part of the purse. If any- 
thing happens, you’ve taken a chance and lost. You like 
to take chances, don’t you, Pop? You’ve taken them all 
your life.” 

“Well, ’m damned!” said Pop. “No, Tony. I’ve taken 
my last chance. Mr. Westermark’s going to give me ten 
thousand cash right now, and if the old horse wins the 
Handicap, I'll get around twenty-five thousand more. And 
Jewel’s nest will be feathered and that’ll be that.” 

“The only trouble is,” said Tony, ‘that the Traveler will 
never win the Handicap if he races for Mr. Westermark. 
He’ll just be used to kill off the others so Alexander the 
Great can win. Is that right, Everett?” 

“That’s what I heard on good authority.” 

“Huh ?” said Pop. 

Tray’s face was white. 

“Why, you— Bill Everett, who’s been talking to you? 
Just let me get my hands on—” 

“You see, Pop?” cried Jewel. “It’s a steal. You'll never 
get anything but the ten thousand. Arkansaw’ll be gone. 
We can win with him. Tony will take care of everything. 
Won’t you, Tony?” 

“T will.” 

The color began to come back into Pop’s worn old face. 
Westermark picked up his hat and got to his feet, his 
face pale with rage. He turned to Bob. 

“T’ll fix my own deals after this.” 

“But wait,” said Carter. “We aint all through yet. 
How about offering him five thousand more?” 

Westermark shrugged, and turning, went out the door. 

“And besides,” said Jewel, ‘our friend Tray has been 
taking money from Bob Carter to swing the deal.” 

“It’s a lie, Pop,” said Tray. “Are you going to believe 
that outsider or me? He’s put Jewel up to all this.” 

Pop ignored him. 

“By God,” he cried suddenly, “I never did want to sell 
the old horse. It would have killed me. I was a fool. 
And you, Red,” he shouted, turning, “you talked me into 
it. Aint you ashamed of yourself!” 

To the astonishment of everybody, Red began to cry. 

“Pop,” said Tray icily, “I don’t suppose you want me to 
take those two horses for you now.” 

“No,” said Pop, “I don’t, you two-faced rattlesnake! 
You just be glad I’m old and kind of quiet now and aint 
had a gun in my hand for ten years. Hanging around 
Jewel, and trying to knife me in the back!” 

“You believe everything you hear, don’t you? All right, 
Pop. I aint mad at you. I’m just sorry for you; and you 
too Jewel. I was a good friend of yours, and you may 
need me yet.” 

“T doubt it,” said Jewel. 

Tray started out. 

“Td like a word with you sometime, Bowman.” 

“Any time.” 

Tray nodded and went out. Jewel shut the door, then 
she took Soapy by the hand and began to dance. Pop 
burst out laughing. 

“I hope my old pump holds out till the big day. Then 
them big birds won’t worry me no more.” 

Jewel stopped dancing and looked closely at Pop. 

“What big birds, Pop?” 

“Them big black devils; they been getting closer lately.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


ONY knocked loudly on Vance’s door. Vance 
opened at once. 

‘I was just getting ready to cuss some- 
body,” said Vance. “I didn’t know it was 
you. You never knocked like that before. 
What’s the matter? Fire?” 

“No,” said Tony walking quickly into the 
apartment and sitting down. “I want to see you.” 

Vance stared at him, then he sat down and said: 

“Well, well! What’ve you been drinking now? Ethyl? 
Your motor certainly is hitting on all twelve.” 


“It should be,” cried Tony, then he explained briefly to 
Vance what had happened. 

“You don’t say. Now that’s really something to write 
home about. Do you think he’s got a chance?” 

“Everybody thinks so. Of course Marco Polo is going 
to make a big difference in the race, but they say he can’t 
quite run that far. A mile and a quarter is a tough race 
the way it will be run in the Handicap.” 

“How about Arkansaw Traveler?” 

“He ran very well in the Kentucky Derby as a three- 
year-old. That’s a mile and a quarter race, and Pop says 
that he was catching them at the finish and that he was 
interfered with, or he’d’ve won.” 

“Wow!” said Vance. “Things are looking up for us, 
Tony, my boy. We'll bet plenty on this one.” 


T a knock on the door, Vance went over and opened it. 
Tony started back and stood staring. 

“Pete! What are you doing here?” 

“Looking for Mr. Dunning,” cried Pete, a stocky little 
Mexican of forty in a shabby chauffeur’s uniform. “My 
God! Tony, is it really you?” His eyes bulged, and he 
stood with his mouth open. Suddenly he flung himself 
into the room, and grabbing Tony, hugged him till Tony 
pushed him away. 

“Pete, quit it. You smell like a barber-shop. What on 
earth are you doing here?” 

Tony’s grandfather appeared in the doorway. 

“We're looking for you,” he said. “You were out. We 
saw Dunning’s name, so we—” 

Tony’s knees felt weak. He stared for a long moment at 
his grandfather, noting his red, aquiline face, his coarse 
white hair, his steely gray eyes, his erect carriage, his 
spare, seemingly age-proof frame, his arrogant presence. 
Why, the old boy was eighty and more, and yet he seemed 
as dominating as ever. 

“Well, I’m certainly glad to see you, Grandfather,” he 
said. “Is Grandmother with you?” 

“Hello, Dunning,” said his grandfather, nodding. ‘No, 
she’s not, Tony. Maria’s not well. Been failing lately.... 
I want to see you, Tony. Youw’re right across the way, 
aint you?” 

“Yes. We'll go right over. See you later, Vance.” 

Tony went across the hall and unlocked his door. His 
grandfather followed him into the apartment, and sitting 
down on the lounge, took out a cigar and lit it. 

“Your wife wrote me where you were staying. I saw 
all the stuff in the newspapers. You always manage to 
get in the newspapers, don’t you?” 

“That was Barbara’s doing. She had a detective look- 
ing for me.” 

“Everybody up north said you’d jumped in the lake. But 
that didn’t worry me. I knew you didn’t have that kind 
of stuff in you.” 

“I’m sorry to hear Grandmother’s not feeling well.” 

“She’s failing, and she’s been worrying about you a lot. 
You ready to go home yet?” 

“Ready to go home? What do you mean?” 

“Well, you’re shut of that woman now, and good rid- 


dance. I never left the ranch when all that stuff was in 
the papers. When I walk around, I like to look men in 
the face.” 


“You shouldn’t feel that way. Such things are a com- 
monplace nowadays.” 

“All right. Let’s forget it. When we got your wife’s 
letter, I read it to Maria, and she said she wanted you 
back home again.” 

Tony had lived most of his life with his grandparents. 
His father had died of influenza in an army camp during 
the war, and his mother had remarried a year later and 
hadn’t wanted to bother with him. Tony’s grandfather 
had never forgiven her for that; and when she died, he 
had not even gone to the funeral, but left that duty to 
Maria and Tony. 

“Well,” said Tony, writhing, “I’m not exactly ready to 
go home.” : 

“Your grandmother wants you. She won’t be here much 
longer. What’s the matter? Got another woman on the 
string?” Tony’s grandfather’s eyes were hard and in- 
quisitorial. ‘Much as I hate to think about it, everything’s 
going to be yours some day, Tony. You might as well 
take holt. Since you got shut of that woman now, maybe 
you'll amount to something.” 

Tony sat shaking his head. 


“All right,” said his grandfather. “Maria said you’d 
be glad to come back. You understand, Tony, it was 
pretty hard for me to come here and ask you to come 
back. You could hang for all I care. It was only on 
account of Maria.” 

Tony noticed that his grandfather’s face had slackened, 
and suddenly realized how very old he really was. 

“I want to go back, Grandfather,” he said, finally. “But 
not just yet. I’ve got something very important—” Tony 
broke off. He felt sure that the race would only seem like 
a trivial excuse for further dawdling. 

“Important? What is it?” 

Tony told his grandfather the whole story, hesitating, 
trying to make it all sound as important as it seemed to 
him. His grandfather sat without a change of expression, 
staring off across the room past Tony and pulling at his 
cigar. 

When Tony had finished, the old man said: 

“Racing horses don’t seem to me to be much of a 
thing to do in times like these with the whole damn’ world 
falling about our ears.” 

“It’s not that,” said Tony. 
straightened out. 
business. I went into politics. 

The old man nodded slowly. 

“A man has got to find his own way. ... But—this 
McKinnel fellow. He sounds dangerous. I used to know 
a lot of Kentuckians in the old days. Good fellows if you 
knew them well, but tougher than boots, and death on out- 
siders. You’re an outsider.” 

“T know.” 

“Some of these horsemen aint caught up to modern 
times yet or I’m very much mistaken. You look out. You 
may get shot.” 

“T’ve thought about that.” 

“Now you wouldn’t want to get shot, would you, Tony, 
just over a little thing like a horse-race? You could back 
out of the whole business. You still got time. It’s no fun 
getting shot. I’m still carrying lead, and I know. And 
he might shoot you in the right place. You’re young yet. 
Why don’t you back out and come home with me? I'll 
give you the money to pay the entry fee. Then you can 
wash your hands of it. You'll be safe then, and these 
people that were so nice to you, they'll still have their 
horse in the race. What do you say?” 

“T’m sorry, Grandfather,” sighed Tony. 
see it that way.” 

Tony’s grandfather astonished him by chuckling. Then 
he got up, flung open the door, and shouted: 


“I’m trying to get myself 
I tried to do something. I went into 
I don’t fit in.” 


“But I can’t 


“Pete! Pete!” 
The little Mexican thrust his head in the door and 
grinned. 


“Yes sir, Mr. Bowman.” 

“Take my grip over to that hotel we passed on the way 
in. Get mearoom. Get yourself one too—without a bath. 
You never take a bath, anyway, and damned if I’m going 
to pay extra when I don’t have to.” 

Pete’s grin widened. He could see that both the old 
man and Tony were in a good humor. This delighted him. 
When he had gone, Tony said: 

“You going to stay, Grandfather?” 

“Yes. I think I will. I aint seen a real horse-race since 
the quarter-mile days.” 


ie was nearly dark when Tony started for the stable. He 
passed the restaurant, noticing the crowd of horsemen in 
the bar and nodding to a couple of jockeys, standing in 
front; then he turned down the side street which led to 
Pop’s, and walked along whistling. 

At the end of the vacant lot, which extended from the 
rear of the restaurant to the next side street, a man stepped 
out from behind a tree and stopped Tony. It was Tray 
McKinnel. 

“I saw you crossing the highway,” he said. 
want a word with you.” 

“Make it fast,” said Tony. “I’m in a hurry.” 

It was dark under the tree. Tony sensed, rather than 
saw, a vague movement of Tray’s right hand. He felt 
something hard against his side. 

“Don’t faint on me,” said Tray, noticing Tony’s start. 
“That’s a gun. Forty-five. And it might go off.” 

Tony was astonished to discover that he wasn’t at all 
afraid. 

“What do you want?” 


“IT just 


“Nothing much. Just you stay away from Pop’s. Just 
disappear. I’m figuring that deal is still a good thing. 
They aint got but two hundred dollars. I know. You're 
the one that put up the whole job. You're getting in my 
golden hair, sonny. Understand?” 

“You can’t scare me. I whipped you once; I'll do it 
again.” 

Tray laughed. “You’re too big for me. You’ve took 
boxing lessons. I won’t mess around that way any more. 
Just you disappear. Go back where you belong. That’s 
all ’'m asking. Otherwise your family is going to mourn 
for you.” 

“When does this happen—now?” 

“Not now. But soon. A forty-five tears you right open. 
Don’t make no funny motions. This is hair-trigger. Well, 
good night. Give it a little thought.” 

Tray turned and walked casually down the street to- 
ward the lights of the restaurant. Tony watched him for 
a moment; then, setting his jaw, he started once more 
for the stable. ‘Oh, no, McKinnel,” he said, half aloud, 
“it’s not as easy as all that. Personally, I think you’re 
bluffing. But time will tell.” 


ITH sudden resolution, he was starting back toward 
the bar, when from the direction of the stable he 
heard a woman’s voice calling. Jewel! 

Turning, Tony started on the run for the stable. He saw 
a lantern burning in the tackroom, but there was nobody 
about. The stable had a curiously deserted air, and sud- 
denly he realized that Arkansaw’s stall door was open and 
the horse was gone. The Traveler hadn’t run that after- 
noon. There was no reason why he should be missing 
from his stall. 

He heard Jewel’s voice again. It came from behind the 
barn. 

“Red! Red!” she was calling. 

Tony hurried around to her. 

“Jewel! What’s the matter?” 2 

“Oh, Tony,” cried Jewel, running over to him. 
so glad youcame. Arkansaw is gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“We had a late supper. When Red came back, Arkan- 
saw’s stall door was open and he was gone. Red’s running 
around like a wild man. What are we going to do?” 

They saw a white figure coming toward them across the 
vacant lot. It was Pop in his dressing-gown, puffing and 
blowing. 

“Did you find him? Did you find him?” 

Jewel calmed herself immediately. 


“Pm 


“Not yet, Pop. You shouldn’t be out here. Sit down, 
Pop. You know what the doctor said.” 

Pop fell down wearily into the deck-chair. 

“IT don’t know. I don’t know,” he said. ‘Maybe I 


should’ve sold the old horse. My God, I’m tired.” 

“You stay with Pop, Jewel,” said Tony. “I'll go and see 
where Red is.” 

Jewel squeezed Tony’s hand. 

“I feel so much safer when you’re around, Tony.” 

Tony smiled to himself. The sweet kid! If she only 
knew what he’d been thinking a while back. He hurried 
off across the field behind the stable. He thought he saw 
somebody moving around over there. When he got closer, 
he saw that it was Red, walking up and down at the edge 
of the grove, wringing his hands and crying. 

“He’s gone, Tony,” he wailed. “He’s gone. 
let him out, or else they stole him.” 

“He might’ve opened the door himself. Pull yourself 
together, Red. We’ll find him.” 

“T don’t know where to look. It’s dark as the inside of 
your hat now. We better notify the police.” 

“Wasn’t anybody at the stable? Where was Lasses?” 

“asses wasn’t around. I told Jewel she ought to bring 
me my dinner. I hate to leave the stable a second with 
this big race coming up and the town full of cheap skates 
and chiselers. I’d’ve had Lasses stay, but he’s never 
around when you want him.” 

There was a pause. They both stood staring, not know- 
ing what to do. In the silence they heard the unmistak- 
able sound of a horse snorting in the middle of the grove. 

“That’s him,” cried Red. “I’d know that old boy’s snort 
any place. Let’s go get him. Eating grass out there, I’ll 
bet, the old sinner.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Tony. 
I can hear a man walking.” 


Somebody 


“Somebody’s leading him, 


They waited. Presently a horse and a man loomed up 
at the edge of the grove. 

“Hey, you,” shouted Red. 
got there?” 

“That you, Red?” came Lasses’ high-pitched drawling 
voice. “I don’t know whut this ol’ hoss is. I was coming 
thoo the grove and damn’ if I didn’t run smack up on 
him. Like to scare me blue.” 

“Keep coming,” said Red. 
coming.” 

“Good Lord!” said Tony, half to himself, wondering 
what had kept the little negro from being killed, running 
up on that old man-eater like that. 

Red’s voice was shaking now: “Just keep coming, Las- 
ses. Keep coming. Don’t hurry.” 

Lasses laughed. 

“Whut’s the matter you, Red? You sound lak you 
wor’d about something—’’ There was a sudden silence. 
Lasses piped: ‘This your hoss, Mr. Red?” 

“Keep coming, Lasses. You’re doing fine.” Red turned 
to Tony. “I’m scared to run up to him now. God knows 
what he might do to that darky.” 

The little negro squealed. 

“Come get him, Red! Come get him! Lordy, Lordy! 
It’s that big ol’ c 1estnut devil. I never knew. I—” 

Red moved forward slowly and methodically and caught 
hold of Arkansaw’s halter. The little negro screamed and 
started across the field as fast as he could run, stumbling 
and squealing. 

The Traveler let out a tremendous bellow; then he 
reared into the air, lifting Red clear of the ground. Red 
hung on and talked soothingly to the horse. Gradually 
he quieted down. Red started for the stable with him. 

“Stay quite a ways behind, Tony,” said Red. “Don’t 
walk with me. He don’t like it. Poor ol’ boy. Nice ol’ 
boy. Out eating grass, eh, you ol’ villain!” 

When they came around the end of the barn, Lasses 
drew back into the shadows and got a post between him- 
self and Arkansaw. Pop laughed; he’d forgot all about 
being tired now. 

“Lrasses didn’t know what he had hold of,” said Pop. 
“That’s a good one.” 

“J want to get him on the guys and look him over,” 
said Red. “I hope he didn’t hurt himself none. That 
would be just too bad. Bring both them lanterns here, 
Tony.” 

Tony brought the lanterns and placed them on a bench. 
Red tied Arkansaw up, then bent down to examine his 
legs. Jewel came over and stood beside Tony. Finally 
Red straightened up. 

“Well?” Pop demanded. 

“Got a little cut on his off front leg. Nothing much. It 
won't bother him.” 

“Good,” said Pop. Then he turned away. ‘Well, I’m 
going in. Getting a little chilly. I’m going to read my 
newspaper and go to bed. You come, too, Jewel.” 

‘In a minute, Pop.” 


“What’s that horse you 


‘Don’t hesitate. Just keep 


ASSES disappeared. Red took the lanterns and went 
into the tackroom, shutting the door. They heard 

him singing a few bars of “The Old Fall River Line’; then 
silence settled down over the stable. Tony and Jewel sat 
down on a bench in the dark. Tony pointed to the moon 
which was casting a pale glow over the roof of the grand- 
stand. 

“Nice night.” 

“Beautiful,” said Jewel. “Remember the night you took 
me to Hollywood?” 

“Yes. We had fun.” 

“IT did. You didn’t. You were pretty glum.” 

Tony put his arm around Jewel, and she slipped down 
and put her head on his shoulder. 

ee are different now, aren’t they, Tony?” 

es.” 

“TI thought so.” 

“Are you glad?” 

“Of course I’m glad. Why did you think I ran after 
you?” 

“To save the horse.” 

“That too. All the same, if I hadn’t been pretty sure— 
well, you know what I mean.” 

“Oh, you were pretty sure, were you?” 

“Yes,” said Jewel defiantly. 

“What made you so sure?” 


“The way you looked at me that day in the grandstand 
when I told you I was going to marry Tray.” 

“T didn’t feel a thing. It was the sun in my eyes.” 

“Oh, yes!” She turned suddenly and put her arms 
around Tony’s neck. He kissed her and she clung to him. 
“T love you, Tony. Do you love me a little bit?” 

“Very little.” 

“No, say it. Quit clowning.” 

uy do.” 

Red put his head out of the tackroom door. 

“Jewel,” he said, “I think I heard Pop calling you.” 

“Thanks, Red,” said Jewel, without moving. 

“You better go. It’s getting late.” 

“Tl go pretty soon. Good night, Red.” 

Red grunted and went back into the tackroom, but he 
left the door open. 

Jewel laughed. 

“You see what kind of a man you are! 
trust you.” 

“He’s quite right. You better go home.” 

“Oh, you big bluff.” Jewel kissed him. Tony’s arm 
tightened. Presently she got up. “Tony,” she asked, “has 
Tray been bothering you?” 

“Not much.” 

“He worries me. 
surely hates you.” 

“Why wouldn’t he? He’s no fool.” 


Red doesn’t 


He’s been drinking a lot lately. He 


AE EES walked silently across the vacant lot toward Pop’s 
house hand in hand. Tony stopped at the porch. The 
lights in the living-room were lit and they could see Pop 
nodding over his paper. 

“Good night, darling,’ said Jewel. 

Tony hesitated, then told her about his grandfather. 

“Oh,” said Jewel, “he scares me just to hear about him. 
Are you going back to the ranch?” 

‘T’ve been thinking about it. 
on a ranch, Jewel?” 

She began to cry. 

“What on earth is the matter?” 

“I didn’t know you— I didn’t know—” Jewel stam- 
mered. ‘“You’ve got so much money, and your wife was 
so beautiful, and I didn’t know you—” 

Tony felt a sudden pang. 

“Oh, you sweet kid,” he said. 
will be after me with a shotgun.” 

“TI even considered that,” said Jewel. 

Tony laughed so loudly that Pop got up and opened 
the door. 

“Jewel,” he said. ‘Come on in now.” 

On his way back to the stable, Tony noticed that the 
lantern was burning in the tackroom. He vaguely won- 
dered why Red had lit it again, but he dismissed it from 
his mind and walked along, staring at nothing and think- 
ing about Jewel. 

When he got near the stable he saw two men standing 
under the wooden awning. One was Red; the other was a 
stranger, a fat little man in a derby hat. 

“Tony,” Red called. ‘Guy wants to see you.” 

Red went back into the tackroom and shut the door. 

“Sit down,” said Tony. ‘What do you want?” 

The man said: 

“My name’s Murkan. Don’t you remember me?” 

‘No. It’s pretty dark. I can’t see you very well.” 

“Your wife hired me to find you. Remember? I was 
here one day. That Southerner brought me over.” 

“TI remember. What does Barbara want now?” 

“She wanted me to give you some information. She’s 
afraid you’re being taken in.” 

“I see. Where is Mrs. Bowman?” 

“At the Arroyo Seco.” 

Tony laughed. “All right. Go ahead.” 

“It’s about these people here. Mrs. Bowman got an 
idea these people were a little shady, so she put me to 
work right away. Did you know, Mr. Bowman, that Pop 
Benedict is a murderer?” 

“A what?” 

‘He killed a man in St. Louis. 
off. Self-defense. 
a fight.” 

“Any man might get mixed up like that.” 


Would you like to live 


“Wipe your eyes. Pop 


Of course he was let 
The other man had the gun. It was 


_“Maybe. But this fight was over his daughter. The 
pe mother. She was no good. Mixed up with a lot 
of men,” 


Tony smiled to himself, thinking about Barbara. 

“Mrs. Bowman thought I ought to know all about this: 
is that right?” 

“Yes, she did. Finally Pop’s daughter ran off with a 
carnival barker. An Englishman. He’s Jewel McMahon's 
father, or so they say.” 

“Some doubt about that even, eh?” 

“Yes. A good deal of doubt about it. Nobody even 
knows whether Pop’s daughter married this McMahon 
guy or not.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Not quite. No. There’s been a good deal of talk 
going on about Jewel McMahon and that Southerner that 
brought me over here. In fact he led me to believe that—” 

“All right,” said Tony. “I’ve heard enough. Now run 
along.” 

“All right, Mr. Bowman. No hard feelings.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


T ten o’clock of the night before the Handi- 
cap, Tony was sitting on a bench under the 
wooden awning patiently trying to read a 
newspaper by lantern light. The training 
grind was over, and everybody, including 
Tony, was worn out. Pop and Jewel had 
gone to bed at nine o'clock; Pop’s house was 
dark. Lasses had been asleep in his stall at the far end 
of the barn for over two hours. Red had got drunk that 
afternoon and was now sleeping it off. 

Tony gave up trying to read. He felt very uneasy, and 
picking up a twitch from where it was lying on a bench, 
he began to turn it about in his nervous hands. A storm 
had been hanging over the Sierra Madres all afternoon, 
and the atmosphere was full of tension. Pop and Red had 
been delighted by the cloudy weather. Arkansaw, they 
said, though a good fast-track horse, was an ace mudder 
and would walk in over a sloppy track. Pop had gone 
contentedly to bed. 

Thunder rolled across the mountains, nearer now. The 
wind rose; the leaves on the big trees along the road 
began to rustle; a few drops of rain fell. Then there was 
a loud detonation of thunder over the mountains, and the 
rain came down with a hissing crash. Tony sat and 
watched the rain fall past the wooden awning. 

Presently he heard footsteps on the tamped earth at the 
far end of the barn, and he decided that Lasses had prob- 
ably been awakened by the storm. He glanced up. The 
lantern light glinted on a gun-barrel. Tray McKinnel was 
standing looking down at him, his face obscured. His 
clothes were soaking wet. Tony caught a reek of alcohol. 

“Well?” said Tony, sitting perfectly still. 

“T see you couldn’t take a hint,” said Tray with a sneer. 
“You got to admit I give you plenty of time. But I’m 
through fooling with you. Now you git.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” said Tony, trying to make up 
his mind what to do. Tray was drunk and dangerous. 

“Tm done waiting. Just get up and go. That’s all I’m 
asking. Don’t say nothing to nobody. Disappear. I’m 
figuring to take over your job right now.” 

“You’re drunk.” 

“Tolerably so. See what I got in my hand? That’s my 
little equalizer. I figure it ought to cool you off some- 
what so you won’t go punching a man in the head. All 
right, Bowman. Now git. I aint got all night to fool 
with you, and I mean business.” 

“Keep that gun down. It might go off. They hang 
people in this State.” 

“Do tell. Get moving, Bowman. I’m aching to see the 
last of you.” 

Tony’s mind was in confusion, but he acted instinctly. 
With a quick movement of his arm, he knocked the lan- 
tern over with the twitch and it fell with a crash, going 
out immediately. Tony violently threw himself to one 
side. The barn was in total darkness. There was a 
slight pause; then the darkness was splintered by a ragged 
flare of light; and the report of the gun was deafening 
under the wooden awning. Tony heard the horses plung- 
ing and snorting. Down the barn, Arkansaw’s hoofs 
crashed against the walls of his stall. Tony leaped for- 
ward at the place where Tray had been standing, and 
swung his right fist viciously twice, but missed. The third 
time he landed. The impact was so solid that fingers of 


pain flashed up Tony’s right arm, and he knew that he 
had broken his hand. Tray went down with a thud. The 
gun roared again, and Tony felt the wings of death brush- 
ing him. In the momentary flare of the gun, Tony saw 
Tray lying on the tamped earth under the awning. His 
eyes were blank; the gun was slipping from his lax fingers. 

Tony was elated. 

“T got him! I got him!” he cried, wild with excitement. 
Bending down, he found the gun, pulled it away from 
Tray and slipped it into his pocket. 

A light went on in the tackroom. The door opened, and 
Red stumbled out, holding the lantern high. 

“Wha—” he began; then he saw Tray lying on the floor 
vaguely shaking his head. 

Tony was bent over holding his right fist in his left 
hand, trying to ease the pain. 

“He get you, Tony?” Red demanded. 

“No. I broke my hand on him.” 

Beyond the circle of the lantern light Tony saw Lasses’ 
white eyeballs shining. The little negro was huddled 
down, whimpering. 

Tray struggled to get to his feet, but fell back. Down 
the street a siren began to scream, coming closer and 
closer. Lights went on in Pop’s house. 

“Tt’s the laws,” said Red. ‘‘Them motor-cops that hang 
around the corner. You aint going to turn Tray in, are 
you?” 

Tony looked at Red blankly. “Why not?” 

ve don’t do things like that.” 

“cc hee 

Tray struggled to his feet. 

“Don’t turn me in, Bowman,” he mumbled. 
get a mean stretch for this. 
morrow.” 

Tony stared at him for a long time. 

“You win. You win,” said Tray. 
mine. It was the whisky done it.” 

Two cops parked their motorcycles at the curb and hur- 
ried across the grass to the stable. Their wet raincoats 
glistened in the lantern light. 

“What’s going on here?” 

Tony said nothing, and Tray glanced at him with a 
slight smile. 

Red yawned. ‘Prowlers,” he said. 
with the horses.” 

One of the cops swore with feeling. 

‘What are you apes trying to do, kill somebody? Now, 
cut out all this damn’ foolishness. Why, it sounded like 
the battle of Bull Run. You guys realize you’re in the 
city limits? I ought to run the whole bunch of you in. 
Who’s got the gun?” 

Nobody said anything. 

“Hand over that gun. 
the bunch. All right. 
guys?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Tony. 
that stall down there?” 

“No, and I don’t care.” 

“The Arkansaw Traveler!” 

“Arkansaw!”’ cried both cops at once. 

“Yes. You see, we’ve got to be careful with the big 
race coming up.” 

“T’ll say you do. Say, what’s a horse like him doing 
in a dump like this? Why aint he over in the regular 
stables at the track?” 

“Mr. Benedict got in late. No stables left.’’ 

“Well, I'm damned,” said the cop. “The Traveler, eh? 
Say, can we see him?” 

“Sure,” said Red. ‘“T’ll get him.” 

Just as the cops were leaving, Jewel came hurrying 
through the rain with Pop’s raincoat around her. 

“Why, what’s the matter, boys?” she demanded, looking 
from Tony to Tray. 

“Nothing,” said Tony. ‘Somebody was prowling around 
here, and Tray took a shot at them.” 

Tony could see that she didn’t believe him, but she 
said nothing. 


“IT might 
I got to see that race to- 


“Tm licked. I got 


“Somebody messing 


Tl bet there aint a permit in 
What do I have to do, frisk you 


“Do you know who’s in 


ATER, after Tony had taken Jewel back and returned he 
and Tray and Red sat under the awning watching the 
rain falling heavily down through the circle of light cast 
by the lantern. 
Tray offered Tony a cigarette, and he took it. They 
lit up. Finally the Kentuckian said: 


“T didn’t really mean to hurt you, Bowman; just scare 
you off. But you jumped the gun on me.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Tony. ‘No harm done, except I 
think I broke my hand.” 

Tray rubbed his jaw, but said nothing. There was a 
long pause. 

Red yawned; then laughed. 

“Well, Tray,” he said, “I guess you got to admit now this 
guy’s all right.” 

Tray nodded slowly and silently. 


ONY was so preoccupied that he didn’t know which 

horse had won the fifth race, and didn’t care. All 
about him people were capering and shouting with joy 
in spite of the cold wind and the leaden sky and the drizzle 
which had succeeded the cloudburst of the night before. 
The track was a sea of mud. Nobody could tell what 
would happen in the Handicap. Why, the best horse in 
the world couldn’t be expected to run a true race in such 
going. 

“And it all looked so simple,” thought Tony. Things 
had worked out beautifully. Tray was no longer openly 
hostile. Pop, though a handful, had finally agreed not 
to come to the track but stay home and rest. Barbara 
had disappeared; at least he hadn’t seen her for a week, 
and he had heard from Vance that she and Tod had been 
talking about getting married and going to Honolulu on 
their honeymoon. And to cap it all, Tony’s grandfather 
was comfortably ensconced in Vance’s box and was smok- 
ing a big black cigar and trying to keep calm. 

Turning, Tony went up to Bill Everett’s box to see 
Jewel before going out to the paddock. She looked pret- 
ty in her new clothes, but she was rather pale and her 
face looked drawn. Tony smiled easily to reassure her. 

“Won't be long now,” he said. 

She leaned forward and whispered: “I could scream.” 

“This track’s bad,” said Tony, “but he likes mud.” 

“Bill Everett and Soapy are down betting,” said Jewel. 
“They’re betting every cent they’ve got. They think 
Arkansaw will walk in in the mud. Oh, I hope he wins. 
Pop will just die if he doesn’t.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t. He’s lost plenty of races before. 

“But not like this. This is the dream of every horse- 
man. Tony, didn’t you think Pop was pretty meek about 
staying home?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s not exactly himself since he’s 
been sick.” 

‘Tl bet anything he ends up here.” 

“Maybe he’d feel better if he did see it. 
honey. I’ve got to go.” 

Jewel took hold of Tony’s arm and looked into his eyes. 

“Win or lose, it doesn’t make any difference about us, 
does it, Tony?” 

He laughed at her. 
... Look, Jewel!” 

Pop was coming down the aisle. 
ishly and shook his head. 

“Oh, Pop!” exclaimed Jewel. 

ou.” 

“T tried to hide,” said Pop, sitting down in the box, “but 
this place is so jam-packed, a man can’t find a place to sit 
down. So here I am. I just couldn’t miss this, Jewel; 
I just couldn’t.” 

“Well, bundle up good and don’t get excited.” 

“Good luck, Tony,” said Pop. “I think you’ll do it. 
You got luck written all over you. That rain was the best 
thing that ever happened.” 

When Tony got down near the paddock he saw Red 
running around, wringing his hands. 

“Where you been?” he cried. ‘‘We’re in a nice fix, we 
are! Come here.” 

Red pulled Tony into the saddling-barn and pointed. 
Slim Darrel was leaning against a post, crying. 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“He’s lost his nerve. He aint big time. He’s a bush 
jockey. This Handicap has got him scared.” 

Tony walked over to Slim and began to shake him 
gently. 

“Come on, boy. Pull yourself together. 
te ride the Traveler.” 

“IT can’t, Mr. Bowman. Honest, I can’t. I’m sick as a 
dog, and something’s wrong with my eyes and I’m kind 
of dizzy. I’d get dumped sure and trampled on. I aint 
fit to ride today.” He began to sob. 


Don’t worry, 


“Don’t be a dope. Of course not. 
He grinned sheep- 


“T should’ve stayed with 


You’ve got 


“How do you like that ?”’ Red shouted. 

Tony tried to reason with Slim, but pretty soon he saw 
that it was no use. Tony’s stomach was turning over and 
over, but he pretended to be calm. He stood for a mo- 
ment looking out at the crowded paddock. It was raining 
hard now, but the people, waiting to see the champions 
paraded, didn’t seem to care. Tony’s mind was a blank; 
he didn’t have an idea in his head, and when a little man 
began to pull at him, he shook him off roughly without 
looking around. 

“Mr. Bowman! Mr. Bowman!” 

Finally Tony turned. “It’s me. 
don’t know me. I’m Johnny’s agent. 
and lost his mount. Can you use him?” 

“What?” 

Red began to dance a jig. 

“Johnny got in a row with Mr. Van Senckle. He was 
supposed to ride Presto today and they handed him 
Mammon. Johnny groused a little. So he got canned. 
Can you use him?” 

“Johnny Antrim!” Red crowed. ‘“Luck’s with us today, 
Tony. He’s the best money rider at the track.” 

“T can use him,” said Tony. 

The little man made a violent motion, then he said: 

“Okay. Leave it to me. I'll fix everything. The ten 
per cent goes, eh?” 

“Certainly,” said Tony. 

Johnny came up with a smirk on his tough face. 

“Okay, Mr. Bowman?” 

“Okay. Go change.” 

“Come on, baby,” said Johnny to Slim Darrel. “I fig- 
ured it might work out this way. Quit crying, you sap. 
Pll give you a couple hundred if we win.” 

Red stood staring at Tony. Finally he said: 

“Boy, if you aint lucky! If you fell in a sewer you’d 
come out in a new suit, smoking a fifty-cent cigar.” 

In a moment, Johnny came back at a run, wearing Pop’s 
colors. They were parading the horses now. When Red 
came out leading Arkansaw Traveler with little Johnny 
Antrim on his back, there was a eheer from the mob 
crowding round the paddock fence. The change of jockeys 
was just being announced over the loud-speaker system 
in the grandstand. In ten minutes the Traveler dropped 
from four-to-one to two-to-one, then six-to-five. 

Down by the clubhouse the bugler sounded first call, 
summoning the horses to post for the annual San Ba- 
silio Handicap. Waves of excitement flowed over the 
grandstand. The ramp was packed from the fence to the 
betting-shed in spite of the pouring rain. The crowd had 
broken all records. 

Tony went up into the grandstand and stood by himself. 
The Handicap was set at a mile and a quarter, and the 
horses started at the lower end of the three-eighths chute. 
Tony could just barely make them out through his glasses. 
The rain was slanting across the centerfield and Tony saw 
it dimpling the puddles in the track. 

Of a sudden there was an ear-splitting yell from the 
grandstand. 

“There they go!” blared the loud-speaker. 


Soaks his eyes, Tony tried to peer through his 
glasses. But all he saw was a cloud of horses advancing 
slowly down the track. Mud was flying, and before the 
horses had gone an eighth of a mile the jockeys were un- 
recognizable. 

“It’s Molto Presto!” shouted somebody. ‘“He’s going to 
make a runaway race of it.” 

Molto Presto was drawing clear of the huge field, and as 
they thundered past the judges’ stand he was three 
lengths in front and running easily and strongly. Tony 
groaned. He saw the Traveler on the far outside, strug- 
gling in the midst of what looked like a cavalry charge. 
There were eighteen starters, and Arkansaw wasn’t better 
than eleventh and seemed to be making little headway. 
Johnny was already whipping and kicking. 

“At the first turn,” blared the loud-speaker, “it’s Molto 
Presto by three lengths; Marco Polo is second by a length; 
Mammon is third by a length; and Alexander the Great 
and High and Handsome are running neck and neck for 
fourth. Arkansaw Traveler is on the outside far back.” 

Tony groaned. Two men turned to look at him, but he 
did net even notice them. It was raining harder now, and 
as the horses turned into the back-stretch, they looked 
like blurred shadows, nodding along slowly and heavily. 


Oh, I forgot. You 
He got in a row 
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“He’s still out there,’ shouted somebody. “Come on, 
Presto. I got my dough on you. Where is that favorite, 
I'd like to know! Where is that wonder horse! I knew he 
wouldn’t get nothing. Just newspaper talk. They couldn’t 
tout me onto him.” 


INALLY Tony lowered his glasses. Arkansaw wasn’t 

getting any place. Suddenly suspicion flashed across 
his mind. Suppose the whole thing was a put-up job— 
suppose some of the big gamblers had got to Johnny 
Antrim. 

“Maybe I was a fool to let that little chiseler ride for 
us,” he muttered. 

The two men turned again to look at him. 

“At the half it’s still Molto Presto,” droned the an- 
nouncer above the rising tumult. ‘Marco Polo is closing 
rapidly and is a close second; 
Alexander the Great has moved 
to third place; High and Hand- 
some is fourth on the outside—”’ 

Tony glanced down the aisle. 
Vance and his grandfather were 
standing up in the box. Vance 
was shouting and gesticulating, 
but Grandfather was calmly 
smoking a cigar. 

“Where’s your Molto Presto 
now, smart guy,” a man said 
impudently. “Look at him drop- 
ping back. Here comes that New 
Orleans horse. Boys, it’s all over. 
Look at him eat up that mud.” 

Tony’s stomach was turning 
over. He wanted to curse loud- 
ly; to do something violent. 

“At the far turn,” shouted the 
announcer, “it’s Marco Polo by a 
length and a half; Molto Presto 
is dropping back and is now 
fourth; Alexander the Great and 
High and Handsome are running 
neck and neck for third and gain- 
ing on the leader. ... And here 
comes Arkansaw Traveler! He 
got through a hole, folks, and 
here he comes!” 

Tony jumped into the air and 
began to wave his hat; then he 
calmed himself. He didn’t want 
his grandfather to see him act- 
ing like a lunatic. Turning, his 
mouth dropped slightly open. 
His grandfather also had his hat 
off, and was waving it. 

“Hey,” said somebody, “there aint room for that kind of 
stuff, buddy.” 

“Well, move over, then,” said Tony belligerently. 

“Okay. Okay.” 

There was no use trying to hear the announcer now. 
The horses were turning for home, and the grandstand 
was a bedlam. Well-dressed women screamed hoarsely, 
and tried to pull their horses home with violent move- 
ments of their arms, backs and shoulders. 

Tony put his glasses to his eyes, but his hands shook 
so that he could see nothing. It was pouring down rain. 
Through a gray mist he could see five horses plodding 
down the home-stretch, ridden by five little figures plas- 
tered with mud. Nobody could tell one horse from an- 
other. 

“Arkansaw—” said the announcer, above the tumult. 
“__outside.... Marco Polo rail—driving finish.” 

The five horses plodded neck and neck, nodding like 
mechanical toys. Little by little the shouting died down. 
Nobody knew what was happening. Behind the five 
horses the rest of the field trailed miserably, lost in the 
sea of mud. 

Tony tried his glasses again. He saw the muddy jock- 
eys whipping and kicking the muddy horses. Suddenly 
he recognized Arkansaw. He was on the outside. He was 
running strong. He was going to win! Breathlessly Tony 
waited. A moment later— 

“He won!” yelled Tony. ‘He won!” 

There was a wild tumult which gradually died down. 
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“Who won?” somebody asked, bewildered. 

“What a horse-race! What a horse-race!” 

“Arkansaw won,” said Tony. ‘He was the horse on the 
outside.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said a man, pointing. “Look!” 

Tony glanced at the announcement board. “PHoTO 
FINISH” was up in electric lights. 

The crowd waited impatiently, clutching their tickets. 
Before there was time for a picture to be developed, an- 
other sign was flashed on: “Foun CLAIM.” 

Tony groaned; then he turned and walked slowly over 
to Vance’s box. 

“Too bad,” said Vance. 
from you, Tony.” 

“Anyway,” said Tony’s grandfather, “that was a real 
horse-race. That old horse has got the right kind of heart 
in him. That’s my kind.” 

Tony smiled at his grandfather. 

“You can’t always win, Tony,” 
said the old man. “But you can 
always put up a battle.” 

Tony shrugged. Poor comfort, 
that! 

“Hold your tickets, folks,” 
said the announcer. “A foul has 
been claimed against Johnny 
Antrim on Arkansaw Traveler.” 

Tony could hardly stand the 
suspense. He wondered what 
Jewel and Pop were doing and 
he thought for a moment that he 
ought to go and see; then he told 
himself: “It would take me five 
minutes to get to them through 
this crowd. It will all be over by 
that time.” 

Turning, he saw Johnny An- 
trim and two other jockeys up 
in the judges’ stand with their 
caps off, talking to the judges. 
In a little while the photo slid 
down its wire from the roof of 
the grandstand. A judge took it 
out of its container and spread 
it out on a table. 

It was almost dark now, and 
the rain was falling harder and 
harder. 

“I wish they’d hurry,” said 
Vance, ready to yell. 

After a long pause the winning 
numbers were flashed up. 

Tony let out a shout and leaped 
into the air. “We won!” 

“Quiet, folks,” said the announcer. “The claim against 
Arkansaw Traveler has not been allowed. This game old 
champion has been declared the winner of the San Basilio 
Handicap, the richest racing event of this track. Marco 
Polo is second; Alexander the Great third; and High and 
Handsome fourth.” 

Tony didn’t even hear the tremendous ovation. He was 
shaking hands with his grandfather, who said: 

“This is the most fun I’ve had in thirty years. Good 
boy, Tony.” 


“They’re going to take it away 


SoneeoDy took Tony by the arm. He turned. It was 
Soapy Sanders. Tony was smiling, but his expression 
changed when he saw Soapy’s face. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Pop,” said Soapy, choking. 

“What!” 

“Just like that he went. It was too much for him.” 

“Did he know Arkansaw had won?” 

“Yes. Thank God for that. There was a doctor a 
couple of boxes away. He’s looking after things, but it’s 
all over.” 

“Jewel?” 

“She’s hard hit. You better come, Tony.” 

Tony stared at the muddy track so long that Soapy took 
him by the arm. 

“Come on.” 

“All right,” said Tony, thinking: “I’m all she’s got now. 
I’ve got tobe aman. I can’t let her down.” 


“The old boy—he’s gone.” 


THE END. 


ot Ege: 


THIS IS HOW MR.OLIVER HARRIMAN MAKES 


HIs FAMOUS Christmas Egg Dog... 


e For 10 guests, separate 


whites and yolks of 6 eggs. 


Beat whites stiff, gradually 
shaking in level cup of pow- 
dered sugar. Beat yolks, add 
them to the whites, then 
beat them both well togeth- 
er. Stir in very gradually | 

cup of jamaica rum, | to 114 


pints (depending onstrength 


desired) of Seagram’s"V.O.” 
Slowly add 1 pint of rich 
milk, affd stir in 1 pint of 
heavy cream. 

“No other whisky in my 
experience is nearly so suit- 
able as Seagram’s ‘V.O.’ for 
egg nog,” says Mr. Harri- 
man, distinguished New 


York banker and clubman. 


ITS SMART TO SAY 4 
9 
Seagram's \V. A 
a Dpputve 4 adiank TH, Uji iff; 


RAMS “VO. Rare Old Canadian Whisky — Distilled, ed and Bottled under the supervision 


of the Canadian Government, 6 years old. 90 Proo gram-Distillers Corp., Offices: N.Y. 


Joan Crawford 


takes time out from 
her part in M-G-M's 
“Mannequin” to play 
the part of Mrs. Santa 
Claus..JoanCrawford 
has smoked Luckies 
for eight years, has 
been kind enough to 
tell us: “They always 
stay on good terms 
with my throat.” 


In this season of joyful giving, when you 
offer friends the ever-welcome gift of ciga- 
rettes, remember two facts... 

First, that among independent tobacco 
men, Lucky Strike has twice as many <clu- 
sive smokers as all other brands combined. 

Second, that Lucky Strike not only offers 
the finest tobacco butalsothe throat protec- 
tion of the exclusive process “It’s Toasted”. 


With men who know tobacco best... 


